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DISTRICT  OF  CONNECTICUT , SS. 

* g BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
June,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  WILLIAM  3.  MARSH,  of  the 
said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a Book,  the 
right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to 
wit  : 

lt  The  life  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  with  an  Appendix,  compri- 
sing biographical  sketches  of  the  late  General  Pike  and  Capt. 
Lawrence  ; and  a view  of  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  * He  met  the  enemy 
and  they  were  ours.’  By  John  M.  Niles,  Esq.” 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
entitled,  u An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  secur- 
ing the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books  to  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned.” 

CHARLES  A.  1NGERSOLL, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut, 
A true  copy  of  record,  examined  by  me, 

CHARLES  A.  INGERSOLL, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut. 


ROBERTS  AND  BURR,  PRINTERS, 


The  ingratitude  of  Republics  to  theirdistinguish- 
ed  benefactors  and  heroes,  has  long  been  proverbi- 
al. But  this  opinion,  like  many  others  with  relation 
to  Republican  governments,  had  its  origin  in  the 
examples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  so  far  as  it  im- 
parts that  ingratitude  to  those  who  render  impor- 
tant services  to  their  country,  is  peculiar  to,  or  in 
any  way  a consequence  of,  Republican  institutions, 
is  entirely  unfounded.  We  speak  of  the  sense  of<a 
nation,  not  of  its  policy . That  the  policy  of  mo» 
narchial  and  aristocratical  governments,  is  different 
from  that  of  Republics  with  relation  to  this  subject, 
is  admitted.  The  former  are  governments  of  men, 
the  latter  of  laws . They  are  founded  not  only  up- 
on different  principles,  but  upon  those  which  are 
directly  opposite.  The  former  is  established  upon 
the  basis  of  social  distinctions— the  latter  upon  that 
of  the  equality  of  mankind.— To  exalt  and  ennoble 
a few,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  general  views  and  policy  of  a mo* 
narchial  government,  but  forms  a part  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.— The  4 Corinthian  capitals  of  soci- 
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etyS*  form  the  principal  feature  in  its  constitution. 
It  is  necessary , therefore,  in  such  governments  to 
confer  titles,  dignities  and  estates,  and  that  these 
are  sometimes  conferred  according  to  merit,  must 
be  admitted.  But  the  question  is,  whether  a gov- 
ernment of  this  description  is  more  favourable  than 
a Republic  to  the  appreciation  of  real  merit  and 
services.  It  is  ridiculous,  we  think,  to  contend 
that  it  is.  Where  there  is  so  much  artificial  and 
hereditary  greatness,  dignity  and  consequence,  re 
a!  merit,  talents  and  services  must  be  exposed  to 
serious  obstacles*  Let  it  not  be  said  that  rnonar- 
chia!  governments,  from  their  power  of  conferring 
titles,  and  creating  an*  hereditary  nobility,  possess 
more  ample  means  of  rewarding  distinguished  pub- 
lic services,  than  Republics.  Titles,  at  best,  are 
but  an  empty  reward,  and  in  this  country  they  are 
altogether  despised.  The  names  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
convey  to  the  mind  more  just  and  distinct  ideas  of 
exalted  patriotism,  of  distinguished  public  services, 
and  of  real  greatness,  than  could  be  done  by  any 
titles  which  could  have  been  given  them.  But  if 
we  were  to  concede  all  that  the  greatest  advocate 
for  monarchy  would  claim,  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  power  of  conferring  titles,  and  creating  an  he- 
reditary nobility,  as  a means  of  rewarding  public 
services,  the  advantages  of  this  power,  with  refer 
ence  to  this  object,  are  infinitely  less  than  the  dis 
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advantages  and  embarrassments  which  arise  from 
it.  In  a republican  government,  the  proper  and 
legitimate  reward  for  distinguished  public  services 
(in  addition  to  the  nation’s  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion,) is  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  public  offi* 
ces  and  employments.  But  in  a monarchy,  the  ti- 
tled and  hereditary  great-men,  engross  nearly  all 
of  theso,  leaving  to  real  talents  and  distinguished 
services,  little  chance  of  sharing  in  these  honours 

and  distinctions.  If  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  nation, 
m * ... 

rather  than  its  government,  to  whom  its  distinguish- 
ed benefactors  are  to  look  for  their  reward,  we 
would  ask  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  aristocrat- 
seal  institutions,  which  gives  the  people  a more 
lively  sense  of  justice  ; whether  they  are  more  in  - 
telligent, which  enables  them  more  justly  to  appre^ 
ciate  public  merit,  or  have  more  interest  in  public 
affairs,  which  more  strongly  inclines  them  to  re- 
ward  it,  than  they  have  in  a Republic.  If  we  are 
told  that  in  the  ancient  democratical  governments 
to  which  we  have  referred,  those  who  had  render- 
ed their  country  the  most  important  services,  were 
often  the  victims  of  popular  prejudice  or  indigna- 
tion, we  reply  that  those  governments  be  ^ with- 
out any  fixed  and  permanent  principles,  were  gov 
ernments  of  men,  and  in  this  particular  more  re- 
sembled the  aristocratical  than  the  systematic  and 
well  regulated  Republican  governments  of  the 
present  day.  We  also  reply  that  examples  of  like 
ingratitude  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  feudal  mon- 
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archies  of*  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  in 
that  country  examples  are  not  wanting  of  individ- 
uals distinguished  for  their  services  for  the  crown, 
the  nation,  and  the  people,  having  fallen  victims  to 
court  intrigues  and  royal  displeasure.  Of  the  first, 
Wolsey,  Ptaleigh,  Essex,  and  many  others,  are  dis- 
tinguished examples,  and  the  two  last,  comprise 
most  of  the  enlightened  and  distinguished  patriots 
of  that  country— her  Sidneys,  Russels  and  Emmets. 

That  the  charge  of  the  ingratitude  of.  Republics 
is  unfounded  the  history  of  this  country  fully  de- 
monstrates. Whilst  it  does  not  furnish  a single 
important  example  in  support  of  this  opinion,  it  af- 
fords numerous  distinguished  examples  to  the  con- 
trary.— Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  is 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  volume. 
However  splendid  the  achievements,  or  important 
the  services  of  Perry  may  be  considered,  it  must  be 
admitted  they  were  duly  appreciated,  and  suitably 
rewarded  by  his  country.  With  the  man  of  a cul- 
tivated understanding  and  refined  sense  of  honour, 
the  homage  of  a nation’s  respect  and  admiration,  is 
the  most  grateful  reward.  Compared  to  this,  titles 
and  dignities  are  a mere  u sound  of  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbal.”  They  may  please  the  ear,  but  cannot 
reach  the  heart.  Such  are  the  rewards  of  our  coun- 
try, which  in  an  eminent  degree,  were  enjoyed  by 
our  youthful  hero.  In  his  life  he  was  the  subject 
of  the  admiration  of  his  country — in  his  death  of  its 
sorrow.  The  respect  which  was  felt  for  his  virtues 
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and  services,  was  translated  into  reverence  for  his 
memory — into  veneration  for  his  example.  His 
memory  will  long  be  cherished,  and  defying  obliv- 
ion’s power,  the  lapse  of  time  will  consecrate  his 
name  and  virtues. 

These  considerations  have  occasioned,  and  we 
trust  will  justify  the  following  volume.  How  far 
its  execution  may  correspond  with  the  importance 
and  merits  of  the  subject,  is  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  addition  to  a faithful  account  of  the  life  of 
Perry,  we  have  aimed  to  give  the  work  as  much 
historic  value  as  would  consist  with  the  design  of 
it,  and  have  embodied  a history  of  the  war  upon  the 
north-western  frontier,  which  was  so  gloriously 
terminated  in  the  victories  of  lake  Erie  and  the 
Thames.  We  have  also  given  a brief  account  of 
the  Tripolitan  war  of  1301,  not  so  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  concern  Perry  had  in  it,  as  in  consid- 
eration of  its  being  the  great  practical  school  of 
most  of  our  naval  officers,  and  of  its  general  iudu- 
ence  upon  their  character,  in  which  Perry  shared 
in  common  with  others.  The  geographical  infor- 
mation and  topographical  descriptions,  as  to  the 
western  lakes  and  the  country  bordering  upon 
them,  may  be  considered  more  ample  than  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  would  justify  ; but  when  informa- 
tion is  attempted  to  be  given  upon  any  subject  it 
must  be  somewhat  complete,  or  it  is  entirely 
useless. 

In  this  second  edition,  the  Appendix  comprises 
several  new  articles,  and  considerable  information 
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upon  various  subjects,  which  was  not  contained  in 
the  first  edition.  The  “ View  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,”  is  the  only  article  in  the  appendix 
furnished  by  the  author.  This  has  been  enlarged 
and  improved  since  the  first  edition ; the  body  of 
the  work  has  also  been  revised,  and  some  slight 
corrections  and  improvements  made. 

The  facts  and  materials  which  the  work  compri- 
ses, have  been  derived  from  authentic  sources,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  respects,  it 
is  humbly  believed,  that  so  far  as  industry  in  re- 
search, and  care  in  compilation,  can  insure  historic 
correctness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  it  possesses 
these  essential  characteristics. 
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CHAPTFR  I. 

Introductory  remarks— Perry's  birth / his  ancestry •— 
sketch  of  the  life  of  his  jather — his  father's  family — 
state  of  his  health  and  constitution  when  a child — ear- 
ly indications  of  intellect — observations  on  that  subject 
— - Perry's  education — his  entry  into  the  naval  service 
of  his  country . 

THE  Deity,  in  the  infinite  wisdom  in  which 
he  has  created  all  things,  seems  to  have  ordered 
that  no  individual  of  the  human  species,  however 
selfish  his  character,  or  insulated  his  situation, 
should  live  wholly  for  himself.  Not  only  indivi- 
dual wants  and  dependence,  but  that  necessity  of 
a participation  with  others,  in  those  enjoyments 
which  may  be  considered  as  most  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  the  possessor,  the  principles  of  which 
are  implanted  in  human  nature,  and  which  every 
one  feels,  tend  to  give  to  mankind  a social  char- 
acter, and  in  some  measure  to  weaken  individual, 
and  to  create  an  aggregate  or  common  interest 
among  the  different  members  of  the  human  family , 
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The  numerous  obligations  and  duties  arising  from 
the  social  relations,  extend  the  sphere  of  influence, 
and  render  every  individual  of  some  importance 
to  others  ; and  give  each  a character  of  contribut- 
ing something  towards  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness,  or  the  detriment  and  injury  of  his  spe- 
cies. All,  whilst  living,  possess  an  influence  which 
extends  beyond  themselves,  and  are,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, in  some  way  useful  ; but  there  are  few, 
whose  usefulness  does  not  cease  with  their  exist- 
ence ; few  who  have  been  so  fortunate,  or  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  talents  and  virtue,  as 
to  extend  the  limits  of  their  influence  beyond  their 
lives.  Yet  there  are  some  of  this  description  : the 
great  and  the  wise,  are  not  only  useful  whilst  living, 
but  their  example  continues  its  instruction  as  long 
as  it  is  preserved.  It  is  consecrated  by  death,  and 
rendered  more  sacred,  and  more  happy  and  exten- 
sive in  its  influence.  It  is  a mantle  of  inspiration, 
which  instructs  and'animates ; exalts  the  character, 
elevates  the  views,  gives  to  ambition  its  proper  di- 
rection, and  to  virtue  its  proper  ascendency. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  preserving  a record  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  and  the  good.  It  is  from  the  in- 
fluence of  these  sentiments  that  we  have  supposed 
it  important  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  individ- 
uals in  our  juvenile  republic,  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents,  their  virtues,  their 
learning  or  their  fortune,  whereby  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  reputation,  the  honor,  or  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country.- — Among  these  individuals 
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it  will  be  conceded  that  the  one  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  sustains,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a conspicuous 
rank. 

Oliver  Hazard,  son  of  Christopher  Raymond 
and  Sarah  Alexander  Perry,  was  born  August 
21st,  A.  D.  1735,  at  South-Kingston,  an  interest 
iug  maritime  township,  distinguished  for  the  nauti- 
cal character  of  its  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
waters  of  the  Narragausett,  (opposite  to  the  town 
of  Newport,)  in  the  County  of  Washington,  and 
State  of  Rhode-  Island.  Christopher  Raymond,  the 
father  of  Oliver  Hazard,  was  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
Freeman  Perry,  who  was  a man  of  talents  and  dis 
tinction.  and  held  many  important  offices,  having 
been  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  clerk  of  the 
court  for  the  county,  a judge,  &zc.  : the  duties  of 
which  numerous  office?  and  trusts,  he  discharged 
with  faithfulness  and  ability.  He  died  at  South 
Kingston,  at  the  advanced  age  of  32,  in  October, 
131:3,  having  lived  to  witness  the  blaze  of  Glory 
which  surrounded  his  descendant,  the  gallant  Oli 
ver  Hazard,  his  grandson. 

Of  the  more  distant  ancestors  of  Commodore 
Perry,  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  maternal  side, 
he  was  descended  in  a direct  iine  from  William 
Wallace,  distinguished  in  the  history  and  wars  of 
Scotland.  In  the  paternal  iine,  his  great-great- 
grandfather lived  in  Wales,  in  Great-Britain  : who 
h “!  three  sons,  Samu-1,  Edward,  and  Benjamin, 
who  emigrated  to  America.  Toe  two  former  were 
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among  the  early  settlers  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  latter,  the  youngest,  and  the  lineal  ances- 
tor  of  our  hero,  settled  at  South- Kingston,  in 
Rhode-Island.  He  had  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Freeman,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Susan. 
Freeman,  who  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
grand-father  of  Oliver  Hazard,  had  seven  children, 
Joshua,  Oliver  Hazard,  Christopher  Raymond, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Susan  and  George  Hazard. 

Christopher  Raymond,  the  third  son  of  Freeman 
Perry,  and  the  father  of  Oliver  Hazard,  was  born 
at  South-Kingston,  in  1761.  Although  but  a youth 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he 
participated  largely  in  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  that  trying  period,  and  was  often  engaged,  both 
in  the  military  and  naval  service. 

He  was  first  employed  as  a seaman  on  board  an 
American  privateer,  commanded  by  Capt.  Reed, 
and  afterwards  served  as  a volunteer  on  board  of 
the  Trumbull,  a public  vessel  of  war.  He  was  al- 
so a volunteer  on  board  the  Mifflin  sloop  of  war, 
commanded  by  George  Wait  Babcock,  and  while 
in  this  service  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  for 
three  months  was  immured  in  the  infamous  Jersey 
prison-ship.  Here,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
his  countrymen,  he  suffered,  from  the  loathsome- 
ness of  his  situation,  the  badness  of  provisions,  and 
ether  causes,  all  that  human  nature  could  hear. 
He  was  among  the  few  who  survived  the  sufferings 
and  horrors  of  this  situation.  But  he  only  survi- 
ved, having  been  severely  attacked  by  a fever,  oc- 
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casioned  by  his  situation,  and  the  desolating  conta- 
gion that  surrounded  the  place,  which  nearly  prov- 
ed fatal.  But  his  sufferings  and  dangers  did  not 
check  his  ardour  or  overcome  his  spirit.  After  his 
liberation  and  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he 
again  entered  the  naval  service,  on  board  a private 
armed  brig,  commanded  by  Capt.  Rathbone,  and 
whilst  cruising  in  the  English  channel  was  again 
taken  prisoner,  and  confined  for  eighteen  months 
in  England  ; having  at  the  end  of  that  period,  esca- 
ped from  confinement;  and,!eaving;a  country  which 
had  been  to  him  only  a prison,  he  soon  embark- 
ed for  St.  Thomas,  and  from  thence  for  Charles- 
ton, where  he  arrived  about  the  time  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great-Britain,  ift  1783,  he  engaged  in  his  favor- 
ite maritime  pursuits,  being  employed  in  the  East- 
India  and  other  trade  until  in  or  about  the  year 
1798,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  United  States’  ship  General  Green.  While 
in  this  command  he  performed  several  cruises, 
principally  on  the  West-India  station,  and  continu- 
ed in  the  public  service  until  the  reduction  of  the 
marine  in  1801.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  collector  of  the  rev- 
enue for  the  first  district  of  Rhode-lsland.  In  1783, 
he  married  Sarah  Alexander  Wallace,  a Scotch  la- 
dy, who,  the  year  preceding,  came  as  a passenger 
to  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  vessel  of  which  Capt. 

Perry  was  then  mate,  under  the  protection  of 
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Matthew  Calbraith.  Mrs*  Perry  was  of  a respec- 
table family,  and  her  connexions  in  Scotland  com- 
prised man}  individuals  of  consequence  and  distinc- 
tion* Christopher  Raymond,  and  Sarah  Alexan- 
der Perry,  had  eight  children,  Oliver  Hazard,  the 
subject  of  the  present  work,  Raymond  Henry,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and  now  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Matthew  Calbraith,  and  James  Alexan- 
der, both  Lieutenants  in  the  Navy,  Nathaniel  Haz- 
ard, and  three  daughters.  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry  died  June  1st,  1818. 

Oliver  Hazard,  in  early  life,  gave  but  little  prom» 
ise  of  physical  energy,  being  slender  and  feeble, 
and  the  state  of  his  health  extremely  delicate  ; yet 
his  size  was  more  than  ordinary,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  health,  were  owing,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  rapidity  of  his  growth.  But  this 
physical  imbecility  of  constitution  was,  from  its 
nature,  soon  overcome,  and  as  he  ripened  towards 
manhood,  his  strength  having  become  commensu- 
rate with  his  size,  he  was  athletic  and  robust, 
and  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  natural  vig- 
our and  energy.  At  this  period  the  size,  stateli- 
ness and  dignity  of  his  person  were  uncommon  and 
conspicuous.  But  these  were  not  the  only  nor  , 
most  important  indications  of  his  future  character* 
At  an  early  period  he  disclosed  mental  qualities, 
which  were  more  sure  presages  of  his  future  great- 
ness— a mind  sedate,  studious  and  enquiring; 
soaring,  at  an  early  age,  beyond  the  trivial  and 
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ephemeral  objects  which  usually  circumscribe  the 
views  and  occupy  the  attention  of  youth.  In 
these  remarks  we  would  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood. We  do  not  belong  to  that  class  who  seem 
to  suppose  that  every  man  who  becomes  distinguish- 
ed, (even  although  his  greatness  may  be  rather 
fortuitous  than  the  result  of  native  powers,)  must 
have  been  a prodigy  when  a child.  Hence  we  find 
in  the  biographical  memoirs  of  most  distinguished 
individuals,  numerous  stories  and  anecdotes,  nar- 
rated with  all  the  dignity  of  historic  truth,  tending 
to  shew  that  the  man  who  afterwards  became  such, 
was  a great  mathematician,  a great  poet,  or  a great 
hero,  even  when  a child,  which  had  no  existence  in 
fact, or  were  so  nearly  allied tocommon  occurrences, 
as  not  to  have  been  a subject  of  observation  at  the 
time,  and  would  never  have  been  thought  of  after- 
wards, had  it  not  been  for  the  subsequent  distinc- 
tion of  the  individual.  What  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous ! But  with  this,  as  with  most  other  subjects, 
there  is  a proneness  in  mankind  to  ascribe  to  novel 
and  extraordinary  causes,  what  is  the  result  of  the 
ordinary  principles  of  nature  ; and  among  these 
principles  there  are  none  more  apparent,  although 
none  more  disregarded  and  abused,  than  that  of  the 
equality  of  mankind . In  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  attributes  of  our  species,  mankind  are 
essentially  equal.  All  have  the  same  passions,  and 
the  same  intellectual  powers  ; the  difference  which 
exists  is  not  in  principle , but  in  degree . We  are 
not  to  expect  prodigies  in  the  shape  of  men  5 and 
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the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  is  to  be  regretted  : as 
they  are  unfounded  in  fact,  so  they  are  pernicious 
in  their  consequences.  No  more  effectual  way  of 
degrading  and  oppressing  mankind,  has  ever  been 
devised — none  has  ever  been  more  successful  than 
that  of  exalting  individuals  of  the  human  family 
above  humanity  ; of  rendering'  them  demi-gods, 
and  secondary  objects  of  adoration.  From  the  ex- 
altation of  individuals,  whole  classes  have  been 
exalted  ; and  the  same  causes  which  raise  one  por- 
tion of  the  human  family  to  superior  beings,  degrade 
others  to  the  brute  creation.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  delusion  of  paying  “ divine  honors”  to 
mortal  men,  has  passed  by.  It  exists  at  the  present 
day,  and  has  existed  at  all  times.  It  is  true  that 
ignorance  and  credulity  are  the  support  of  such 
false  and  pernicious  opinions  ; but  was  there  ever  a 
time  when  ignorance  and  credulity  did  not  exist  ? 
That  some  individuals  have  more  innate  bravery, 
and  some  more  native  genius  and  capacity  than 
others,  is  admitted  : yet  it  does  not  even  follow 
that  such  uniformly,  or  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  others,  become  distinguished.  This  shews 
how  much  depends  upon  education,  industry  , and 
the  influence  of  favorable  circumstances,  having  a 
tendency  to  give  a development  and  direction  to 
the  capacity  of  individuals. 

From  these  considerations  we  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  details  of  the  early  feats  and  ex- 
ploits of  our  hero  ; but  shall  consider  him,  when  a 
child,  as  like  unto  other  children.  We  shall  not 
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claim  that  he  was  born  a great  man  ; but  that  he 
became  such  from  a judicious  and  successful  use  of 
the  powers  given  him,  and  from  a concurrence  of 
circumstances,  affording  an  opportunity  for  adisplay 
of  those  powers.  We  have  remarked  that  when  a 
boy,  he  was  remarkably  sedate  and  thoughtful,  and 
considered  this  circumstance  as  in  some  measure  a 
presage  of  his  future  character.  It  may  be  deemed 
so  as  much  as  any  other,  but  no  characteristic  of  a 

child  can  indicate  the  character  of  the  man,  as  that 

* 

depends  upon  a great  variety  of  causes,  some  of 
which  are  more  or  less  fortuitous  in  their  nature^ 
and  cannot  be  controuled  by  human  foresight.  Lev- 
ity of  mind,  although  it  is  not  altogether  incompat- 
ible with  a certain  species  of  talent,  is  never,  how- 
ever, associated  with  those  mental  qualities,  which 
are  requisite  for  the  performance  of  great  actions. 
It  is  to  be  expected  in  youth;  but  the  extension  of 
its  dominion  to  manhood,  destroys  the  dignity,  and 
in  a great  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  human 
character.  A mind  naturally  serious,  thoughtful 
and  enquiring,  is  seldom  destitute  of  capacity  and 
energy  ; and  when  these  qualities  are  discernable 
in  youth,  a period  in  which  levity  and  passion  usually 
have  an  undisputed  dominion,  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  affording  a promise  of  future  talents,  charac* 
ter,  at?d  usefulness,  which  few  other  characteristics 
disclose. 

The  early  education  of  Oliver  Hazard  was  not 
neglected,  although  he  did  not  enjoy  very  superior 
advantages.  He  was  principally  educated  at  New- 
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port,  and  attended  the  best  schools  that  place  afford- 
ed. He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  remarkably  stu- 
dious, and  made  great  proficiency  in  every  branch 
of  learning  to  which  his  attention  was  directed. 
*But  his  father  having  designed  him  for  the  navy,  the 
period  of  his  education  was  very  limited,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
peaceful  and  pleasing  pursuits  of  literature,  to  that 
profession  of  which  he  became  the  brightest  orna- 
ment, and  to  that  element  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  his  glory  and  usefulness. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Perry's  eniry  on  board  the  General  Green , commanded  by 
his  father — -first  cruise  of  the  General  Green  on  the  ha - 
vanna  station — her  subsequent  cruises — incident  wvh  a 
British  74 — General  Green  visited  the  port  of  Jacrnael — 
assisted  in  the  reduction  of  that  place — Perry  leaves  the 
General  Green  at  the  reduction  of  the  navy — sails  for 
the  Mediterranean  in  1801 — is  promoted  to  an  acting 
Lieutenancy — returns — in  1 804,  sails  again  for  the  Me- 
diterranean— commencement  of  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Regency  of  Tripoli — action  be- 
tween the  American  schooner  Enterprize  and  Tripolitan 
Corsair — Com . Dale  sails  with  a squadron for  the  Medi- 
terranean— blokades  Tripoli — in  180 3 ano  her  squad- 
ron set  out  under  Com . Preble— differences  with  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco — loss  of  the  Philadelphia  her  re- 
capture by  Lieut  Decaiur— attack  upon  Tripoli , 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  commenced  his  naval 
career  under  the  auspices  of  his  father.  In  April 
1799,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  received  a 
midshipman’s  warrant,  and  entered  on  board  the 
General  Green,  commanded  by  his  father.  The 
first  cruise  of  the  General  Green  was  on  the  Havan- 
na  station,  and  was  one  of  great  utility.  She  return- 
ed from  her  cruise  on  the  27th  day  of  July  following, 
having,  in  so  short  a period,  convoyed  more  than 
fifty  mercantile  vesse  s,  bound  to  different  ports  in 
the  United  States.  The  important  services  which 
the  General  Green  rendered  our  commerce,  would 
have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  been  for  the  preva- 
lence of  a contagious  disease'ameng  the  crew,  which 
obliged  her  to  quit  her  station,  and  return  to  the  Uni- 
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ted  States,  This  was  the  first  voyage  made  by  oar 
youthful  hero  ; and  it  was  here,  under  the  nautical 
aud  moral  guidance  and  instruction  of  paternal  ex- 
perience and  skill,  that  he  was  first  initiated  in  the 
rudiments  of  that  school  of  hardships  and  perils — a 
seafaring  life.  It  was  here  that  he  first  became  fa- 
miliar with  that  element  upon  which  he  was  after 
wards  destined  to  act  so  conspicuous  and  useful  a 
part. 

Oliver  Hazard  continued  on  board  the  General 
Green  during  her  subsequent  cruises,  and  profiting 
both  by  instruction  and  experience,  he  made  rapid 
proficiency  in  naval  tactics.  On  a cruise  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Havanna,  with  a brig  under  convoy,  the 
General  Green  fell  in  with  a British  74,  on  which 
occasion  an  incident  occured,  that,  though  unimpor- 
tant in  itself,  disclosed  the  bravery  of  the  elder  Per- 
ry, and  the  character  of  the  American  navy,  at  that 
early  period.  The  British  ship  fired  a shot  at  the 
brig  to  bring  her  to  ; but  neither  the  brig  nor  the 
General  Green  paying  any  attention  to  this,  but 
keeping  their  course,  a boat  was  dispatched  from 
the  74,  to  board  the  brig  ; upon  which  the  General 
Green  fired  a shot  at  the  boat,  which  brought  her 
alongside,  whereupon  the  74  bore  down  and  spoke 
the  General  Green,  demanding  the  reason  why  her 
boat  was  fired  upon  ; to  which  Capt.  Perry  replied 
that  it  was  to  prevent  her  boarding  the  brig,  which 
was  under  his  protection.  To  this  the  British  cap- 
tain observed,  that  it  was  very  surprising  a British 
74  gun  ship  could  not  examine  a merchant  brig  ! “If 
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she  was  a first  rate  ship,”  said  Captain  Perry,  “ she 
should  not  do  it  to  the  dishonour  of  my  flag.”  The 
captain  of  the  74  then  in  very  polite  terms,  asked 
Capt.  Perry  if  he  would  consent  to  the  brig’s  being 
examined ; Cat.  Perry  assented,  observing,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  useless,  as  he  was  confident 
that  no  part  of  her  cargo  was  liable  to  seizure. 

During  the  cruise  of  the  General  Green  on  the 
West-India  station,  in  1800,  she  visited  the  port  of 
Jacmel,  which  at  that  time  was  invested  by  land  by 
a detachment  of  the  celebrated  Toussaint’s  army. 
The  General  Green, after  having  cruised  off  the  port 
for  some  time,  and  intercepted  supplies  destined  for 
the  relief  of  the  garrison,  assisted  in  the  reduction 
of  the  place  ; which  being  closely  besieged  on  the 
land  side  by  Toussaint’s  army,  and  blockaded  by 
the  General  Green,  was  soon  reduced  to  a state  of 
starvation,  and  the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of 
more  than  5000,  surrendered  to  Toussaint.  The 
General  Green  engaged  three  of  the  forts  very 
warmly  for  some  time,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  the  town  and  two  of  their  forts,  and  retire 
to  their  strongest  fort;  the  colours  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  soon  hauled  down.  The  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  American  frigate  in  this  affair,  was 
very  inconsiderable,  a few  shots  in  her  sides,  and 
some  of  her  rigging  cut  away. 

The  reduction  of  this  place  was  at  the  time  thought 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 
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From  the  spirit,  promptitude,  and  bravery  dis- 
played in  this  affair,  and  the  occurrence  with  the 
British  74,  it  would  seem  that  the  father  taught  the 
son  by  example  as  well  as  precept  ; and  that  neither 
were  lost  upon  him  has  been  fully  proved. 

Oliver  Hazard  continued  on  board  the  General 
Green  until  the  reduction  of  the  navy  in  1801.  The 
same  year,  the  Tripolitan  corsairs  having  committed 
depredations  upon  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, three  frigates  and  a sloop  of  war  were  order- 
ed there  for  its  protection.  Ferry  was  attached  to 
the  Adams  frigate,  one  of  the  three  commanded  by 
Capt.  Campbell.  This  small  squadron  was  active 
and  useful.  It  afforded  protection  to  a number  of 
our  mercantile  vessels  ; cleared  the  Mediterranean 
of  the  piratical  flag,  the  Tripolitan  cruisers  being 
compelled  to  retire  to  their  ports ; and  blockaded 
Tripoli. — Perry  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1803,  having  during  this  cruise  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, improved  greatly  in  naval  tactics,  from 
experience  and  observation,  and  been  promoted  to 
an  acting  Lieutenancy.  This  was  a most  useful 
school  to  him,  as  well  as  to  many  other  of  our  naval 
officers  ; and  that  he  made  a good  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  afforded,  will  not  be  doubted.  In 
1 804,  under  his  old  commander  Capt.  Campbell,  he 
sailed  again  for  the  Mediterranean;  Capt.  Campbell 
commanding  one  of  the  four  frigates  sent  out  as  a 
reinforcement  to  our  squadron.  Soon  after  this,  he 
was  appointed  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Nautilus,  in 
jyhtch  situation  he  continued  some  time.  Perry  re- 
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mained  with  oyr  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Tripoli,  when  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  in  the  capacity  of  se- 
cond Lieutenant  of  the  Eessex  frigate,  commanded 
by  Com.  Rogers.  He  was  concerned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interval  that  he  was  absent,  in  the 
various  operations  of  our  navy  on  this  station;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  caught  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  skill 
and  experienc  e of  naval  warfare.  It  wras  here  that 
his  native  bravery  was  ty  st  disclosed,  and  his  char- 
acter, which  subsequently  has  become  a subject  o! 
just  admiration,  developed. 

From  the  connection  which  Perry  had  with  the 
Tripolitan  war,  and  as  this  maybe  considered  as  the 
school  where  most  of  our  naval  officers  were  first 
practically  instructed  in  naval  tactics,  and  hostile 
maritime  operations,  it  will  not  be  thought  a di- 
gression to  give  a more  connected  and  particular 
history  of  it. 

In  April,  1799,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  policy  which 
directs  the  councils  of  that  government,  (if  govern- 
ment it  can  be  called,)  peremptorily  ordered  away 
the  American  consul,  then  resident  at  Tripoli,  un- 
less certain  recent  and  novel  demands  which  he  had 
made  upon  the  United  States  should  be  complied 
with.  No  depredations,  however,  were  committed 
upon  our  commerce  by  the  corsairs  of  Tripoli,  until 
the  year  1801,  the  Bashaw  having,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  of  that  year,  declared  war  against  the  United 
States.  His  cruisers  were  immediately  ordered  to 
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capture  American  vessels,  and  five  were  taken  the 
same  month  ; and  many  more  it  is  probable  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  pirates,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  precautionary  measures  which  wrere 
adopted.  In  February  preceding,  -Mr.  Cathcart, 
the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  perceiving  that  all 
hopes  of  accommodation  with  the  Regency  were  at 
an  end,  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  American 
consuls  and  agents  in  Europe  and  Africa,  advising 
them  of  the  dispositions  o£  the  Bashaw  towards  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Tripolitans  w ould  commence  hostilities  within  sixty 
days.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  many 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  different  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  prevented  from  sailing,  unless 
under  convoy.  Hostilities  having  been  commenced 
by  the  Regency,  there  was  no  other  course  remain- 
ing for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but  to 
chastise  these  pirates  and  freebooters.  The  first  na- 
val action  that  ensued,  was  in  August  following,  off 
Malta,  between  the  American  schooner  Enterprise, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Sterrett,  and  a Tripolitan 
Cruiser:  the  former  had  twelve  guns,  and  a crew' 
of  ninety  men  ; the  latter  fourteen  guns,  and  eighty- 
five  men.  The  action  continued  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  was  fought  with  the  greatest  desperation. 
The  corsair  being  unable  to  withstand  the  dread- 
ful fire  of  the  Enterprize,  hauled  down  her  colours, 
upon  which  the  crew  of  the  Enterprize  left  their 
guns,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  victory  : upon  this 
the  cruiser  resumed  the  action,  poured  a broad- 
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side  into  the  Enterprize,  hoisted  her  colours,  and 
attempted  to  board.  They  were  again  overcome, 
and  struck  their  colours  the  second  time.  Being 
ordered  by  Capt.  Sterrett  under  hisjquarter,  they 
had  no  sooner  taken  that  position,  than  they  pour- 
ed another  broadside  into  the  Enterprize,  hoisting 
their  bloody  flag,  and  renewing  the  action  once 
more.  But  they  were  soon  overcome  the  third 
time  by  the  brave  and  skilful  crew  o/  the  Enter- 
prize. When  the  cruiser  renewed  the  action  the 
third  time,  the  crew  of  the  Enterprize,  indignant 
at  such  perfidious  conduct,  exclaimed,  “ fight  on, 
and  sink  the  perfidious  villains  to  the  bottom.’5 
But  treacherous  and  vile  as  was  their  own  con- 
duct, they  did  not  hesitate,  the  moment  they  per- 
ceived themselves  in  their  power,  to  appeal  in  the 
most  supplicating  manner,  to  the  mercy  of  their 
conquerors.  The  commander,  to  convince  the 
Americans  that  he  would  offer  no  more  resistance, 
bending  over  the  waist  of  the  vessel,  threw  her  col- 
ours into  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  the  base  and 
perfidious  conduct  of  the  Tripolitans,  Capt.  Ster- 
rett was  actuated  by  too  just  sentiments  of  brave- 
ry, to  permit  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  or 
to  continue  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  after  they  had 
ceased  all  resistance,  and  when  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to  make  any. 
The  corsair  was  dreadfully  shot  to  pieces ; her 
mizzen-mast  shot  away,  numerous  shots  between 
wind  and  water,  and  fifty  of  her  crew  were  killed 
and  wounded.  But  the  Enterprize  did  not  lose  a 
3 * 
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single  man,  although  the  action  continued  for  neat- 
ly three  hours. * Such  is  the  difference  between 
barbarian  bravery  and  disciplined  valour  and  skill. 

Subsequently  to  this  action,  the  same  year,  Com- 
modore Dale,  with  a squadron  of  three  frigates 
and  a sloop  of  war,  sailed  from  the  United  States 
for  the  Mediterranean.  As  we  have  already  men- 
tioned,  Perry  was  on  board  one  of  these  frigates. 
Oo  the  arrival  of  this  squadron,  Commodore  Dale 
blockaded  the  port  of  Tripoli,  and  published  a 
regular  notification  of  the  existence  of  the  block- 
ade. The  presence  and  operations  of  this  squad- 
ron, afforded  extensive  protection  to  the  American 
commerce,  and  compelled  the  Tripolitan  cruisers 
to  retire  to  their  ports  for  safety. 

The  subsequent  year  the  Constellation,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Murray,  sailed  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. During  this  and  part  of  the  following 
year,  the  Mediterranean  squadron  wras  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Morris,  and  its  operations 
were  unimportant,  and  occasioned  much  dissatis- 
faction, the  conduct  of  the  Commodore  having  been 
severely  censured  ; but  with  what  justice,  we  are 
not  in  the  possession  of  information  to  determine. 
In  1803,  the  government  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  Tripoli  with  vigour  and  effect:  accord- 
ingly, a squadron  of  seven  sail  was  ordered  to 
be  fitted  out  for  the  Mediterranean. 

This  squadron  sailed  from  the  United  States  on 
the  13th  of  August,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
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modore  Preble,  It  consisted  of  the  Constitution 
of  44  guns,  on  board  of  which  was  the  Commo- 
dore ; the  Philadelphia  of  44;  the  Argus  of  18  ; 
the  Syren  of  16  ; the  Nautilus  of  16  ; the  Vixen  of 
16,  and  the  Enterprize  of  14.*  On  the  arrival 
of  Com.  Preble  at  Gibraltar,  he  learned  that  our 
affairs  with  Morocco  had  assumed  a very  suspicious 
aspect.  A Moorish  brig  captured  by  Capt.  Bain- 
bridge,  was  discovered  to  have  orders  to  cruise  for 
American  vessels,  by  the  authority  of  which  it  had 
captured  an  American  brig;  the  Emperor,  howe- 
ver, denied  having  given  any  orders  of  this  de- 
scription. After  this,  another  act  of  hostility  was 
committed  ; an  order  was  issued  to  seize  all  Amer- 
ican vessels  at  Mogadore,  and  the  brig  Hannah,  of 
Salem,  was  actually  seized.  This  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  determined  Commodore  Preble  to  adopt 
more  decisive  measures.  He  accordingly  gave  or- 
ders to  bring  in,  for  examination,  all  Moorish  ves- 
sels ; and  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  being  expected  at  Tangiers,  the  Commo- 
dore appeared  with  a part  oi  his  squadron,  off  that 
port.  This  spirited  conduct  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  next  day  a present  was  sent  to  the  American 
squadron;  the  brig  which  had  been  detained  at 
Mogadore  was  released,  and  in  a few  days  the  Com- 
modore and  American  Consul  were  invited  to  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor  ; at  which  he  express- 
ed much  regret  that  any  differences  had  arisen, 
and  said  that  he  was  desirous  to  be  at  peac§  with 
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the  United  States.  By  this  spirited  and  vigorous 
conduct  of  Commodore  Preble,  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  was  deterred  from  hostilities  with  the 
United  States,  upon  which  he  had  probably  deter- 
mined. 

Our  differences  with  Morocco  being  thus  prompt- 
ly adjusted,  Commodore  Preble  was  left  at  liberty 
to  act,  with  his  whole  force  against  Tripoli  ; but 
the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  active 
operations  ; and,  soon  after,  an  accident  occurred 
which  reduced  his  force,  and  in  some  measure  in- 
terrupted his  views.  It  was  the  loss  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate and  distressing.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st 
of  October,  the  Philadelphia,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Bainbridge,  being  about  five  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  Tripoli,  discerned  a sail,  and  im- 
mediately gave  chase.  The  sail  wich  had  hoisted 
Tripolitan  colours,  continued  her  course  near 
shore,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Philadelphia  for 
some  time.  The  pursuit,  however,  was  given  up 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  but  seven 
fathoms  water,  and  that  the  fire  of  the  frigate  had 
but  little  effect,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  prevent 
the  vessel  from  entering  Tripoli.  On  attempting 
to  beat  off,  the  Philadelphia,  about  four  miles  and 
an  half  from  the  town,  ran  on  a rock  not  laid  down 
in  any  chart.  On  sounding,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  greatest  depth  of  water  was  astern,  and 
it  was  thereupon  determined  to  back  off  the  frigate  ; 
to  effect  which  the  most  active  exertions  were 
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made  ; the  .sails  were  laid  aback,  all  the  guns 
thrown  overboard,  excepting  a few  abaft,  which 
were  required  to  defend  the  ship  from  the  Tripoli- 
tan gun-boats  then  firing  at  her ; the  water  in  the 
hold  started — the  anchors  thrown  away  from  the 
bows,  and  the  foremast  cut  away.  But  all  exer- 
tions proved  ineffectual ; yet  her  gallant  command- 
er and  crew  were  determined  to'  defend  her  to  the 
last  extremity,  notwithstanding  their  embarrassed 
and  distressing  situation,  deprived  of  almost  every 
means  of  defence,  against  the  numerous  gun-boats 
by  which  she  was  attacked  ; but  a large  reinforce- 
ment coming  out  of  Tripoli,  they  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  strike,  and  to  surrender  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  a barbarous  foe.  This  wras  about 
sunset.  The  Tripolitans  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  frigate,  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
crew,  which,  including  officers,  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  men.  Two  days  afterwards,  the 
Tripolitans  succeeded  in  getting  the  frigate  off,  be- 
ing favoured  by  a strong  wind  blowing  towards 
the  shore,  and  towed  her  into  the  harbour  in  great 
triumph.  The  loss  of  the  Philadelphia  under  such 
circumstances,  was  apparently  an  occurrence  pe- 
culiarly disastrous  and  mortifying  ; yet  in  the  se- 
quel it  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  bold  and  ha- 
zardous enterprizes  of  which  there  is  any  record  in 
the  history  of  human  transactions. 

Not  long  after  the  capture  of  the  Philadelphia 
frigate,  Lieut.  Stephen  Decatur,  (now  Commo- 
dore.) who  had  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean 
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subsequently  to  this  event,  projected  a plan  for 
her  re-capture. — The  enterprise  being  submitted 
to  Commodore  Preble,  he  at  first  hesitated  in  giv- 
ing his  authority,  considering  it  too  imminently 
hazardous  ; but  finally  assented  to  it.  The  pro- 
jector of  the  enterprise  having  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  made 
immediate  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Accordingly,  the  ketch  Intrepid,  lately  captur- 
ed by  him,  having  a crew  of  seventy  volunteers, 
and  the  brig  Syren,  sailed  from  Syracuse,  for  Tri- 
poli, where  they  arrived  after  a passage  of  fifteen 
days.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  day  when  the 
two  vessels  arrived  off  the  harbour,  and  it  was 
determined  that  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
attempt  should  be  made.  The  arrangement  was, 
to  have  the  Intrepid,  accompanied  by  the  boats, 
enter  the  harbour,  and  the  Syren  to  aid  the  boats, 
and  to  receive  the  crew  of  the  Intrepid,  in  case  it 
should  be  found  expedient  to  make  a fire  ship  of  that 
vessel.  A change  of  wind,  however,  having  sepa- 
rated the  two  vessels  several  miles,  and  Lieutenant 
Decatur  fearing  that  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
enterprize,  entered  the  harbour  alone,  about  eight 
o’clock.  The  Philadelphia,  “ fallen — but  not  dis- 
graced,” lay  within  half  gun  shot  of  the  Bashaw’s 
castle,  and  the  principal  battery'  ; two  Tripolitan 
cruisers  being  within  cable  length,  upon  the  star- 
board quarter ; and  within  half  gun  shot  on  her  star- 
board bow,  were  a number  of  gun-boats.  From 
the  lightness  of  the  wind,  with  all  the  exertions  they 
could  make,  they  had  advanced  but  three  miles  in 
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the  same  number  of  hours.  They  were  hailed 
from  the  Philadelphia,  when  within  about  two 
hundred  yards,  and  were  ordered  to  anchor,  on 
peril  of  being  fired  into,  the  guns  of  the  Philadel- 
phia being  mounted  and  loaded.  The  reply  from 
the  Intrepid  was  that  all  her  anchors  were  lost  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  she  continued  to  advance, 
until  within  fifty  yards  of  the  frigate,  when  the  wind 
dying  away,  Lieutenant  Decatur  ordered  a rope  to 
be  fastened  to  the  fore  chains  thereof,  which  be- 
ing effected,  the  Intrepid  was  warped  along  side. 
Hitherto  the  Tripolitans  had  been  completely  de- 
ceived as  to  the  character  and  designs  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  on  discovering  that  she  was  an  enemy,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis- 
order. At  this  critical  moment,  the  gallant  Deca- 
tur sprang  on  board  the  Philadelphia,  and  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  Midshipman  Morris,  (now 
Capt  Morris.)  It  was  a minute  or  more,  before 
any  others  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board  the  frigate,  so  that  had  not  the  Tripolitans 
been  in  the  greatest  consternation,  they  might  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  have  defeated  the  enter- 
prise *,  and  probably  with  the  loss  of  the  brave  offi- 
cer who  planned  and  conducted  it.  But  destiny 
ordered  otherwise  ; a better  fate  awaited  these 
brave  and  patriotic  Americans.  A considerable 
proportion  of  the  crew  of  the  Intrepid  were  soon 
on  board  the  frigate  ; which  was  decisive  of  the 
contest.  The  Tripolitans  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  desperate  attack  of  the  Americans  ; they  were 
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immediately  overpowered,  and  twenty  of  them  kill- 
ed. As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  Amer- 
icans had  got  possession  of  the  frigate,  she  was 
immediately  fired  upon  from  the  castle  and  battery, 
and  the  two  corsairs  ; and  a number  of  launches 
being  observed  to  be  put  in  motion  in  the  harbour, 
Lieutenant  Decatur  thought  it  expedient  to  remain 
on  board  the  frigate,  considering  that  the  best  situa- 
tion for  defence  ; but  perceiving  that  the  launches 
remained  at  a distance,  it  was  determined  to  leave 
the  frigate  and  set  her  on  fire,  which  was  effected 
with  complete  success,  and  with  entire  safety,  al- 
though the  conflagration  was  so  rapid,  that  the  In- 
trepid was  imminently  exposed  ; but  being  aided  by 
a favourable  wind,  which  at  this  moment,  almost 
providentially,  sprang  up,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  harbour.  In  this  brilliant  affair  the 
Americans  did  not  sustain  the  loss  of  a single  man, 
and  had  only  four  wounded.* — The  novelty  and 
boldness  of  this  enterprise,  the  secrecy  and  success 
with  which  it  was  executed,  and  the  desperate 
courage  which  the  Americans  displayed,  filled  the 
Tripolitans  with  astonishment,  and  gave  them  a 
most  exalted  opinion  of  the  courage  and  skill  of 
American  seamen. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia,  Com- 
modore Preble  employed  the  American  squadron 
during  the  following  spring  and  a part  of  the  sum- 
mer, in  cruising,  maintaining  the  blockade  of  the 
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harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  in  making  preparation  fof 
an  attack  upon  the  town,  should  circumstances 
render  that  measure  necessary  or  expedient.  His 
force  was  considerably  augmented,  having  put  in 
commission  a prize  vessel,  called  the  Scourge  ; 
and  six  gun-boats  and  two  bomb  ships  were  obtain- 
ed from  the  King  of  Naples,  and  he  was  authorised 
to  take  a number  of  Neapolitans  into  his  service 
to  man  the  gun-boats.  After  this  addition,  his 
force  consisted  of  the  following  vessels  : the  Con- 
stitution frigate  of  44  guns  ; the  brigs  Argus,  Syren 
and  Scourge,  the  two  former  of  18  guns;  the 
schooners  Vixen,  Nautilus  and  Enterprize  ; six 
Gun- Boats,  each  carrying  a 26  brass  pounder, 
and  two  Bomb-ketches.  This  force  was  united 
under  the  Commodore  on  the  21st  of  July,  1804, 
off  the  harbour  of  Tripoli.  From  the  unfavoura- 
ble state  of  the  weather,  and  the  adverse  course 
of  the  wind,  he  was  prevented  from  approaching 
the  town  until  the  28th,  when  the  squadron  anchor- 
ed within  two  and  an  half  miles  of  the  batteries  ; 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  leave  this  station,  the 
wind  having  risen  up,  which  soon  increased  to  a 
gale.  On  the  3d  of  August,  the  squadron  again 
approached  within  about  the  same  distance  of  the 
fortifications.  The  Commodore  observing  that 
several  of  the  Tripolitan  boats  were  without  the 
reef  of  rocks  which  cover  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon 
the  shipping  and  batteries.  He  accordingly  made 
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signals  for  the  different  vessels  of  the  squadron  to 
come  within  speaking  distance,  and  communicat- 
ed to  the  several  commanders  his  orders  of  attack. 
The  gun-boats  and  bomb-ketches  were  immediate- 
ly manned  and  prepared  for  action,  the  former  being 
arranged  into  three  divisions,  consisting  of  three 
boats  each.  The  signal  for  a general  attack  was 
given  at  about  three  o’clock,  P.  M.  which  was  im- 
mediately commenced  by  the  bomb-ketches  throw- 
ing shells  into  the  town.  The  attack  having  been 
commenced,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
most  tremendous  cannonade  from  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries and  vessels  in  the  harbour,  both  comprising 
more  than  two  hundred  guns.  The  Bashaw’s  castle 
and  the  batteries  mounted  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
guns,  of  which  fifty-five  were  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nace  ; the  remainder  long  eighteen  and  twelve 
pounders  ; and  there  were  nineteen  gun-boats,  each 
carrying  a long  twenty-four  or  eighteen  pounder  in 
the  bow,  and  two  howitzers  abaft ; two  schooners  of 
eight  guns  each,  a brig  of  ten,  and  two  gallies  of  four 
each,  in  the  harbour.  Besides  the  ordinary  garrisons 
and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  estimat- 
ed at  three  thousand,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  had  been  collected  for  the  defence  of  the 
town.  The  cannonading  from  the  batteries  and 
vessels  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  returned  by 
the  American  squadron,  which  soon  advanced  with- 
in gun  shot  of  the  batteries.  Captain  Stephen  De- 
catur, commanding  three  gun-boats,  having  made 
au  attack  upon  nine  gun-boats  of  the  enemy,  form- 
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;ng  their  eastern  division,  dashed  in  the  midst  ot 
them,  and  a desperate  conflict,  with  bayonet,  spear 
and  sabre,  soon  ensued.  Captain  Decatur  grap- 
pled a Tripolitan  boat,  and  boarded  her  with  only 
fifteen  men  ; yet  so  resolute  and  desperate  was  the 
attack,  that  in  ten  minutes,  her  decks  were  cleared, 
and  her  flag  was  down.  In  this  affair  three  Ameri- 
cans we&e  wounded.  Captain  Decatur,  at  this  mo- 
ment, being  informed  that  his  brother,  Lieut.  James 
Decatur,  commanding  gun-boat,  No.  1,  having  en- 
gaged and  captured  a boat  of  the  enemy,  had  been 
treacherously  and  murderously  shot  by  the  Tripoli- 
tan commander,  whilst  in  the  act  of  stepping  on 
board  of  the  captured  vessel,  sailed  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  the  murderer  of  his  brother.  He 
soon  discovered  him  retreating  within  the  lines,  and 
succeeded  in  coming  along  side,  and  immediately 
boarded, -although  he  had  but  eleven  men  with  him. 
A desperate,  and  for  a few  minutes,  doubtful  contest 
ensued.  Decatur  immediately  attacked  the  Tri- 
politan commander,  who  was  armed  with  a spear 
and  cutlass.  The  T urk  thrust  with  his  spear,  which 
Decatur  successfully  parried,  until  he  broke  his 
sword  close  to  the  hilt,  when  he  seized  the  spear* 
and  immediately  closed,  and  after  a most  violent 
struggle,  both  fell,  Decatur  being  uppermost.  The 
Tripolitan  commander  drew  a dagger  from  his  belt, 
but  was  prevented  from  using  it,  Decatur  having 
seized  his  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  a pis- 
tol from  his  pocket,  shot  him  dead.  This  desperate 
rencountre  between  the  two  commanders  brought 
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together  both  their  crews  for  their  defence,  and  d 
desperate  and  bloody  conflict  commenced  around 
them.  So  many  had  fallen,  killed  and  wounded,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  Decatur  could  extricate  him- 
self, when  the  struggle  had  ceased  between  him  and 
the  Tripolitan  commander.  This  affair,  whether  we 
consider  the  motive  which  impelled  the  command- 
ing officer,  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  the  suc- 
cess with  which  it  was  executed,  the  incident  of  the 
contest  between  the  two  commanders,  or  the  heroic 
bravery  which  the  Americans  displayed,  is  not  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  Decatur  in 
his  struggle  with  the  Turk,  was  slightly  wounded  in 
his  right  arm  and  breast  $ and  his  men  were  all 
wounded  but  four.  The  life  of  Decatur  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  and  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  one  of  his  men,  although  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life  ; which  is  an  instance  of  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment on  the  part  of  a seaman  to  his  commander, 
that  has  few  examples,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  chal- 
lenge the  highest  admiration. — During  the  struggle 
between  Decatur  and  the  Turk,  the  former  was  at- 
tacked in  the  rear,  the  assailant  arning  a blow  at  his 
head,  which  must  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  this  he- 
roic American  tar,  who  was  so  badly  wounded  him- 
self as  to  be  deprived  of  both  of  his  arms,  rushed  in 
between  Decatur  and  the  Tripolitan,  and  exposed 
his  own  head  to  the  falling  sabre.  He  received  the 
stroke,  which  fractured  his  skull,  but  happily  not 
so  as  to  be  fatal,  and  he  survived  to  receive  the 
thanks  and  admiration  of  his  commander  and  com- 
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panions  in  the  “ bloody  strife,”  and  a pension  from 
his  grateful  country. — Captain  Decatur  secured  the 
prize  ; which,  together  with  the  first  boat  he  had 
captured,  he  conducted  safely  to  the  American 
squadron. 

Another  contest  between  an  American  boat  and 
one  of  the  enemies’  occurred,  which  in  some  of  its 
circumstances  was  similar  to  this,  in  which  the  com- 
mander and  crew  of  the  former,  displayed  equal 
courage.  Lieut.  Trippe,  with  only  a midshipman 
and  eleven  men,  boarded  a large  boat  of  the  enemy, 
manned  by  thirty-six  men,  the  Anerican  boat  falling 
off  before  any  more  of  the  crew  could  get  on  board* 
These  eleven  men  were  thus  placed  in  a situation 
where  there  was  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death: 
and  a victory  over  more  than  thrice  their  number* 
A most  desperate  and  unequal  conflict  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  for  some  time  seemed  doubtful ; but 
the  vast  superiority  of  disciplined  valour  over  barba- 
rian force,  soon  discovered  itself.  The  Tripolitans 
were  overcome,  and  with  great  slaughter,  fourteen 
being  killed,  and  seven  wounded.  All  that  survived 
were  made  prisoners.  During  the  action  a personal 
contest  ensued  between  Lieutenant  Trippe  and  the 
Tripolitan  commander;  the  sword  of  the  former 
bending,  he  closed  with  his  antagonist,  and  both  fell* 
Lieutenant  Trippe  wrested  the  Turk’s  sword  from 
bis  hand,  and  thrust  it  through  his  heart. 

The  American  squadron,  for  more  than  two  hours? 
was  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  batteries,  from  which  a 
constant  fire  was  maintained,  being  within  grape 
4* 
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shot  distance.  But  the  damage  which  it  sustained 
was  inconsiderable,  viewed  with  reference  to  its  ex- 
posed situation.  The  Constitution  was  considera- 
bly injured  in  her  sails  and  rigging,  and  her  main 
mast  was  struck  by  a thirty-two  pound  ball.  The 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron  sustained  some  injury 
in  their  rigging,  and  had  several  men  wounded  ; but 
not  a man  was  killed  during  the  whole  engagement, 
excepting  Lieut.  Decatur,  already  noticed.  He 
was  a young  officer  of  great  promise,  and  deeply 
lamented. — The  enemy  sustainedja  serious  injury; 
and  what  perhaps,  was  of  more  importance,  the  op- 
erations and  activity  of  the  squadron,  and  the  deter- 
mined and  desperate  bravery  which  the  Americans 
displayed,  made  a most  serious  and  salutary  impres- 
sion. The  Tripolitans  were  astonished  at  what 
they  had  witnessed,  and  could  hardly  believe  the 
Americans  to  be  men.  A number  of  their  gun-boats 
were  captured,  on  board  of  all  of  which,  were  one 
hundred  and  three  men,  of  whom  forty-seven  were 
killed  and  twenty-six  wounded  ; three  boats  were 
sunk,  with  all  their  men  on  board  ; many  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
and  on  shore ; a number  of  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
teries were  dismounted,  and  the  town  sustained 
considerable  injury. 

Commodore  Preble,  on  the  5th  August,  sent 
twelve  of  the  wounded  Tripolitans,  who  had  had 
their  wounds  dressed,  and  received  every  attention 
which  humanity  could  dictate,  into  Tripoli,  by  a 
French  privateer ; and  a letter,  addressed  to  thfe 
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minister  of  the  Bashaw,  The  representations  of 
the  released  prisoners,  contributed  to  increase  the 
astonishment  with  which  the  Americans  were  view* 
ed.  They  informed  their  sovereign  that  in  battle, 
the  American  were  fiercer  than  lions,  and  in  the 
treatment  o£  their  prisoners  more  kind  than  even 
musselmen.  The  Bashaw,  being  destitute  of  sen- 
timents of  humanity  himself,  could  not  conceive 
what  had  induced  the  American  commander  to 
send  in  their  prisoners,  but  being  informed  that  he 
had  no  other  motive  than  that  of  humanity,  he 
professed  to  admire  so  noble  a principle  of  action  ; 
and  added,  that  if  any  wounded  Americans  should 
fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  in  like  manner  restore 
them.  But  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  is  very 
questionable,  inasmuch  as  he  refused  to  release 
any  of  the  crew  of  the  Philadelphia,  Two  days 
-.fter,  the  Commodore  received  a letter  from  the 
French  consul,  advising  him  that  he  thought  it 
probable  the  Bashaw  would  treat  upon  more 
reasonable  terms  5 yet  the  terms  intimated  were 
not  such  as  the  Commodore  felt  either  authorised 
or  willing  to  accept,  and  he  accordingly  made 
preparations  for  a second  attack  upon  the  town. 
The  action  commenced  at  half  past  two,  and  in 
two  hours,  one  of  the  batteries,  which  mounted 
seven  guns,  had  six  of  them  silenced  by  our  gun- 
boats.— During  the  action,  numerous  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  town  from  the  bomb  ketches, 
which  had  taken  a station  in  a bay  west  of  the  city, 
where  they  were  but  little  exposed,  and  about 
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five  hundred  round  shot  were  thrown  into  the  town 
and  batteries.  One  of  the  gun  boats  taken  from 
the  Tripolitans  in  the  first  attack,  was  biown  up  by 
a hot  shot  passing  through  her  magazine:  of 

twenty-eight  men  which  she  had  on  board,  ten 
were  killed  and  five  wounded  ; the  other  twelve 
taken  were  saved,  having  jumped  overboard  the 
instant  the  explosion  took  place,  and  were  up 
by  another  boat. 

On  the  10th,  a negociation  was  proposed  by  the 
Bashaw.  He  offered  to  release  the  American  pris- 
oners  for  five  hundred  dollars  each,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  renounce 
tribute,  or  an  annuity,  as  the  price  of  maintaining 
peace.  These  terms  were  rejected  ; but,  from  a 
regard  to  the  lives  and  liberty  of  the  unfortunate 
captives  who,  in  case  no  accommodation  should 
take  place,  were  exposed  to  the  certain  loss  of  the 
latter,  if  not  of  the  former,  he  offered  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a ransom  for  all  the  prisoners,  and 
ten  thousand  as  presents.  This  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bashaw,  and  the  negociation  end- 
ed.— Commodore  Preble  immediately  made  ar- 
rangements for  another  attack  upon  the  town, 
which  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
August.  It  was  conducted  with  the  same  boldness 
and  spirit  which  characterised  all  the  operations  of 
the  American  squadron.  On  the  27th,  the  gun- 
boats, aided  by  several  of  the  small  vessels,  annoy- 
ed the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  kept  up  a brisk 
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tire  upon  the  town  and  batteries,  which  was  warm- 
ly returned*  In  the  height  of  the  engagement  the 
Constitution  fired  a broadside  at  thirteen  of  the 
enemy’s  gun-boats  and  gallies  which  were  engag- 
ed with  the  American  boats,  and  sunk  one  of 
them,  disabled  two,  and  dispersed  the  rest*  The 
Commodore  then  run  within  musket  shot  of  the 
batteries,  and  commenced  a lively  cannonade  upon 
them  and  the  town,  during  which  there  was  fired 
from  the  Constitution  three  hundred  round  shot, 
besides  grape  and  cannister ; and  four  hundred 
round  shot  were  fired  from  the  gun-boats.  The 
Bashaw’s  castle  and  two  of  the  batteries  were 
silenced  ; and  considerable  damage  was  done  to 
the  town,  many  houses  having  been  seriously  injur- 
ed, and  several  lives  lost.  A thirty-six  pound  shot 
penetrated  the  castle,  and  entered  the  apartment 
of  the  prisoners. 

Negociations  for  peace  were  immediately  re- 
newed after  this  attack,  by  the  French  consul  5 
but  produced  nothing  satisfactory.  The  American 
squadron  was  employed  for  a few  days  in  repair- 
ing the  damages  sustained  in  the  last  engagement^ 
and  in  preparing  for  another  attack,  which  was 
made  on  the  third  of  September.  The  result  of 
this  attack  was  similar  to  the  last;  several  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries  having  been  silenced,  and  con- 
siderable injury  done  to  the  town.  The  Amer- 
ican squadron,  however,  was  more  injured  than 
i n any  of  the  former  attacks,  although  not  a man 
was  lost.  One  of  the  bomb  vessels  had  all  her 
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shrouds  shot  away,  and  was  so  severely  injured  in 
her  hull  that  she  could  scarcely  be  kept  above 
water;  and  the  Argus  received  a thirty-two  pound 
shot  in  her  hull,  but  did  little  injury,  having 
struck  a lower  cable,  which  so  completely  destroy, 
ed  its  force  that  it  fell  harmless  upon  the  deck. 

For  some  time  Commodore  Preble  had  meditat- 
ed sending  a fire  ship  into  the  harbour,  to  attempt 
to  burn  the  flotilla,  and  injure  and  terrify  the 
town.  For  this  difficult  and  imminently  hazard- 
ous undertaking,  Captain  Somers  volunteered  his 
services,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lieutenants 
Wadsworth  and  Israel,  fitted  out  the  ketch  Intre- 
pid, for  the  expedition;  one  hundred  barrels  of 
gun-powder  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  shells  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  the  hold,  and  fusees  and  com- 
bustibles applied  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the 
explosion  sure,  without  preventing  a retreat.  Eve- 
ry thing  being  prepared,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  September,  about  eight  o’clock,  the  fire  ship, 
accompanied  by  two  fast  rowing  boats,  designed 
to  bring  off  the  men  after  the  ship  should  be  set 
on  fire,  stood  into  the  harbour,  being  convoyed  by 
the  Argus,  Vixen  and  Nautilus,  to  within  a short 
distance  from  the  batteries.  Having  entered  the 
inner  harbour  and  approached  to  near  the  place 
of  destination,  the  fire  ship  was  boarded  by  two 
gallies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  being  such  a 
vast  superiority  of  force  as  rendered  all  resistance 
unavailing.  Immediately  upon  this,  the  explosion 
took  place,  which  produced  an  effect  that  would 
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defy  the  powers  of  the  boldest  imagination  to  de- 
scribe. The  scene  was  awfully  sublime.  The 
report  was  most  tremendous,  and  the  consternation 
and  confusion  which  it  occasioned,  were  augment- 
ed by  the  suddenness  of  it,  the  time,  and  other 
circumstances  attending  it ; being  the  silent  hour 
of  night,  when  “ creation  sleeps.”  An  awful 
pause  ensued.  The  engines  of  human  destruction, 
as  if  satisfied  with  the  immense  sacrifice  of  a 
single  moment,  ceased.  The  batteries  were 
silenced,  and  not  a gun  was  fired  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  But  the  cause  of  explosion 
is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and  astonish- 
ment. It  is  supposed  that  Captain  Somers,  per- 
ceiving no  alternative  but  ignominious  slavery,  or 
death,  resolver!  upon  the  latter,  and  with  his  own 
hands,  set  fire  to  the  fatal  train,  which  in  an  in- 
stant, identified  his  own  and  his  companion’s  fate 
with  that  of  their  enemies,  all  meeting  a common 
death.  An  act  of  such  desperate  courage  as  this, 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  human 
transactions.  This  closed  the  operations  of  Com- 
modore Preble,  being  suspended  in  his  command, 
by  the  arrival,  a few  days  after,  of  a reinforcement, 
consisting  of  four  frigates,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Barron,  wTho  was  a senior  of- 
ficer. 

When  this  reinforcement  left  America,  the  gov. 
ernment  was  not  informed  of  the  active  and  bril- 
liant operations  of  Commodore  Preble ; yet  a 
senior  officer  was  not  sent  out  from  any  want  of 
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confidence  in  the  gallant  Preble,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  Captains  to  command  the 
four  frigates  who  were  juniors  to  him. 

After  this  brief  view  of  his  operations,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  they  were,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  Europe,  consid- 
ered as  highly  honourable  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try.— On  Commodore  Barron’s  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron,  Commodore  Preble  returned 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  received  the  most  dis- 
tinguished attention,  and  numerous  testimonials  of 
the  applause  and  approbation  of  his  countrymen. 
Congress  adopted  a resolution,  tendering  him  their 
thanks,  and  directing  the  President  to  present  him 
with  an  emblematical  medal.  Such  were  the 
efforts  of  our  infant  navy,  and  such  the  school  in 
which  Perry,  and  most  of  our  present  naval  officers 
were  instructed.  While  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  were  submitting  to  insult  and  injury,  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  states  of  Barbary,  the  world 
beheld  with  astonishment,  an  infant  nation,  exhib- 
iting so  distinguished  an  example  of  chastisement 
to  these  barbarous  and  ferocious  nations. 

The  Americans  being  determined  to  compel 
the  Bashaw  to  liberate  their  countrymen,  and  agree 
to  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation,  resolved 
upon  prosecuting  the  war  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea. — General  Eaton,  who  had  been  consul  at 
Tunis  since  1797,  having  returned  to  America  in 
1804,  disclosed  to  the  government  the  bold  enter- 
prise of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the  Ex  Ba- 
shaw of  Tripoli,  (who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
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government  by  his  brother,)  and  having  obtained 
the  necessary  authority,  he  embarked,  in  July  the 
same  year,  in  the  brig  Argus,  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  26th 
November,  and  ascertaining  that  the  Ex  Bashaw 
was  in  upper  Egypt  with  the  Mamelukes,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Turkish  government,  he 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  December. — On  the  8th  of 
January,  General  Eaton  received  an  answer  from 
the  Ex-Bashaw,  to  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to 
him,  upon  the  subject  of  his  enterprise  ; and  im- 
mediately repaired,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Blake, 
Mr.  Mann,  and  twenty-three  armed  men,  to  the 
place  appointed  by  him  for  an  interview,  being 
about  190  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  At  the  dis- 
tance, however,  of  about  70  miles,  they  were 
stopped  by  a detachment  of  Turkish  troops  ; the 
commander  obstinately  refused  to  permit  the 
General  and  his  party  to  proceed.  But  he  finally 
consented  to  send  for  the  Ex-Bashaw,  who  in  a 
short  time  arrived  with  his  followers.  The  result 
of  this  interview  was,  that  General  Eaton  return- 
ed to  Alexandria,  whither  he  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  February;  and  from  a difficulty  of  the 
Ex  Bashaw’s  embarking  at  that  place,  it  was  de- 
cided to  march  by  land  through  the  desert,  to 
Derne,  which  place  they  designed  to  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  collected  four  or  five  hundred 
men,  the  principal  part  of  which  were  Arabs,  there 
being  less  than  one  hundred  Christians,  on  the  6th 
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of  March,  General  Eaton  and  the  Ex- Bashaw  com- 
menced their  march.  Their  provisions  and  bag- 
gage were  carried  by  Camels,  of  which  they  had 
about  one  hundred.  The  march  through  the 
desert  was  one  peculiarly  difficult  and  distressing. 
On  the  16th  they  arrived  at  Bomba;  and  on  the 
21st  of  April,  General  Eaton,  with  his  singular 
army,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Derne.  He  ascertained  that  an  army  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  reigning  Bashaw  from  Tripoli,  to 
oppose  him,  was  within  fourteen  hours’  march. 
Perceiving  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  on  the 
following  day  he  demanded  of  the  Governor  of 
Derne,  the  surrender  of  the  place  ; and  received 
the  following  answer,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  sense  of  accountability  felt  by  Turkish  of- 
ficers : “ my  head  or  yours.*’  The  next  day  the 
place  was  attacked,  and  surrendered  after  a warm 
contest  of  two  or  three  hours.  The  loss  of  the 
assailants  was  considerable,  one  third  of  the  Christ- 
ians being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Having 
obtained  possession  of  the  city,  General  Eaton 
commenced  fortifying  it,  and  otherwise  making 
preparations  to  meet  the  Tripolitan  army,  which 
was  hourly  expected.  It  arrived,  and  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  town  on  the  18th  ; and  after  a 
severe  engagement  of  four  hours,  the  assailants 
gave  way,  and  retreated  to  their  camp. — No  fur- 
ther operations  of  any  importance  took  place 
until  the  28th,  when  General  Eaton,  with  about 
forty  men,  Americans  and  Greeks,  made  a sortie 
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from  the  town,  and  fell  upon  a party  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  men,  returning 
from  a depredatory  excursion,  who  made  little 
resistance,  and  were  pursued  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  their  camp.  In  this  affair  the  Americans 
sustained  no  loss,  and  returned  safely  to  their 
fortifications,  the  enemy  not  making  any  attempt 
to  intercept  them.  Oil  the  10th  a second  attack 
was  made  upon  the  town  ; and  although  the  enemy 
displayed  more  obstinacy  and  perseverance  than 
in  the  first,  the  result  was  equally  disastrous.  The 
action  continued,  with  the  greatest  warmth,  for 
more  than  four  hours,  when  the  enemy  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  The  next 
day  the  Constellation  appeared  in  the  harbour  ; 
and  on  her  being  discovered  by  the  Tripolitans 
they  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  and 
dismay  : they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  leaving 
most  of  their  heavy  baggage  behind,  sought  safety 
in  flight.  The  operations  and  views  of  General 
Eaton  were  in  a short  time  after  this,  arrested  by 
the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  peace,  and  accom- 
modation of  differences,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Regency  of  Tripoli.— It  has  gen- 
erally been  considered  that  this  treaty  was  pre- 
mature, as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  General  Eaton  had  been  left  to  pursue  the 
operations  he  had  in  contemplation,  he  would 
have  compelled  the  Bashaw  to  have  agreed  to 
terms  altogether  more  favourable,  if  not  forced 
him  to  unconditional  submission.— Here  ended 
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the  Tripolitan  war— a war  characterised  by  many 
important  incidents,  and  which  disclosed,  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  as  bold  a spirit  of  enter- 
prise, as  mac  y heroic  achievements,  and  instances 
of  as  determined  and  desperate  personal  bravery, 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  like  compass  of  events 
in  the  records  of  human  war?. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  embarrassment  of  our  commerce — the  restrictive 
measures — employment  of  the  navy  in  consequence  there- 
of— Perry  commands  a flotilla  of  gun-boats — is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Revenge — assists  the  Diana  in  distress — 
loss  of  the  Revenge — declaration  of  war — state  of  the 
navy  at  that  time — Perry  appointed  to  command  a flo- 
tilla of  gun -boats — is  transferred  to  the  Lakes — capture 
of  Caledonia  and  Detroit — capture  of  York — Perry 
ordered  to  superintend  the  building  a fleet  at  Erie — - 
leaves  there  to  assist  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  George — * 
vessels  built  at  Erie  got  over  the  bar — Perry  sails  with 
the  squadron , and  retires  to  Put-in- Ray — preceding 
events  of  the  war  upon  the  northwestern  frontier — Gen- 
eral HulVs  army — his  invasion  of  Canada — the  employ- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  the  British— HulV s retreat  and 
capitulation— -General  Harrison's  campaign — defeat 
of  General  Winchester— Fort  Meigs — Col . Dudley's 
defeat — gallant  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson . 

After  the  close  of  the  Tripolitan  war,  in  the 
year  1805,  a period  of  several  years  ensued,  in 
which  the  annals  of  our  navy  occupy  but  little  space* 
and  comprise  no  events  of  much  importance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  outrage  committed 
upon  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  in  1807,  which  pro- 
duced a sensation  that  electrified  the  whole  conti- 
nent. The  United  States  being  at  peace  during  this 
period,  its  marine  force  could  not,  of  course,  be  em 
ployed  in  any  belligerent  enterprize,  nor  for  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Noth- 
ing, however,  but  the  nominal  existence  of  peace 
with  the  two  great  belligerents  of  Europe,  could 
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have  prevented  its  having  been  used  for  the  latter 
object ; for,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Tripolitan 
war,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great- 
Britain,  in  1812,  a period  of  seven  years,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  w as  constantly  subjected*, 
to  the  most  serious  embarrassments,  and  the  mosU 
unwarrantable  seizures  and  condemnations  from 
Great-Britain,  and  a part  of  this  period  from  F ranee. 
In  the  summer  of  1805,  Great-Britain  adopted, 
(and  the  commanders  of  her  vessels  were  instructed 
accordingly,)  the  rule  of  war  of  1756,  which  regards 
all  trade  carried  on  by  a neutral  with  the  colonies 
of  a belligerent,  during  war,  which  was  not  permit- 
ted by  the  belligerent  nation  during  peace,  as  illegal. 
Under  this  rule  of  which  no  previous  notice  had 
been  given,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was 
arrested — vessels  and  property,  to  an  immense 
amount,  wrere  seized,  carried  into  British  ports  and 
condemned  ; notwithstanding  their  courts  of  ad- 
miralty had  peviously,  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner, disallowed  this  rule,  and  thereby  legalized  and 
sanctioned  this  description  of  commerce.  This  un- 
just and  hostile  conduct  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain 
produced  a sentiment  of  indignation  throughout  the 
United  States,  particularly  with  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  community.  Meetings  were  holden  in 
most  of  our  commercial  towns,  and  memorials 
presented  to  Congress,  urging  that  body  to  adopt 
such  energetic  and  decisive  measures  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  obtain  redress.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a Resolution  was  adopted,  declaring 
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the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  American  vessels 
under  the  aforesaid  rule,  by  Great-Britain,  as  an 
unprovoked  aggression  upon  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a violation  of  our 
neutral  rights.  A law  was  also  adopted,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  from  Great-Britain  into  the 
United  States,  of  certain  important  articles,  the 
manufactures  of  that  country.  This  act,  which 
was  passed  on  the  18th  of  April,  1806,  was  not  to 
go  into  operation  until  the  15th  of  November  fol- 
lowing ; it  not  being  intended  as  a measure  of  hos- 
tility, but  to  aid  negociation.  These  measures 
evincive  alike  of  our  sense  of  aggression  and  of 
justice,  produced,  however,  no  favourable  effect 
upon  the  conduct  of  Great-Britain.  Instead  of 
being  induced,  by  a respect  for  the  sensibility  which 
we  manifested  to  our  own  wrongs,  our  love  ofjus- 
tice,  and  a disposition  to  prevent,  if  possible,  an 
interruption  of  existing  amicable  relations,  to  aban- 
don her  unjust  pretensions,  she  advanced  others 
equally  novel  and  unjust,  thereby  adding  injury 
to  injury.  In  May,  1806,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  she  de- 
clared the  coast  of  France,  Holland  and  Germany, 
{rom  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  an  extent  of  about  700 
miles,  in  a state  of  blockade. 

In  November  following,  the  decree  of  Berlin 
was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  in  retali- 
ation upon  Great-Britain  for  this  novel  and  unjus- 
tifiable measure.  This  decree  was  followed  by 
the  British  Orders  in  Council,  of  November  11  tfa. 
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1807  ; and  those  by  the  Imperial  Decree,  of  De- 
cember 17th,  1807.  From  these  extraordinary 
measures  of  the  tvvo  great  belligerent  powers,  all 
of  which  violated  the  most  established  rights  of 
neutrals,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  then 
the  only  neutral  nation,  with  the  exception  of  Swe- 
den, was  exposed  to  have  been  almost  entirely  sa- 
crificed. Under  this  unexampled  and  extraordina- 
ry state  of  the  commercial  world,  the  law  estab- 
lishing an  embargo,  was  passed  on  the  23d  De- 
cember, 1807,  as  the  only  means  calculated  to 
save  our  commerce  from  this  legalized  system  of 
depredation  and  piracy  ; which  must  have  swept 
it  from  the  ocean,  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
This  measure,  although  a very  necessary  and  wise 
one  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  continuing  it  as  long  as 
was  done,  was  one,  however,  extremely  difficult 
to  enforce,  and  which  required  the  application  of 
all  the  naval  means  within  the  controul  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  cupidity, 
for  which  our  citizens  are  distinguished,  could  not 
brook  so  entire  a restraint.  And  the  difficulties 
which  from  this  and  other  causes,  would  be  likely 
at  all  periods  to  attend  the  enforcement  of  a meas- 
ure of  this  description,  were  at  this  time  greatly 
increased  from  the  political  state  of  the  country  ; 
this  measure  experiencing  a decided  and  systemat- 
ic opposition  from  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  by  which  the  United  States  was  then  unhap- 
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pily  divided.  Under  these  circumstances  it  re- 
quired, on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  utmost 
vigilance,  and  the  employment  of  its  whole  naval 
means  to  enforce  this  measure.  With  reference  to 
this  object,  an  important  service  was  assigned  to 
Lieutenant  Perry. — Soon  after  the  embargo  was 
adopted  in  1808,  he  wras  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a flotilla  of  seventeen  gun-boats,  on  the 
Newport  station ; in  w hich  service  he  continued 
until  1810,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States’  schooner  Revenge,  at- 
tached to  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Rogers,  then 
laying  at  New-London.  During  a cruise  of  the 
Revenge  the  same  year,  he  rendered  very  signal 
services  to  the  ship  Diana,  of  Wiscasset,  being  in 
distress,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  The  prompt 
and  effectual  assistance  which  he  afforded  this  ves- 
sel, was  duly  appreciated  by  her  commander  and 
owners,  from  whom  Perry  received  a letter  of  ap- 
probation and  thanks,  expressed  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  and  requesting  that  the  same  might 
be  forwarded  with  his  dispatches  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. — In  January,  1811,  the  Revenge, 
whilst  returning  from  Newrport  to  New-London, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Perry,  w as  un- 
fortunately lost  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pawcatuck 
river,  in  Rhode-Island,  having  struck  upon  a reef 
of  rocks  off  Watch-Hill,  and  in  a few  hours  went 
to  pieces.  This  accident  was  occasioned  by  a fog, 
which  was  so  thick  as  to  envelope  all  on  board  the 
Revenge  in  almost  total  darkness,  and  was  accom- 
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panied  with  a heavy  swell.  There  was  a pilot  on 
board,  but  being  unable  io  discover  their  situation, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  for  the  safety  of 
the  vessel.  But  the  presence  of  mind,  and  judi- 
cious and  successful  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Perry, 
after  the  disaster,  in  saving  the  men  and  the  prop- 
erty from  the  wreck,  did  him  great  credit  and 
honour.  The  sails,  rigging,  the  principal  part 
of  the  cannon,  and  almost  every  article  of  any 
value,  were  saved.  At  Perry’s  own  request  a 
Court  of  enquiry  was  instituted,  to  examine  into 
his  conduct  in  this  occurrence  ; which,  after  a full 
investigation  of  all  the  facts,  pronounced  his  con- 
duct to  be  not  only  free  from  censure,  but  highly 
meritorious.  His  judgment  and  activity  in  the 
means  employed  to  save  the  crew  and  property, 
and  his  cool  intrepidity  on  the  occasion,  were  a sub- 
ject of  the  highest  admiration,  and  contributed  in 
no  small  degree,  to  raise  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  government. 

The  embargo  so  far  as  it  was  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  coercion,  from  the  difficulty  of  its  en- 
forcement or  other  causes,  not  having  produced 
the  expected  effects,  and  from  the  violent  opposi- 
tion which  it  experienced,  was  revoked  in  March, 
1809,  and  followed  by  the  non-intercourse  law: 
a measure  which  produced  little  or  no  change  in 
the  application  and  employment  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  United  States. — The  operations  of  this  law 
were  subsequently  suspended  as  it  respected 
France,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  pur 
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suant  to  a provision  of  the  law  ; but  it  continued  in 
force  against  Great-Britain. 

These  several  measuies,  evincing  at  the  same 
time  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a determin- 
ation not  to  submit  to  a violation  of  their  rights,  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance,  and  a dispo- 
sition to  prevent,  if  possible,  an  entire  interruption 
of  the  amicable  relations  which  were  still,  at  least 
nominally,  maintained  between  the  two  countries, 
entirely  failing  of  inducing  Great-Britain,  either 
from  a sense  of  justice,  respect  for  her  own  charac- 
ter, or  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  subjected 
her,  to  cease  her  aggressions,  and  respect  the 
commercial  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  after  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  this  object  by  negociation,  had 
long  since  expired;  as  the  last  resort  of  injured 
nations,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1812,  declared  war  against  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  measure,  important  in  every  point  of  view, 
was  perhaps  the  most  so,  as  it  respected  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  enemy,  (if  any  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  upon  their  public  journals,) 
and  many  of  our  own  citizens,  it  was  regarded  as 
the  presage  of  its  annihilation  ; and  it  was  believ- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  American  flag 
would  be  swept  from  the  ocean. 

During  the  rupture  with  France,  and  subsequent- 
ly, in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  of  which  a succinct 
account  has  been  given  in  this  work,  our  navy  had 
been  distinguished  by  many  gallant  and  heroic  ex- 
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ploits,  and  acquired  much  reputation  ; but  very 
few,  if  any  of  the  officers  or  seamen  belonging  to 
it  at  this  period,  had  ever  encountered  the  self- 
styled  “lords  of  the  ocean,”  who,  from  their  na- 
val superiority  overall  the  powers  of  Europe,  the 
result  of  numerous  wars,  and  many  splendid  victo- 
ries, during  a period  of  more  than  a century,  had 
adopted  the  principle,  that 

“The  wind  and  seas  are  Britain’s  wide  domain, 

And  not  a sail  but  by  permission  spreads.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  navy  of 
the  United  Stales,  according  to  the  official  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  navy,  made  a few  months 
preceding,  consisted  of  the  following  vessels  : the 
Constitution  frigate  of  44  guns  ; President  44,  cost 
$220,910;*  United  States  44  ; Congress  36;  Es- 
sex 32,  cost  $139,362  ; ships  John  Adams,  20,  cost 
$113,500;  Wasp  16;  Hornet  12;  brigs  Argus, 
16  ; Nautilus  16  ; Vixen  14;  Enterprise  14;  Sy- 
ren 16;  Viper  10  ; Oneida,  (on  Lake  Ontario,) 
16.  The  foregoing  were  in  actual  service. — The 
following  were  laid  up  in  ordinary  : Chesapeake 
36  guns,  original  cost  $220,677  ; Constellation  36, 
cost  $314,212  ;t  the  New- York  36,  original  cost, 
$159,639  ; Adams  32,  cost  $76,622  ; Boston  32, 

*The  estimated  expence  of  building:  and  equipping  for  actual 
service,  of  vessels  of  war,  of  the  larger  size:  ships  of  the  line  and 
the  larger  class  of  frigates,  is  4,500  dollars  per  gun.  T hose  of 
smaller  rates  cost  less  per  gun. 

tThe  Constellation,  although  mounting  but  36  guns,  cost  near- 
ly 100,000  dollars  more  than  the  President  of  44.  This  was  ow- 
ing to  the  former  having  been  built  when  we  had  but  little  t xpe- 
rience  on  the  subject  of  building  and  equipping  vessels  of  war. 
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cost  $1  19,570.  Some  of  these,  particularly  the 
New-York  and  the  Boston,  were  in  such  a decay- 
ed condition  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  thej 
were  worth  repairing,  and  it  is  believed  the  two 
last  named  were  not  repaired.  In  addition  to  the 
aforesaid  vessels  of  war,  the  United  States  had 
165  Gun  Boats  ; of  which  65  were  in  commission, 
93  in  ordinary,  and  7 under  repairs. 

That,  in  a contest  between  a nation  possessing  so 
inconsiderable  a marine  as  this,  and  one  which 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  boasted  of 
its  thousand  ships  of  war,  the  former  had  every 
thing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  expect,  as  to  naval  en- 
terprise and  operations,  would  have  been  an  opin- 
ion very  natural,  and  apparently,  very  just.  The 
result,  however,  was  otherwise.  The  enterprise, 
activity,  skill,  bravery  and  success  of  the  infant 
navy  of  the  United  States,  was  without  any  exam- 
ple, and  the  naval  events  of  the  war,  without 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  not  only  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  skill  and  courage  of  American  seamen, 
but  reflected  the  greatest  honour  upon  the  national 
character.  Although  all  our  naval  officers,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  “meeting  the  enemy,”  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  great  credit,  and  sustained 
the  honour  of  the  American  flag  ; yet  no  one  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
war,  as  the  subject  of  this  work — the  gallant  and 
lamented  Perry. 

The  first  service  in  which  Perry  was  employed, 

after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  that  of 
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the  command  of  a flotilla  of  gun-hoats,  stationed  at 
Newport.  He  continued  in  this  service  for  sever- 
al months,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1812  ; 
but  being  desirous  of  a more  active  situation,  and 
one  which  might  be  likely  to  afford  more  opportu- 
nities for  a display  of  his  skill  and  courage,  and  to 
acquire  honourable  fame— the  only  object  of 
private  ambition,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a hero,  he  solicited  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  join  our  naval  forces  on  the  Lakes, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Chauncey. 
Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  Sackett’s  Harbour,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  where  h'e  joined  Commodore 
Chauncey. 

At  an  early  period  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  government  perceived  the  importance 
of  securing  the  command  of  the  Western  Lakes  ; 
and  in  October,  1812,  Commodore  Chauncey, 
who  had  been  designated  for  that  service,  proceed- 
ed with  about  700  seamen,  and  about  150  marines, 
to  Lake  Ontario.  A large  number  of  ship  build- 
ers and  carpenters,  had  previously  gone  on,  and 
the  greatest  activity  was  displayed  in  building  and 
fitting  out  a naval  force,  which  might  give  us  the 
dominion  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  season,  how- 
ever, being  far  advanced,  no  naval  operations  of 
any  importance  took  place  on  that  Lake,  this  year. 
On  Lake  Erie,  the  British,  after  the  unfortunate 
surrender  of  General  Hull,  had  undisputed  com- 
mand, the  American  brig  Adams,  afterwards  called 
the  Detroit,  having  fallen  into  their  hands.  On 
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the  7th  of  October  subsequently  to  this  event,  the 
British  brigs  Detroit  and  Caledonia,  the  former 
manned  by  fifty-six  men,  and  having  thirty  Ameri- 
can prisoners  on  board,  and  the  latter  having  a 
crew  of  twelve  men,  with  ten  prisoners  on  board, 
came  down  the  Lake  and  anchored  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Fort  Erie.  This  being  observed  by 
Lieut.  Elliot,  who  was  then  at  Buffalo,  fitting 
out  some  vessels  which  he  had  purchased  for  the 
public  service  upon  Lake  Erie,  he  determined  to 
attack,  and  if  possible,  get  possession  of  them. 

Lieut.  Elliot,  having  collected  a force  of  about 
one  hundred  men,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
sailors,  w ho  had  arrived  the  same  day,  and  were 
fatigued  with  a march  of  more  than  five  hundred 
miles,  had  them  about  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
stationed  in  two  boats,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
this  enterprise?  The  boats  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Elliot,  put  off  from  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
Creek  at  one  o’clock  the  morning^following,  and 
in  about  two  hours  were  along  side  of  the  British 
vessels,  which  were  immediately  boarded  and 
captured.  In  ten  minutes,  Lieut.  Elliot  had  all 
the  prisoners  secured,  and  the  vessels  under  way. 
But  unfortunately  the  wind  not  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  them  to  ascend  the  rapid  current 
into  the  Lake,  they  were  obliged  to  run  down  the 
river,  passing  the  enemy’s  forts,  whereby  they 
were  exposed  to  a severe  fire  from  a number  of 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  several  pieces  of 
flying  artillery  ; and  were  compelled  to  anchor 
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within  four  hundred  yards  of  two  of  their  batteries* 
Having  secured  the  Caledonia  in  as  safe  a position 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  under  one  of  our 
batteries,  at  Black  Rock,  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  returned  from  the  Detroit,  and  continued  as 
long  as  circumstances  and  their  ammunition  would 
admit.  Being  unable  to  withstand  the  enemy’s 
tire,  Lieut.  Elliot,  determined  to  drift  down  the 
river,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  batteries,  and  to 
make  a stand  against  their  flying  artillery.  This 
was  attempted,  but  having  heen  abandoned  by 
their  pilot,  the  Detroit  was  run  ashore  on  Squaw 
island.  Upon  this  the  boarding  boats  were  got 
ready,  and  the  prisoners  sent  ashore.  A few 
minutes  after,  a boat  with  forty  men  was  discov- 
ered from  the  British  side  making  for  the  brig. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  on  board,  but  were 
soon  compelled  to  abandon  her,  with  the  loss  of  a 
great  proportion  of  their  number.  The  Detroit 
was  then  abanSoned,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the 
Americans,  the  principal  part  of  her  stores  and 
guns  having  been  saved. 

During  the  winters  of  1812 — 13,  great  exertions 
were  made  at  Sackett’s  Harbour  to  build  and  fit 
out  a naval  force  which  might  ensure  the  com- 
mand of  Lake  Ontario  the  ensuing  season  ; the 
importance  of  which,  as  to  the  security  of  that 
frontier,  and  the  operations  of  the  Americans,  was 
most  apparent. — The  British  having  on  the  22d 
February,  'Crossed  the  river  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  Ogdensburgh,  considerable  anxiety  was 
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felt  for  the  safety  of  Sackett’s  Harbour,  and  the 
American  shipping  and  naval  stores  at  that  place. 
Measures  were  immediately  adopted  for  its  securi- 
ty ; but  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  this  enterprise, 
and  soon  after  re-crossed  the  river. — Early  in  the 
spring  arrangements  were  made  by  General  Dear- 
born, who  had  the  command  of  the  American  army, 
for  active  operations,  and  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  being  soon  after  the  ice 
had  disappeared,  the  Growler  sailed  from  Sackett’s 
Harbour,  to  reconnoiter  the  Lake  ; which  appear, 
ing  to  be  clear,  arrangements  were  immediately 
made  for  embarking  the  troops,  which  however 
did  not  take  place  until  the  23d  ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
the  fleet  did  not  sail  until  two  days  after.  The 
number  of  troops  which  embarked  was  about 
1700,  imderthe  command  of  General  Dearborn. — 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  fleet,  with  the 
boats  containing  the  troops,  arrived  off  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  where  the  boats  left 
the  fleet,  and  took  a position  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  principal  fort  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
view  to  the  debarkation  of  the  troops,  which  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  was  completed  abou^ 
10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  boats  having  fal- 
len to  the  leward  before  the  landing  was  effected^ 
which  in  some  measures  prevented  the  debarkation 
being  covered  by  the  fleet,  the  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  a severe  fire  from  the  enemy’s  forcee 
6* 
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posted  in  a thick  wood,  near  the  place  of  landing. 
The  riflemen,  commanded  by  Major  Forsyth,  land- 
ed first,  and  were  exposed  to  a heavy  fire  from 
the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  consisting  of 
about  700  regulars  and  militia,  and  100  Indians, 
commanded  by  General  Sheaffe,  which  had  been 
concentrated  to  oppose  their  landing.  A warm 
and  severe  contest  was  maintained  for  some  time, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  disadvantageous  to 
the  Americans,  who  displayed  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  of  the 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  General  Pike, 
having  succeeded  in  effecting  a landing,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  approaching  the  shore, 
the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  their  fortifi- 
cations, leaving  a number  of  their  killed  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  It  was  intended  to 
make  a simultaneous  attack  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions, with  the  land  and  naval  forces.  According- 
ly, the  schooners,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were 
landed,  took  a position  near  the  forts.  The  troops 
having  been  formed  by  General  Pike,  immediately 
advanced  towards  the  batteries,  which  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  them  ; which  was  returned  by  the 
schooners,  whose  position  at  this  time  was  within 
about  600  yards  of  the  principal  fort.  The  deter- 
mined and  intrepid  manner  in  which  the  troops 
were  led  on  by  the  brave  General  Pike,  overcome 
all  opposition.  Two  redoubts  were  immediately 
carried,  and  they  were  approaching  to  the  princi- 
pal work,  when  a dreadful  explosion  took  place* 
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by  which  many  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded  ; and  among  the  number  their  command- 
ing General — the  brave  and  gallant  Pike,  an  ac- 
coiiim  -bed  officer,  and  a zealous  patriot.  He  fell 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  result  of  his  own 
counsels  and  valour.  He  was  endeared  to  the 
soldier,  and  respected  by  the  citizen.  His  name 
will  be  as  immortal  in  the  annals  of  his  country 
as  is  the  event  with  which  his  fall  was  identified. 

This  explosion  was  the  result  of  design,  the  ene- 
my having  previously  laid  a train  for  the  purpose 
of  blowing  up  their  magazine,  in  case  they  should 
be  obliged  to  abandon  their  works. — General  Dear- 
born being  informed  of  the  fall  of  Pike,  immediate- 
ly landed  and  took  the  command  of  the  troops. 
After  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  the  enemy, 
having  previously  set  fire  to  their  naval  stores, 
and  a ship  on  the  stocks,  retreated  with  the  great- 
est precipitation,  excepting  the  militia,  which 
were  surrendered  to  the  captors,  with  the  town. 
The  number  surrendered  was  about  three  hundred. 
Articles  of  capitulation  having  been  entered  into 
with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  militia,  Gener- 
al Sheaffe  having  fled  with  the  regulars,  before  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  American  flag  was  wa- 
ving in  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  landing,  and  the 
attack  upon  the  town,  was  52  killed,  and  264 
wounded,  of  which  38  of  the  former,  and  232  of 
the  latter  were  by  the  explosion. — The  British  in 
their  official  account,  acknowledge  a loss  of  62 
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killed,  34  wounded,  43  wounded  and  prisoners* 
and  17  prisoners  and  missing. — This  estimate  of 
their  loss,  however,  must  have  been  confined  to 
the  regulars,  as  nearly  300  militia  were  surren- 
dered as  prisoners. — The  rest  of  the  day  was  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead.  Such  of  the  military 
stores  as  could  not  be  brought  away,  were  destroy- 
ed, and  likewise  the  barracks  and  public  buildings, 
it  being  determined  to  evacuate  the  place,  which 
was  done  by  the  first  of  May,  the  militia  prisoners 
having  been  paroled,  and  the  troops  embarked  ; 
but  the  fleet  owing  to  contrary  winds,  did  not  sail 
until  the  8th  day  ; on  the  afternoon  of  which,  they 
arrived  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  below  fort  Niagara, 
where  the  troops  were  disembarked,  and  the  pub- 
lic property  landed.  On  the  9th,  two  Schooners, 
with  one  hundred  men,  sailed  for  the  head  of  the 
Lake,  to  seize  a quantity  of  public  stores  ; which 
they  succeeded  in  doing,  and  brought  them  away, 
although  the  property  was  guarded  by  about  80 
regulars,  which  were  repulsed,  and  the  public 
buildings  burnt.  The  schooners  having  effected 
their  object,  returned  to  fort  Niagara 

On  the  10th,  Commodore  Chauncey  sailed  for 
Sackett’s  harbour,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th. — - 
Having  received  350  troops  on  board,  he  sailed  for 
fort  Niagara,  and  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  landed 
the  troops.  General  Dearborn  immediately  held 
a council  of  officers,  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  crossing  to  the  British  side  ; and 
the  following  day,  Chauncey  reconnoitered  the 
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position  for  landing  the  troops  ; and  having  at 
night  sounded  near  the  shore,  he  placed  buoys  to 
designate  the  stations  for  the  small  vessels.  All 
the  heavy  artillery,  and  as  many  of  the  troops  as 
could  be  accommodated,  were  taken  on  board  of 
the  Madison,  Oneida  and  Lady  of  the  Lake ; the 
rest  of  the  troops  were  embarked  on  board  of  the 
boats.— -On  the  27th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the 
fleet  sailed,  and  the  boats  followed  agreeably  to 
directions.  The  schooners  having  taken  judicious 
positions  for  that  purpose,  opened  a fire  upon  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  which  in  ten  minutes  were  si- 
lenced and  abandoned.  Their  situation  also  ena- 
bled them  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops,  which 
was  effected  near  one  of  the  forts  which  had  been 
silenced  at  Two  Mile  Creek.  The  enemy  were 
not  discovered  at  the  landing  of  the  troops,  being 
concealed  in  a ravine  near  the  spot;  but  they  im- 
mediately advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  in  great 
force,  and  with  intention  to  charge  ; but  the  tre- 
mendous and  well  directed  fire  from  the  schooners 
which  was  opened  upon  them,  compelled  them  to 
retire.  The  troops  which  were  immediately  for- 
med ascended  the  bank  and  attacked  the  British, 
who  were  routed  and  fled  in  every  direction,  be- 
ing still  exposed  to  a destructive  fire  of  grape  and 
canister  from  the  schooners.  The  enemy  retreat- 
ed to  Fort  George,  and  having  set  fire  to  their  mag- 
azines, immediately  left  it  and  proceeded  towards 
Queenstown.  They  were  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance by  the  light  troops ; but  the  main  body  hav» 
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mg  been  under  arms  from  one  in  the  morning, 
were  too  much  overcome  with  fatigue  to  join  in  the 
pursuit.  The  troops  returned  from  the  pursuit 
about  12  o’clock  to  fort  George,  of  which  the  A- 
merifcans  then  had  quiet  possession. 

Thelotal  loss  of  the  Americans  on  this  occasion, 
was  39 killed,  and  111  wounded  : that  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  108  killed,  163  wounded,  and  278  wounded 
and  prisoners,  exclusive  of  militia  prisoners,  of 
which  Gen.  Dearborn  paroled  about  500.  The 
next  day,  Major  Gen.  Lewis,  with  a considerable 
part  of  the  troops,  marched  by  the  way  of  Queens- 
town in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  made  a stand 
at  the  Beaver  Dam,  where  they  had  a depot  of  pro- 
visions and  military  stores,  wrere  reinforced  by 
300  regulars  from  Kingston,  and  were  collecting 
the  militia;  from  which  circumstances,  and  the 
strength  of  the  position,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
might  resolve  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  American 
forces,  and  risk  an  action.  They,  howevelr,  deter- 
mined otherwise.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
troops  of  Fort  Erie,  who  had  blown  up  their  mag- 
azine previously  to  their  evacuating  the  fort,  they 
broke  up  their  camp  at  Beaver  Dam,  and  retreat- 
ed along  the  mountains  towards  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario.  General  Lewis  ascertaining  that  the 
British  had  retreated,  returned  with  his  troops  to 
Fort  George.  Fort  Erie  was  taken  possession  of 
the  same  evening  that  it  was  evacuated,  by  a party 
of  Americans  from  the  opposite  shore. 

In  March  1813,  Perry  was  appointed  Master 
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Commandant ; and  about  the  same  time,  he  was 
designated  to  superintend  the  building  and  fitting 
out  of  a naval  force  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  to  com- 
mand  upon  that  Lake,  He  arrived  from  Sackett’s 
Harbour  at  the  port  of  Erie,  near  the  close  of  the 
month  of  March.  Being  informed  that  an  attack  was 
to  be  made  upon  Fort  George,  he  proceeded  from 
Erie  on  the  25th  of  April,  two  days  previous  to  the 
attack,  and  joi  ed  Commodore  Chauncey  at  Niagara. 
Having  volunteered  his  services,  he  accompanied 
the  fleet  on  the  271h,  when  the  attack  was  made  ; 
and  from  his  activity,  bravery,  and  skill,  rendered 
great  assistance  in  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops  ; and  was  distinguished,  throughout  the 
whole  operations,  for  his  active  exertions  and  cool 
intrepidity.  He  was  present  at  every  point  where 
he  could  be  useful,  and  often  exposed  to  showers  of 
musketry;  but  fortunately  escaped  uninjured,  be- 
ing reserved  for  a higher  destiny. 

The  next  day,  the  28th,  he  was  dispatched  by 
Commodore  Chauncey,  with  fifty-five  seamen,  to 
Black  Rock,  to  take  charge  of  five  vessels  at  that 
place,  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  port  of  Erie, 
and  to  prepare  and  have  the  whole  squadron  on 
that  lake,  ready  for  service  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  vessels  had  been  prepared  for  service  by 
Mr.  Eckford  after  the  capture  of  York— an  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  dispatch.— Two  hundred 
soldiers  had  been  offered  by  General  Dearborn,  to 
be  put  on  board  of  these  vessels  at  Black  Rock,  to 
assist  in  protecting  them  on  their  passage  to  Erie. 
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Accordingly,  Perry,  early  in  June,  proceeded 
with  these  vessels  to  Erie,  and  arrived  safely,  hav- 
ing eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
and  Lady  Prevost,  which  were  cruising  off  Long 
Point  to  intercept  him.  He  passed  them  in  the 
night,  unperceived.  The  Niagara  and  Lawrence, 
which  had  been  built  at  Erie,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Perry,  were  launched  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to  complete 
their  equipment,  and  fit  them  for  service. — The 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  three  other  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  came  down  the  Lake  on  the  26th  of  May, 
but  after  the  capture  of  Fort  George  and  its  de- 
pendencies, they  returned  and  proceeded  up  the 
Lake.  On  the  22d  July,  Commodore  Chauncey’s 
squadron  arrived  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
bringing  170  seamen  for  Perry’s  fleet,  fitting  out  at 
Erie,  which  arrived  there  soon  afterwards. 

On  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  the  same  month, 
the  enemy’s  vessels  appeared  off  the  harbour  of 
Erie,  and  indicated  a design  to  attack  the  place, 
their  object  undoubtedly  being  to  destroy  the  ves- 
sels which  were  fitting  out  there.  On  the  22d, 
two  of  the  American  gun-boats  went  out  and  di- 
rected a few  shot  at  them,  but  their  distance  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  their  having  any  effect.  No 
alarm,  however,  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
place  or  the  shipping,  as  the  force  there  was  con* 
sidered  as  sufficient  to  repel  any  attack  which  the 
enemy  might  make. 
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The  vessels  at  Erie,  consisting  of  the  Lawrence, 
Niagara,  Caledonia,  Ariel,  Scorpion,  Somers,  Ti- 
gress and  Porcupine,  were  completely  equipped 
and  fitted  for  service  by  the  4th  of  August,  when 
Perry  succeeded  in  getting  them  over  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  This  was  an  under- 
taking of  no  small  difficulty,  there  being  at  the  bar 
but  six  feet  of  water  ; the  brigs  Lawrence  and  Ni- 
agara drew  nine,  and  the  British  squadron  appear- 
ed off  the  harbour  to  prevent  ours  from  going  out. 
But  difficulties  and  dangers  are  no  obstacles  to  the 
brave  and  ingenious,  who  never  want  expedients 
or  resolution,  when  occasion  requires  them.  A 
mind  fertile  in  resources,  is  never  at  loss  for  ways 
and  means.  To  get  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
over  the  bar,  the  following  ingenious  means  were 
employed  : two  large  scows,  of  fifty  feet  long,  ten 
feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep,  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  were  filled  with  water  and 
floated  along  upon  each  side  of  one  of  the  vessels, 
parallel  therewith,  which  were  then  secured  by 
large  pieces  of  timber  extended  from  the  port  holes 
of  the  vessel  across  the  scows  ; the  space  between 
the  timbers  and  boats  were  secured  by  other  pie- 
ces, properly  arranged  ; the  water  was  then  bailed 
Irom  the  scows,  which  gave  them  an  astonishing 
buoyant  and  lifting  power.  The  two  brigs  were 
thus  conveyed  across  the  bar,  before  the  enemy 
were  apprised  of  what  was  transacting,  or  had 
taken  any  steps  to  oppose  it.  One  obstacle  had 

been  overcome,  but  there  were  still  difficulties  and 
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wants  which  must  be  obviated  and  supplied,  before 
they  could  be  prepared  to  seek  the  enemy.  There 
jvere  not  at  this  time  more  than  half  the  number  of 
sailors  that  were  required  to  man  the  fleet.  This 
deficiency  however,  was  in  some  measure  supplied 
by  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  a number  of  whom 
volunteered  their  services  on  the  occasion.  Per- 
ry made  a short  cruise  ofl  Long  Point,  more  as 
was  supposed,  for  exercising  his  men,  many  of 
whom  wrere  wholly  unexperienced,  than  for  seek- 
ing the  enemy.  He  returned  to  Erie,  where  he 
remained  until  the  last  of  August,  when  he  sailed 
with  the  squadron,  to  co  operate  with  General 
Harrison  in  the  reduction  of  Maiden.  He  anchor- 
ed the  fleet  off  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  river,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  General  Harrison,  from 
whom  he  received  about  seventy  volunteers,  prin- 
cipally Kentuckians,  who  served  in  the  capacity 
of  marines,  on  board  the  squadron.  The  Ohio, 
commanded  by  Captain  Dobbin,  having  been  dis- 
patched to  Erie  after  provisions,  and  the  Amelia 
having  been  left  there  for  the  want  of  men  to  man 
her,  the  fleet  at  this  time  consisted  of  nine  sail, 
mounting  in  all  fifty-four  guns,  with  which  Com- 
modore Perry  appeared  before  Malden,  reconnoit- 
ered  the  British,  and  offered  them  battle,  which 
they  did  not  choose  to  accept ; although  their  fleet 
consisting  of  six  sail,  mounted  sixty-six  guns.  Be- 
ing unable  to  draw  the  enemy  out,  and  unwilling 
to  engage  them  while  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  Commodore  Perry  retired  with 
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the  tlect  to  Put-in-Bay,  which  is  about  thirty-four 
miles  from  Malden. 

Here,  we  must  for  the  present,  leave  the  hero  of 
Erie,  and  before  we  follow  him  to  the  scene  of  his 
glory,  the  splendid  victory  of  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  has  identified  his  name  with  that  of  the 
Lake  upon  which  it  was  achieved,  we  must  return 
to  the  first  events  of  the  war  upon  this  frontier,  and 
give  a succinct  account  of  its  operations,  down  to 
the  period  at  which  we  have  left  the  Commodore*— 
As  the  naval  victory  upon  Lake  Erie,  led  to  the 
capture  of  Proctor’s  army,  and  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  war  upon  that  frontier,  its  prece- 
ding operations  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  separa- 
ted from  that  event. 

The  ultimate  object  of  any  measure,  is  the  most 
important  circumstance  with  respect  to  it ; and 
whatever  has  a direct  and  conspicuous  influence 
upon  this  object,  not  only  claims  in  itself  a distin- 
guished notice,  but  in  some  measure  renders  all 
other  operations  and  means,  connected  therewith 
and  tending  to  the  same  end,  appurtenants  to  it. 
Upon  these  principles,  the  history  of  the  war  upon 
the  frontier  of  Lake  Erie,  belongs  to  that  of  the  na- 
val operations  of  Commodore  Perry  upon  that 
Lake  ; and  as  the  latter  form  a prominent  part  of 
the  personal  history  of  Perry,  the  former  must  ac- 
company it  also. — When  the  private  history  of  an 
individual  has  become  identified  with  the  public  am 
nals  of  his  country,  he  has  attained  a niche  in  the 
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temple  of  fame,  which  will  secure  to  his  memory  a 
just  immortality. 

At  the  time  war  was  declared,  General  Hull, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, was  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  on  his  march  to  Detroit.  He  had  at  that 
lime  under  his  command,  about  2000  men,  con- 
sisting of  the  4th  regiment  of  United  States’  infan- 
try, and  a detachment  of  1200  Ohio  militia.  In 
April  preceding,  the  Governor  of  that  state  was 
required  by  the  President  to  order  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  this  detachment  of  militia, 
which  was  principally  Alien  up  by  volunteers;  a 
conspicuous  evidence  of  the  patriotism  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  state,  and  of  the  popularity  of  the  war. 
This  detachment  rendezvoused  at  Dayton  on  the 
29th  of  April,  and  early  in  June  they  proceeded  to 
Urbanna,  where,  on  the  10th  they  were  joined  by 
the  4th  regiment  of  United  States5  Infantry.  The 
next  day  (being  seven  days  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war,)  they  commenced  their  march  through 
a wilderness,  presenting  numerous  obstacles;  be- 
ing destitute  of  roads,  bridges,  and  every  facility 
to  the  march  of  an  army  which  civilization  affords.* 
The  country  from  Urbanna  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  at  that  time  be- 
longed to  the  Indians,  (but  has  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  reservations,  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States,)  and  contained  no  settlements  but 
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those  of  the  natives.  From  thence  to  Detroit, 
along  the  border  of  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  river, 
were  several  French  and  Canadian  settlements, 
which  contained  some  other  emigrants  that  had 
more  recently  come  among  them.  By  the  treaty 
which  General  Wayne  made  with  the  Indians  in 
1795,  (commonly  called  the  Greenville  treaty,) 
there  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  a number  of 
tracts,  generally  of  six  miles  square,  at  different 
stages,  along  the  navigable  waters,  from  the  Ohio 
river  to  the  Lakes  ; the  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a chain  of  posts,  which 
might  constitute  a barrier  between  the  Indians  and 
our  frontier  settlements.  Previously  to  the  war, 
however,  no  forts  or  block  houses  had  been  erect- 
ed upon  these  ceded  tracts  ; and  the  country  from 
Urbanna  to  the  Rapids,  a distance  of  more  than  120 
miles,  at  the  time  it  was  penetrated  by  General 
Hull’s  army,  did  not  contain  a civilized  being,  nor 
disclose  a single  trace  of  civilization.  This  drea- 
ry wilderness  was  traversed  in  about  twenty  days, 
the  army  having  arrived  at  the  Rapids  the  last  of 
June. 

The  transition  from  a frightful  wilderness,  ten- 
anted only  by  the  ferocious  savage  and  wild 
beasts,  to  a country  beautiful  and  highly  picturesque 
by  nature,  enlivened  by  the  visible  evidences  of 
civilization,  and  presenting  to  view  the  dwellings 
of  their  countrymen,  had  a most  surprising  and 
animating  effect  upon  the  army.  From  tltfc 
fatigue  of  the  rout,  the  difficulties  encountered, 
7* 
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and  the  privations  endured,  the  army,  most  of 
whom  were  unaccustomed  to  the  ordinary  hard- 
ships of  a soldier’s  life,  at  the  time  they  arrived 
here,  were  much  dispirited;  but  immediately 
every  aspect  changed  ; the  gloom  of  the  wilderness 
disappeared  ; a renewed  energy  and  fortitude 
was  discoverable,  and  a beam  of  joy  visible  upon 
every  countenance. 

Having  dispatched  a small  schooner,  loaded  with 
hospital  stores  and  officers’  baggage  for  Detroit, 
guarded  by  a lieutenant  and  thirty  men,  and  re- 
mained two  or  three  days  for  refreshments,  the 
army  proceeded  on  their  march.  After  a fatigu- 
ing march  of  more  than  a month,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  they  arrived  and  encamped  at  Spring  Wells, 
opposite  Sandwich,  and  within  a few  miles  of 
Detroit.  The  British  having  heard  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  captured  the  schooner  which  had 
been  dispatched  for  Detroit. 

On  being  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
General  Hull,  who  had  been  authorised,  in  case  of 
such  an  event,  to  act  offensively,  and  invade  Can- 
ada, ordered  arrangements  to  be  immediately 
made  for  that  enterprise — an  enterprise  which  at 
that  time  it  was  thought  promised  almost  certain 
success.  Accordingly  great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  officers  to  discipline  the  troops,  to  inspire 
them  with  proper  sentiments  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  orders ; their  arms  were  examined 
and  repaired,  and  several  pieces  of  ordnance 
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which  were  in  the  fort  of  Detroit,  were  mounted 
and  fitted  for  service. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been  made, 
on  the  121hof  July,  the  army  crossed  the  river 
into  Canada,  and  encamped  at  Sandwich,  a little 
below  Detroit.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this, 
the  first  attempt  since  our  independence  to  lead 
the  militia,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  limits  thereof,  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple was  not  entirely  inoperative,  a small  part  of 
one  company  having  refused  to  cross  into  Canada. 
The  inhabitants  having,  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, and  fled  in  every  direction,  General  Hull 
issued  a proclamation  offering  protection  to  all 
who  should  not  take  a part  in  the  war;  where- 
upon many  returned  to  their  homes.  Col.  M‘- 
Arther,  with  a rifle  corps  and  a company  of  mili- 
tia, having  been  detached  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  penetrated  to  MGregor’s  mills,  upon 
the  river  La  Trench,  cr  Thames,  near  the  spot 
where  Proctor’s  army  was  subsequently  captured 
by  General  Harrison.  This  detachment  left  Sand- 
wich on  the  14th,  and  returned  on  the  17th,  hav- * 
ing  seized  and  taken  possession  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition,  blankets,  and  other  mili- 
tary stores,  and  collected  a considerable  supply  of 
provisions.  That  district  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
was  traversed  by  M4Arther,  is  a beautiful  and  in- 
teresting country,  and  at  this  time,  being  the 
harvest  season,  the  fields  were  every  where  bend- 
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ing  under  the  weight  of  the  6 yellow  grain’  with 
which  they  were  enlivened  and  adorned.  But  the 
harvest  song  had  given  place  to  the  harsh  notes  of 
war;  and  numerous  fields  of  wheat,  which  were 
remarkably  fine,  were  left  ungathered  ; every 
male  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms,  having 
been  drafted  for  the  defence  of  the  Province.  On 
the  16th, the  day  preceding  the  return  of  JVPArther, 
another  reconnoitering  party  of  280  men,  under 
Colonel  Cass,  traversed  the  country  towards  Mal- 
den, where  the  British  forces  and  those  of  their 
Indian  allies,  were  concentrated.  This  p!ace? 
which  is  sometimes  called  Amherstburgh,  is  situat- 
ed near  the  junction  of  the  Detroit  river  with  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  about  thirteen  miles  south  from  Sand- 
wich. The  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Detroit 
river,  and  crosses  two  creeks  and  the  river  Aux 
Canards,  which  is  about  four  miles  north  from 
Malden,  where  Colonel  Cass  found  an  advanced 
post  of  the  enemy,  that  commanded  the  bridge 
across  that  river.  Colonel  Cass  having  examined 
the  position  of  the  British  posts,  resolved  to 
attempt  to  surprise  them  ; with  a view  to  which, 
he  posted  a company  of  riflemen  near  the  bridge, 
and  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  his  detachment, 
about  five  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  forded 
it,  and  proceeded  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  towards  the  bridge ; the  riflemen  in  the 
meantime,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  com- 
menced and  kept  up  a fire  upon  the  enemy.  The 
surprise  would  have  been  complete  had  it  not 
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been  that  the  progress  of  the  detachment  under 
Colonel  Cass  was  impeded  by  a creek,  which  com- 
pelled them  to  make  a circuit  of  two  or  three 
miles,  that  occasioned  considerable  delay,  and 
afforded  the  British  time  and  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  their  defence  ; yet  on  the  approach  of 
Colonel  Cass,  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
attempt  to  maintain  their  position,  but  retreated  to 
Malden,  leaving  the  bridge  in  the  possession-  of  the 
Americans.  This  bridge,  the  importance  of  the 
possession  of  which  was  most  apparent,  as  form- 
ing the  principal  obstruction  between  the  Ameri- 
can camp  at  Sandwich  and  the  British  at  Malden, 
however,  was  abandoned  ; Colonel  Cass  not  feel- 
ing authorised  to  retain  it,  or  to  idave  there  any 
part  of  his  detachment,  all  of  which  returned  to 
Sandwich  ; and  no  effort  was  afterwards  made  by 
the  commanding  general  to  regain  the  possession 
of  it.  General  Hull,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  had  hitherto  remained  entirely  inactive. 
No  movement  had  been  attempted,  nor  any  ef- 
fective preparations  therefor  been  made,  although 
it  was  apparent  to  every  capacity,  that  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  celerity  of  their  operations,  and  an  immediate 
display  of  energy  and  power,  before  the  enemy 
were  prepared  to  make  a stand,  and  while  the  in- 
haoitants  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation, 
who  by  active  and  successful  operations,  would 
have  been  either  brought  to  the  American  camp, 
or  confined  to  their  homes  as  non-combatants. 
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An  invading  army  is  not  only  conquered  by  de- 
feat ; the  want  of  success,  the  reputation  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  an  army  in  that  situation,  and 
even  inactivity,  are  often  fatal  to  it.  Nearly  a 
month  elapsed  after  this  invading  army  had  enter- 
ed Canada,  before  a single  piece  of  cannon  or  a 
mortar  was  upon  wheels  suitable  for  an  attack 
ypon  Malden. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  two  24  pounders  brought 
from  Detroit,  and  three  howitzers,  were  mounted 
and  fitted  for  service.  But  at  this  time  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  greatly  changed.  The  British  had 
received  great  reinforcements  of  Indians,  having  in- 
stigated all  the  tribes  within  the  reach  of  their  in- 
fluence, to  “raise  the  tomahawk”  against  the  Uni- 
ted States.  On  the  17th  of  July,  Fort  Makinaw, 
or  Michiilimackinac,  situated  upon  an  island  in  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  between  the  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  was  captured  by  a combined  force  of 
British  and  Indians  ; information  of  which  reached 
the  army  on  the  28th.  Several  indecisive  skir- 
mishes between  reconnoitering  parties,  sent  out  by 
General  Hull,  and  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Aux  Canards,  had  occurred  ; the  bridge 
across  that  river,  had  been  taken  up  by  the  British, 
excepting  the  sleepers;  a battery  erecled  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte,  carrying  eigh- 
teen 24  pounders,  and  a gun-boat,  were  stationed 
in  the  Detroit  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aux  Ca- 
nards, one  mile  only  from  the  bridge.  These 
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events,  particular])’  the  capture  of  Fort  Makinaw, 
were  relied  upon  by  General  Hull  as  having  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  recross  the  river  and 
leave  Canada.  But  these  events,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fall  of  Makinaw,  were  within  his  controul, 
and  in  a measure,  the  consequences  of  his  inactiv- 
ity. That  the  surrender  of  that  post  contributed 
to  “open  the  northern  hive  of  Indians,”  will  not  be 
doubted,  and  so  did  the  inactive  and  inefficient  op- 
erations of  his  army.  The  Indians  are  elated  with 
success,  and  choose  to  join  the  strongest  party. 
But  independent  of  the  influence  of  any  special 
circumstances,  there  were  causes  of  a permanent 
nature,  which  were  calculated  to  attach  the  In- 
dians to  the  British,  and  to  induce  them  to  join 
them  in  making  war  upon  the  United  States.  It  is 
with  these  barbarous  people,  as  with  many  others 
more  civilized,  but  not  more  under  the  dominion 
of  reason — their  friendship  is  bestowed  upon  those 
who  flatter  their  prejudices,  and  afford  them  the 
facilities  of  indulging  their  savage  propensities  ; 
whereas  those  w ho  attempt  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  wretched  condition;  to  wean  them  from  the 
hunter  state,  and  to  introduce  among  them  a know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  civilization,  are  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion, if  not  with  hostility. 

There  is  also  another  cause  which  has  tended  to 
render  th.e  Indians  more  suspicious  and  unfriendly 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  than  to  those 
of  Canada.  It  is  the  rapid  progress  which  the  for- 
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mer  have  made  in  the  formation  and  extension  of 
new  settlements.  They  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  inroads  of  civilization,  which  have  compelled 
them  either  to  abandon  their  banter  state,  or  their 
lands,  and  retire  farther  to  the  west.  Upon  these 
principles,  the  policy  of  the  colonial  government 
of  the  Canadas,  both  when  subject  to  France,  and 
since  they  have  been  under  England,  with  relation 
to  the  Indian  tribes,  has  been  founded;  and  this 
policy  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  has 
governed  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
relations  with  the  Indians  within  their  borders. 

They  have  attempted  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
savage  condition,  to  cheer  their  gloom  with  the 
lights  of  civilization,  and  to  introduce  among  them 
the  practice  of  cultivating  their  lands,  instead  of 
reserving  them  for  hunting  grounds  ; but  on  the 
contrary,  the  British,  and  formerly  the  French, 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  their  savage 
state,  and  dependent  upon  hunting  for  subsistence  ; 
by  means  of  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  car- 
ry on  a lucrative  fur  trade,  and  of  making  use  of 
them  as  an  instrument  of  war.  The  policy  of  the 
British  government  has  reference  only  to  its  own 
interests — That  of  the  United  States,  not  only  to 
its  own  interest,  but  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians. 

In  the  several  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
have  been  engaged,  both  before  and  since  their  in- 
dependence, the  savages  have  always  been  insti- 
gated to  join  with  their  enemies  in  the  contest. — 
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During  the  three  first  years  of  the  French  war  of 
1756,  they  were  used  by  the  French  as  a most 
destructive  instrument  of  hostility,  and  gave  to  the 
operations  of  the  war  a character  peculiarly  fe- 
rocious and  horrible.  At  that  period,  the  British 
government  execrated,  in  the  severest  terms,  this 
conduct  of  the  French,  and  insisted  that  there  was 
no  excuse  for  their  employing,  as  a means  of 
hostility,  a force  which  disregarded  all  the  ruies  of 
warfare  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  and  whose 
ferocity  they  themselves  couid  not  controul.  Yet 
since  the  Canadas  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  they  have  not  been  behind  their  predeces- 
sors, the  French,  in  making  use  of  this  terrible 
instrument  of  war,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  the  ruins  of  Wyoming,  and 
other  desolations,  attested  the  attrocities  of  the 
savages,  then  in  the  service  of  Grcat-Britain,  and 
subsequently,  particularly  in  1791,  after  the  me- 
morable defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  our  frontier 
settlements  have  been  the  victims  of  savage  bar- 
barity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  it  was 
hoped,  and  by  some  believed,  that  these  scenes  of 
horror  would  not  have  been  reacted  upon  our 
frontiers  ; that  the  savages  who  were  no  way  con- 
cerned in  the  contest,  would  have  been  suffered 
to  “ smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,”  and  not  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  the  war.  The  result,  however, 
was  otherwise.  The  bloody  tomahawk  was  again 
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put  into  the  hand  of  the  savage,  and  the  massacres 
of  the  river  Raisin,  swelled  the  record  of  their 
attrocities,  and  added  another  to  the  many  evi- 
dences of  the  wickedness  of  the  employment  of 
them  by  civilized  powers. 

From  the  permanent  influence  which  the  British 
possessed  over  the  Indians,  aided  by  the  fall  of 
Fort  Makinaw,  and  other  circumstances  already 
noticed,  they  were  enabled  in  a short  time  to  col- 
lect a considerable  number  of  Indian  warriors. 
They  also  received  reinforcements  of  regulars  and 
militia,  for  the  defence  of  Malden,  before  General 
Hull  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
attacking  it.  The  Indians  in  the  mean  time  cross- 
ed the  Detroit  river,  and  interrupted  the  com- 
munication with  the  state  of  Ohio,  upon  which 
the  American  army  depended  for  supplies.  It 
being  of  great  importance  to  keep  open  this  com- 
munication, and  as  a reinforcement  of  volunteers, 
with  provisions,  were  daily  expected  upon  this 
rout,  which  were  exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
Indians,  on  the  4th  of  August,  a detachment  of 
200  men,  was  dispatched  for  their  protection,  and 
to  open  this  communication. 

Having  proceeded  to  Brownstown,  the  detach- 
ment  was  surprised  by  an  ambuscade  of  Indians, 
and  completely  defeated  ; whereupon  they  return- 
ed to  camp,  without  having  effected  the  object  of 
their  expectation. 

About  this  time  an  express  arrived  from  Gen- 
eral Hall,  commanding  the  American  troops  on 
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the  Niagara  frontier,  stating  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a co-operation  from  that  quarter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  and  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August,  General 
Hull,  with  the  army,  returned  to  Detroit,  But 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  having 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  General 
Hull,  in  consequence  of  his  proclamation,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  security.  Accordingly,  a fortress 
was  established  a little  above  Sandwich,  on  the 
Detroit  river,  where  there  was  left  a garrison  of 
300  men.  The  main  body  of  the  army  having 
encamped  at  Detroit,  General  Hull  immediately 
ordered  a detachment,  under  the  command  of 
the  hrave  Colonel  Miller,  consisting  of  regulars, 
and  a corps  of  artillerists,  having  one  six  pounder 
and  a howitzer,  a small  body  of  cavalry,  and  some 
of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  volunteers,  comprising 
600  men,  of  whom  the  principal  part  were 
regulars,  to  open  the  communication  with  the 
state  of  Ohio,  which  was  deemed  of  primary 
importance.  This  detachment  left  Detroit  on  the 
8th  of  August,  and  having  proceeded  to  Maguago, 
about  14  miles  from  Detroit,  at  about  4 o’clock, 
P.  M.  the  next  day  the  van  guard  of  the  detach- 
ment was  attacked  by  a formidable  body  of  British 
and  Indians ; they  however  received  the  attack  in 
the  most  gallant  manner,  and  maintained  their 
position,  although  exposed  to  a heavy  fire,  until 
the  line  was  formed,  and  the  whole  detachment 
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with  the  exception  of  the  rear  guard,  was  brought 
into  action.  The  enemy  had  erected  a temporary 
breast  work  of  logs,  behind  which  their  line  was 
formed,  a numerous  body  of  Indians  extending 
mto  a thick  wood  upon  their  left. — The  Americans 
having  formed,  immediately  advanced  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  enemy,  reserving  their  fire, 
when  they  made  a general  discharge,  and  then 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  charged  bayonets* 
The  enemy  relying  upon  the  security  of  their 
position,  did  not  give  way  until  forced  by  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  when  they  retreated.  They  were 
pursued  with  activity  and  vigour  for  about  two 
miles  ; but  the  troops  being  fatigued,  and  night 
approaching,  they  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  return- 
ed to  take  care  of  the  wounded. — The  Indians  in 
this  action  fought  with  the  most  desperate  bravery. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Te- 
cumseh,  who  fell  fourteen  months  afterwards,  in 
the  action  upon  the  Thames,  gallantly  fighting  in 
the  British  service.  The  Americans  in  this  affair, 
displayed  great  coolness  arid  intrepidity.  Their 
loss  was  considerable,  18  killed  and  64  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  ascertained  ; but 
the  prisoners,  among  whom  were  four  regulars, 
stated  that  Major  Muir,  who  commanded,  and  two 
subaltern  officers,  were  wounded,  and  fifteen 
privates  killed  and  wounded  of  the  41st  regiment. 
The  loss  of  the  militia  and  volunteers,  must  have 
been  more  serious,  as  they  were  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  action.  Of  the  Indians,  40  were 
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found  dead  on  the  field,  the  nurhber  wounded 
was  not  known. — Their  leader,  Tecumseh,  receiv- 
ed a slight  wound.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
in  this  action  is  not  known  ; it  is  stated,  however, 
by  General  Hull,  to  have  been  400  regulars  and 
volunteers,  and  more  than  that  number  of  Indians. 
This  victory,  however  complete  and  honorable, 
was  productive  of  little  benefit.  The  enemy  al- 
though defeated,  were  in  a situation  to  reinforce, 
and  still  to  endanger,  if  not  entirely  obstruct  the 
communication  with  Ohio  ; and  the  condition  of 
the  wounded  and  sick,  which  required  that  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  camp,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  a severe  storm  of  rain,  obliged  Colonel 
Miller  to  return  with  the  detachment  to  Detroit. 
It  was  attempted  to  transport  the  wounded  by 
water,  boats  having  been  sent  for  that  purpose 
from  Detroit : but  this  proved  to  be  impracticable* 
the  enemy  at  Malden  having  discovered  the  boats, 
dispatched  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Hunter,  in 
pursuit  of  them,  whereby  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  wounded  to  the  woods,  where  they  were 
left  until  waggons  could  be  procured  from  Detroit, 
by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  that  place. 
About  this  time  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  fort  at  Sandwich,  which  was  abandoned  and 
demolished. 

From  a chain  of  circumstances  and  events, 
equally  surprising  and  mysterious,  suspicions  of 
treachery  in  the  commanding  officer,  which  for 
some  time  had  existed  among  the  troops,  were  now 
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become  greatly  strengthened  and  extended.  So 
strong  were  these  suspicions,  that  a letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  five  of  the  principal  officers,  to  Gov- 
ernor Meigs  of  Ohio,  informing  him  of  the 
inauspicious  situation  of  their  affairs,  and  of  their 
suspicions  as  to  their  commanding  general. 

It  being  understood  that  a reinforcement  of 
troops,  with  provisions  and  supplies  for  the  army, 
had  arrived  at  the  river  Raisin,  which  it  was  ap- 
prehended might  be  captured  by  the  enemy,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  Colonels  Cass  and  M4Auther,  with 
400  of  the  most  effective  men,  were  dispatched  to 
make  another  attempt  to  open  the  communication 
with  Ohio,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  river  Raisin. 
This  detachment  proceeded  upon  the  upper  rout, 
through  the  woods.  In  the  mean  time  the  British 
had  not  been  inactive  or  inattentive  to  the  move- 
ments of  General  Hull.  On  the  14th,  the  same 
day  Colonels  Cass  and  M‘Auther  were  detached, 
and  ordered  upon  the  aforesaid  expedition,  they 
began  to  erect  batteries  opposite  to  Detroit,  and 
previous  to  this,  had  taken  possession  of  Sandwich. 
On  the  15th,  the  following  day,  General  Brock 
dispatched  two  officers  from  Sandwich,  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  General  Hull,  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  army  under  his  command,  and  fort 
Detroit  ; threatening  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  out- 
rage in  case  of  refusal,  by  an  intimation  that  if 
the  contest  was  commenced,  it  would  be  entirely 
beyond  his  power  to  controul  the  savages.  In 
answer  to  this  extraordinary  demand,  considering 
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the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  and 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies,  Genera! 
Hull  replied  that  he  was  in  a situation  to  meet  any 
force  which  the  enemy  had  at  their  disposal,  and 
that  he  had  no  apprehension  as  to  the  con- 
sequences which  might  arise  from  the  exercise 
of  it.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  by  the  return 
of  the  flag,  the  British  immediately  commenced 
firing  from  their  batteries  upon  Detroit,  which 
was  returned  from  the  fort  at  that  place.  The 
firing  continued  until  10  o’clock  that  night,  upon 
both  sides,  and  was  renewed  at  the  dawn  of  light. 
During  the  night  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Hunt- 
er, had  advanced  up  the  river,  nearly  to  Detroit, 
and  took  a position  to  cover  the  landing  of  the 
British  and  Indians,  which  they  effected  with 
perfect  safety,  no  attempt  being  made  to  oppose 
them,  and  immediately  advanced  towards  the  fort 
of  Detroit,  whereupon  General  Hull,  without 
making  a single  effort  to  repel  them,  ordered  a 
white  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and  the  firing  which  was 
stiil  kept  up  by  the  fort  upon  the  battery  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  be  stopped.  Upon  this,  the  firing 
from  the  enemy’s  battery  ceased,  and  an  interview* 
immediately  took  place,  which  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment upon  articles  of  capitulation,  whereby  all 
the  troops,  both  regulars,  militia  and  volunteers, 
including  the  detachment  under  Colonels  M‘Au- 
ther  and  Cass,  which  had  not  then  returned,  and 
the  reinforcement  expected  from  Ohio,  supposed 
then  to  be  upon  the  river  Raisin  ; the  fort  and 
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town  of  Detroit ; all  the  military  stores  and  arms, 
and  every  article  of  public  property,  of  whatever 
description,  were  surrendered  to  the  British,  The 
militia  and  volunteers  were  paroled,  on  condition 
of  their  not  serving  again,  unless  exchanged. 
There  was  a provision  in  the  articles  for  the 
security  of  private  property. 

The  detachment  of  Colonels  M‘  Auther  and  Cass, 
having  been  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  river  Raisin, 
returned  to  Detroit  shortly  after  this  capitulation. 
When  within  a mile  of  the  place,  they  first  heard  of 
its  surrender,  and  of  the  main  army,  when  a council 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  dispatch  an  offi- 
cer to  the  fort  with  a flag  of  truce.  This  having 
been  done,  the  officer  returned  the  ensuing  evening, 
accompanied  by  two  British  officers,  by  whom  they 
were  informed  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war  ; 
whereupon  the  detachment  marched  to  Detroit, 
and  surrendered  themselves  up  to  the  British. 

Captain  Brush,  who  commanded  the  detachment 
from  Ohio,  at  the  river  Raisin,  the  day  after  General 
Hull  had  surrendered  the  army,  received  from  a 
British  officer,  who  had  been  dispatched  for  the  pur- 
pose, copies  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  together 
with  a letter  from  Colonel  Mc  Auther,  signifying  that 
his  detachment  was  included  in  the  surrender. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  these  dispatches,  oc- 
casioned them  at  first  to  be  considered  as  forgeries, 
and  the  officer  was  seized  and  thrown  into  confine- 
ment \ but  however  great  the  surprise  which  they 
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occasioned,  or  the  reluctance  with  which  they  could 
be  believed,  the  mind  was  soon  deprived  of  the  re- 
lief which  it  could  derive  from  doubts,  the  truth  of 
all  that  was  stated  being  confirmed  by  a number  of 
soldiers,  who  had  arrived  there  from  Detroit.  Im- 
mediately a council  was  called,  which,  after  due 
consideration,  decided  that  General  Hull  had  no 
authority  to  capitulate  for  them,  and  consequently 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  regard  his  surrender  of 
them,  not  being  at  the  time  under  his  command  ; 
and  considering  themselves  at  liberty  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety,  they  resolved  instantly  to  re- 
turn to  Ohio.  What  of  the  public  property  and 
stores  could  not  be  carried  off,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient not  to  destroy,  as  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  be  left  behind,  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness, and  a number  of  American  families  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  fort ; and  it  was  also  apprehended  that 
the  destruction  of  the  public  property  at  this  place, 
might  induc'e*the  British  to  treat  the  prisoners  sur- 
rendered to  them  at  Detroit,  with  more  severity. 
These  resolutions  were  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  detachment  returned  in  safety. 
Among  the  public  property  surrendered,  were 
twenty-five  pieces  of  iron,  and  eight  of  brass  ord- 
nance, belonging  to  the  fort  at  Detroit ; several  of 
the  latter  were  received  by  the  British  with  great 
enthusiasm,  being  the  same  pieces  that,  thirty-five 
years  before,  on  the  same  day  and  month,  (the  16th 
August,  1777,)  were  surrendered,  hy  a detachment 
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of  Burgoyne’s  army,  to  the  Americans  at  Ben* 
nington. 

The  unfortunate  and  disastrous  result  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Hull,  occasioned  the  greatest  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment through  the  country  ; and  great  solicitude  and 
concern  with  all  who  anticipated  with  pleasure  the 
success  of  our  arms,  and  who  regarded  the  national 
honour.  But  with  the  selttlers  of  the  north* western 
frontier,  who  were  thereby  left  wholly  defenceless? 
exposed  to  the  murderous  incursions  and  savage 
outrages  of  the  Indians,  it  produced  the  most  lively 
apprehensions  and  alarm. 

This  event  was  in  every  point  of  view  productive 
of  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  occasioned 
all  offensive  operations  in  that  quarter  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  postponed  to  a distant  day  ; laid  open  an 
extensive  frontier,  which  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  was  exposed  to  all  the  hornars  of  Indian 
warfare  : occasioned  many  settlements  to  be  broken 
up  ; encouraged  and  greatiy  increased  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  ; converted  the  territory  of  Michigan 
into  a British  province,  and  rendered  necessary  all 
the  subsequent  operations  of  our  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Harrison,  upon  that  frontier, 
attended  with  an  immense  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives, 
but  which  resulted  so  honourably  to  him  and  to  his 
country,  in  the  decisive  victory  upon  the  Thames, 
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To  complete  the  disasters  of  this  campaign,  fort 
Chicago  or  Dearborn,  situated  near  the  south  west- 
ern extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  was  evacuated,  and 
the  garrison  all  massacred,  or  made  prisoners,  by 
the  Indians.  About  the  time  General  Hull  returned 
from  Canada,  he  dispatched  a message  to  Captain 
Heald,  who  commanded  at  Chicago,  directing  him 
to  evacuate  the  fort ; make  such  disposition  of  the 
public  property  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  garrison,  consisting  of  66  men,  to 
Detroit. — Agreeably  to  the  orders  of  General  Hull, 
Captain  Wells  proceeded  from  fort  WTayne,  with  30 
Miamies,  for  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  garrison 
at  that  post  to  Detroit.  It  being  impossible  to  re- 
move or  preserve  the  public  property,  the  next  day 
all  the  goods  in  the  fort  were  distributed  among  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  who  having  understood  that 
the  fort  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  public  prop 
erty  given  to  them,  had  come  in  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  surplus  arms,  ammunition,  and  spiritous 
liquors,  were  destroyed,  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  Indians  might  make  a bad  use  of  them. 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made,  on  the 
15th  the  fort  was  evacuted,  and  the  garrison  com- 
menced their  march  for  Detroit,  a part  of  the  In- 
dians being  stationed  in  front,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  rear.  They  had  proceeded  but  about  two  miles 
along  the  border  of  lake  Michigan,  havmg  the  lake 
on  their  left,  and  a high  sand  bank  on  their  right, 
when  they  were  fired  upon  by  a party  of  Indians, 
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from  behind  the  bank,  which  was  returned  by  the 
garrison,  and  a severe,  but  uneqal  contest  ensued* 
The  garrison  receiving  no  assistance  from  the  Mi- 
amies,  were  soon  overpowered.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes,Ihirty-eight  of  their  number,  together  with  two 
women  and  tw-elve  children,  were  killed,  and  the 
remainder  having  been  surrounded,  were  made 
prisoners.  These  unfortunate  individuals,  consist- 
ing not  only  of  soldiers,  but  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  carried  back  to  the  fort,  and  distributed 
among  the  different  tribes,  according  to  the  rules 
of  war”  of  the  Indians.  The  next  morning,  the 
Indians  burnt  the  fort  and  departed  with  their  pris- 
oners.* There  were  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred Indians  in  the  action,  of  whom  fifteen  were 
killed.  Captain  Heald,  a Lieutenant,  twenty -five 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  and  eleven 
women  and  children,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians. Captain  Heald  and  his  lady  having  been 
carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph,  were 
left  there  with  an  Indian  trader,  both  of  them  being 
badly  wounded.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Makinaw,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  to 
whom  the  Captain  surrendered  himself  as  a pris- 
oner of  war. 

Among  the  consequences  which  followed  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  the  operations  of  the  north  western 
army  under  General  Hull,  was  the  undisputed  do- 
minion which  it  gave  to  the  British  upon  Lake  Erie, 
and  which  they  maintained  until  the  signal  victory 

* History  of  the  War,  page  18. 
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of  the  10th  of  September,  the  following  year. 
The  United  States’  brig  Adams  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  at  Detroit,  and  was  subsequently 
recaptured  by  Lieutenant  Elliot. 

The  extensive  and  manifold  evils  and  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  the  surrender  of  General  Hullr 
were  not  entirely  without  their  accompanying  ad- 
vantages. The  surrender  of  a fort,  and  of  an  army, 
of  which  favourable  and  even  sanguine  expectations 
had  been  indulged, and  the  exposure  of  an  extensive 
frontier,  to  the  ravages  of  Indian  warfare,  excited  a 
lively  sensibility,  and  awakened  a spirit  of  patriot- 
ism throughout  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
in  the  western  country.  Early  in  August,  a body 
of  troops  destined  for  the  relief  and  reinforcement 
of  General  Hull,  to  be  commarded  by  General 
Harrison,  had  been  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Lou- 
isville, and  the  red  hanks  on  the  Ohio  river.  This 
served  as  a direction  and  rallying  point  to  the  nu- 
merous volunteers,  who,  animated  with  a spirit  of 
patriotism,  and  a sense  of  the  danger  to  which 
their  brethren  in  the  frontier  settlements  were  ex- 
posed, poured  forth  from  almost  every  part  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  upon  the  spreading  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  fate  of  General  Hull’s  army.  So 
great  was  the  number  and  so  strong  their  ardour, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  repress,  rather  than 
excite  the  public  spirit,  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Here,  ail.  was  unanimity  ; all  were  united  in 
one  cause — the  cause  of  their  country.  If  tuis 
spirit  had  prevailed  throughout  the  union,  it  would 
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have  given  a very  different  complexion  to  the  events 
of  the  war.  A considerable  portion  of  those  who 
volunteered  their  services,  were  not  accepted,  the 
whole  number  being  so  great ; yet  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

General  Harrison  having  taken  the  command  of 
the  troops,  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
relief  of  the  exposed  frontier  posts.  Accordingly, 
he  proceeded  to  Piqua,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d 
of  September,  having  a force,  consisting  of  regu- 
lars and  volunteers,  of  about  2500  men.  Here  he 
received  his  military  stores,  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  ; when  on  the  5th,  the  army  com- 
. menced  their  march  for  fort  Wayne,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph, 
whose  united  waters  constitute  the  Maumee,  or 
Miami  of  the  Lakes.  The  Indians,  flushed  with 
the  success  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  British, 
• they  had  experienced,  had  advanced  as  far  as  this 
post,  which  was  invested  by  them  when  General 
Harrison  approached  ; but  they  fled  precipitately, 
before  he  arrived,  on  the  12th  of  September. 

General  Harrison,  deemed  it  expedient  to  break 
up  the  towns  and  disperse  some  of  the  hostile  Indian 
tribes,  before  he  proceeded  towards  Detroit,  two 
expeditions  were  fitted  out,  one  destined  against  the 
Miami  towns,  upon  the  Wabash,  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tippacanoe  river,  the  other  against  the 
Potawatamie  settlements,  situated  upon  a stream 
called  St.  Joseph,  which  discharges  itself  into  Lake 
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Michigan.  These  enterprises  were  both  attended 
with  success.  Nine  villages  were  destroyed,  and 
all  the  growing  corn  cut  up,  with  a view  to  disperse 
the  Indians  from  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
the  want  of  provisions,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
most  likely  to  effect. 

A short  time  after  these  events,  a reinforcenment 
to  the  army  arrived  at  fort  Wayne,  under  General 
Winchester.  General  Harrison  at  this  time  held  no 
military  commission  under  the  United  States.  He 
was  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  had  been  breveted  a 
Major  General,  and  placed  in  command  from  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion,  by  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  On  the  arrival  of  Winchester,  who  had 
been  appointed  a Brigadier  General,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  designed  to  command  the  north-western 
army,  Harrison  relinquished  the  command,  and  set 
out  for  Indiana,  with  a body  of  mounted  men,  with 
which  he  intended  to  destroy  the  Indian  settlements 
in  that  quarter.  A few  days  after,  however,  and 
before  Harrison  had  proceeded  far,  an  express  ar- 
rived with  a commission  from  the  President,  wherein 
he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  north- 
western army.  This  appointment  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions which  were  made  to  government  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians, who  had  great  confidence  in  General  Har- 
rison— a confidence  which,  as  subsequent  events 
proved,  was  not  misplaced.  It  however,  created  no 
jealousy  or  dissatisfaction,  and  General  Winchester 
continuedin  the  service,  as  second  in  command.-^- 
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On  the  22d,  Winchester  marched  with  400  regu- 
lars, a brigade  of  Kentucky  militia,  and  a body  of 
cavalry,  comprising  about  2000  men,  for  fort  De- 
fiance, and  the  day  after,  General  Harrison  returned 
to  fort  Wayne,  and  resumed  the  command. 

The  transportation  of  the  provisions  and  baggage 
of  a marching  army,  is  usually  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  delay  ; but  in  a country 
like  this  it  is  au  undertaking  presenting  the  most 
serious  obstacles  and  embarrassments.  The  coun- 
try was  not  only  without  roads,  but  intersected  by 
innumerable  small  streams,  which  are  swelled  and 
rendered  impassable  by  rains,  and  possesses  a soil, 
naturally  rich,  deep,  and  free  from  stone,  and  which 
is  rendered  more  soft  and  miry,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  moisture,  and  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table substances,  which  in  process  of  lime,  has  pro- 
duced an  artificial  stratum  of  considerable  depth. 
From  the  difficulties  arising  from  these  and  other 
causes,  of  transporting  provisions  with  an  afmy, 
traversing  a gloomy  wilderness,  each  soldier  was 
furnished  with  six  days  supplies,  and  General  Har- 
rison proceeded  to  fort  St.  Mary’s  to  forward  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  protected  by  a detachment  of 
men,  under  Colonel  Jennings,  by  the  Au  Glaze, 
which  affords  a water  conveyance  for  a considera- 
ble part  of  the  distance. 

The  army  being  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  in  the  heart  of  a country 
affording  great  facilities  for  their  mode  of  war 
fare,  great  vigilance  and  precaution  were  mad 
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use  of  to  guard  against  a surprise.  With  a view 
to  this  object,  the  army  was  formed  into  three 
divisions — consisting,  of  the  centre,  near  which 
was  the  baggage,  having  a strong  guard  in  front 
and  in  rear,  and  the  right  and  left  wings,  which 
reached  sixty,  or  an  hundred  yards  distance  from 
the  centre.  There  was  also  an  advance  guard 
consisting  of  about  300  men,  which  marched  so 
far  in  front  as  to  bring  their  rear  even  with  the 
advance  baggage  guard  ; and  the  whole  were 
preceded  by  a company  of  spies,  usually  one  or 
two  miles  ahead,  the  rear  of  which  was  covered 
by  the  horse.  Such  were  the  difficulties  and 
obstructions  which  the  army  had  to  encounter, 
that  their  progress  was  only  from  six  to  ten  miles 
a day.  They  fortified  their  encampment  for  night, 
which  was  done  by  forming  around  it  a breast 
work  of  logs  arid  brush,  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
and  as  soon  as  it  wTas  dark,  small  fires  were  kindled 
at  the  mouths  of  the  tents,  and  large  ones  without 
the  breast  work.  These  precautions  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  army  to  halt  from  their  march 
about  3 o’clock.  On  the  third  day  of  the  march, 
a trail  was  observed,  but  was  thought,  however, 
to  indicate  a party  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  In- 
dians. A party  of  horse  followed  up  the  trail  for 
six  or  eight  miles,  when  having  pressed  hard  upon 
the  Indians,  they  scattered,  which  occasioned  the 
pursuit  to  be  given  up.  On  the  25th  September, 
being  the  day  after,  Ensign  Legett,  of  the  regulars, 
and  four  men,  proceeded  at  their  own  solicitation^ 
9* 
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in  advance  of  the  army,  for  fort  Defiance,  25  miles 
distance,  to  reconnoitre  the  number  and  situation 
of  the  enemy.  These  brave  and  patriotic  youths, 
who  were  influenced  by  the  ardour  of  their  feel- 
ings and  not  by  the  dictates  of  experience,  paid 
dearly  for  their  temerity,  in  undertaking  an  enter- 
prise so  pregnant  with  danger,  and  for  which  they 
were  so  little  qualified  by  experience.  They 
were  found  the  next  day,  about  six  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  army  encamped  the  preceding 
night,  shot,  scalped  and  tomahawked  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  shocking  manner.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, being  the  27th,  the  spies,  accompanied  by 
about  forty  of  the  horse,  were  dispatched  to  bury 
them  ; but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  a 
body  of  Indians  were  discovered  in  ambuscade, 
on  each  side  of  a trail,  upon  which  the  Indians 
supposed  that  the  detachment  would  march. 
•Their  stratagem,  however,  did  not  succeed— Bal- 
lard, the  commander  of  the  party,  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  Indian  warfare,  marched 
his  men  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
trail.  Being  frustrated  in  their  ambuscade,  the 
Indians  proceeded  to  an  elevation  a short  distance 
ahead,  where  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  spies, 
which  they  immediately  returned,  accompanied 
with  the  most  terrific  yell.  A charge  was  then  made 
by  the  cavalry,  but  on  their  approach,  the  Indians, 
changing  the  war  yell  to  the  retreat  yell,  fled 
precipitately  to  their  4 strong  holds,’  the  swamps 
and  thickets.  In  this  affair,  the  detachment  had 
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One  wounded  only;  the  Indians  were  supposed  to 
have  suffered  considerably,  several  trails  of  blood 
being  discovered.  After  interring  the  remains  of 
their  unfortunate  brethren,  the  party  returned  to 
the  army  without  further  molestation  from  the  ene- 
my. On  the  28th,  several  Indians  having  been 
discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  spies,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a general  engagement  would  take 
place,  and  the  army  was  accordingly  formed  in 
order  of  battle  ; but  no  enemy  appearing,  the  line 
of  march  was  again  resumed.  A party  of  horse 
having  been  dispatched  ahead  to  reconnoitre,  dis- 
covered a fresh  trail  of  Indians,  which,  with  other 
circumstances,  induced  a belief  that  a numerous 
body  of  the  enemy  were  near  at  hand,  which 
determined  the  General  to  cross  the  river  and  en- 
camp upon  the  opposite  side.  This  was  done  at 
the  first  ford  that  was  discovered.  Here  a fresh 
and  a large  trail  was  observed,  which  at  first  oc- 
casioned great  joy  with  the  troops,  it  being  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Col.  Jennings’ 
detachment,  with  the  provisions,  of  which  they 
were  then  in  great  want.  But  this  joy  was  as 
fallacious  as  the  supposed  facts  from  which  it 
originated.  The  trail,  instead  of  indicating  their 
brethren,  with  the  provisions  of  the  army,  proved 
to  be  the  precursor  of  a large  body  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  discovered  by  a party  of  horse,  dis- 
patched for  the  purpose,  encamped  three  miles 
ahead,  and  two  from  fort  Defiance,  surrounded  by 
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savage  fires  and  having  war-poles  erected,  upon 
which  were  displayed  the  bloody  flag. 

On  the  29th,  the  General  was  apprised,  by  an 
express  from  Colonel  Jennings,  that  his  detach- 
ment was  then  encamped  on  the  Au  Glaize,  about 
40  miles  above  fort  Defiance,  where,  agreeably 
to  orders,  he  had  erected  a block-house  ; that  he 
had  not  dared  to  proceed  farther  with  the  force  he 
had,  having  ascertained  by  his  spies,  that  the 
British  and  Indians  were  in  possession  of  fort  De- 
fiance. On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a body  of 
30  horse,  under  Captain  Garrard,  were  dispatched 
to  Colonel  Jennings’  detachment  on  the  Au  Glaize, 
to  escort  a brigade  of  pack-horses  with  provisions 
for  the  army,  which  was  in  a destitute  and  almost 
suffering  condition.  Garrard’s  body  of  horse,  ar- 
rived on  the  following  day,  and  in  a few  hours, 
started  to  return  as  an  escort  to  the  cavalcade 
charged  with  the  conveyance  of  provisions,  and 
reached  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of 
October. — Their  arrival,  together  with  the  provi- 
sions, revived  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  army, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  suffering  from  hunger  ; 
and  the  joy  was  greatly  augmented,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  beloved  General  Harrison’s 
having  accompanied  the  escort,  to  resume  the 
command.  The  army,  during  the  absence  of  the 
detachment,  had  taken  possession  of  fort  Defiance, 
and  the  British  and  Indians  had  retreated  down  the 
river. — General  Harrison,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
left  fort  Defiance,  leaving  the  troops  at  that  place 
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which  were  to  form  the  left  wing  of  his  army, 
under  General  Winchester,  to  return  to  the  settle- 
ments in  Onio,  to  organize  and  bring  on  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  which  were  to  constitute  the  centre 
and  right  wing. 

General  Tupper,  who  on  the  day  of  Harrison’s 
departure  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  with  his 
command,  consisting  of  nearly  1000  mounted  men, 
to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  and  which  expedition 
he  hao  given  up,  principally  from  the  undisciplined 
character  of  his  troops,  returned  soon  after  to  Ur- 
banna.  He  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  a 
regiment  of  regulars  and  a body  of  Ohio  volunteers 
and  militia,  which  were  to  form  the  centre  of  the 
army,  and  proceed  to  Fort  M'Auther.  The  right 
wing  which  consisted  of  a brigade  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  another  of  Virginia  militia,  was  stationed  at 
Sandusky.  Having  arrived  at  fort  Auther,  Gen- 
eral Tupper  made  immediate  arrangements  for 
proceeding  with  on  expedition  to  the  Rapids.  The 
force  organized  for  the  expedition,  consisted  of 
more  than  600  men,  with  which  he  set  out  on  the 
1 0th  of  October  ; each  soldier  carrying  in  his  knap- 
sack provisions  for  live  days.  On  the  13th,  having 
approached  to  within  about  thirteen  miles  of  the 
Rapids,  an  officer  was  dispatched  to  reconnoitre 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  ; by  whom,  on  his  re- 
turn, General  Tupper  was  informed  that  the  British 
and  Indians  still  possessed  the  fort,  and  occupied 
the  settlements  at  the  Rapids,  and  that  their  boats 
and  vessels  lay  a little  below* 
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In  consequence  of  this  informatson,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  suspend  the  march  of  the  detachment 
until  sun  set,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  obtaining  in- 
formation of  them  ; and  then  to  proceed  to  a ford, 
about  two  and  a half  miles  above  the  Rapids,  with 
the  view  of  crossing  the  river  and  attacking  the 
enemy,  if,  on  obtaining  more  particular  informa- 
tion, it  should  be  thought  advisable.  Accordingly, 
scouts  were  again  sent  out  to  examine  the  situation 
of  the  enemy,  which  having  returned  and  brought 
satisfactory  information,  orders  were  given  to  ford 
the  river  and  attack  the  enemy  at  the  break  of 
day  ; but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  troops  could 
not  pass.— So  strong  and  rapid  was  the  current, 
that  a number  of  men  in  attempting  to  ford  it  were 
swept  away,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  saved  with 
the  loss  of  their  arms  and  ammunition.  This  plan 
of  attacking  the  enemy  having  proved  impractica- 
ble, an  attempt  was  made  the  next  morning  to  de- 
coy them  over,  with  a view  to  which,  a number  of 
spies  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  discovered 
themselves  to  the  enemy  ; but  the  Indians  were 
too  old  in  stratagems  to  be  taken  in  this  ; a few 
only  crossed  the  river,  and  they  were  too  cautious 
to  be  drawn  within  the  lines.  The  main  body  of 
the  detachment  then  moved  down  the  river  oppo- 
site the  enemy ; who  disclosed  considerable  disor- 
der as  the  advance  guard  opened  from  the  woods. 
The  British  immediately  fell  down  the  river  with 
the  vessels  and  boats.  The  Indians  commenced  a 
fire  of  musquetry,  and  also  from  a four  pounder,  at 
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the  detachment,  and  their  women  were  seen  run- 
ning off  on  the  road  to  Detroit.  General  Tupper 
apprehending  that  his  camp  might  be  surprised,  a 
number  of  Indians  having  been  observed  proceeding 
up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side,  ordered  the  de- 
tachment to  return.  Having  proceeded  to  within 
about  a mile  of  the  encampment,  some  of  the  sol- 
diers being  pinched  with  hunger,  their  provisions 
having  for  some  time  been  exhausted,  contrary  to 
orders,  tired  upon  a drove  of  hogs,  and  pursued  them 
nearly  half  a mile,  and  in  the  mean  time,  others 
leaving  the  ranks,  entered  a field  to  gather  corn, 
who,  in  this  situation,  were  attacked  by  a body  of 
mounted  Indians,  and  four  of  their  number  killed. 
The  Indians  then  attacked  the  rear  of  the  right 
flank,  but  the  column  being  instantly  thrown  back, 
commenced  a brisk  fire  upon  the  Indians,  which 
caused  them  to  give  way  ; but  they  soon  rallied, 
passed  along  the  van  guard,  and  made  an  impetuous 
charge  upon  the  rear  of  the  left  column,  which 
however,  firmly  resisted  every  attempt  of  the  In* 
dians  to  break  the  line,  and  in  twenty  minutes,  the 
Indians  were  driven  from  the  field.  Yet  appre- 
hending that  this  attack  of  the  mounted  men  was 
only  intended  to  throw  the  detachment  into  disor- 
der, with  a view  to  facilitate  a more  serious  attack 
by  the  foot,  the  right  column  moved  forward  in 
marching  order  to  guard  against  an  attack  upon 
the  right  flank.  Before  this  column  had  scarcely 
regained  tl^eir  position,  information  was  received 
that  the  Indians  were  crossing  the  river  in  consid- 
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erable  numbers  ; upon  which  the  left  column  were 
directed  to  resume  their  marching  order,  and  Gen« 
era!  Tupper  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  right  col- 
umn, where  he  perceived  that  a body  of  mounted 
Indians  had  crossed  the  river — that  others  were 
then  crossing ; and  that  about  200  were  on  the 
opposite  shore.  A battalion  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  advance,  and  charge  those  which  had 
crossed.  The  charge  was  made  with  spirit  and 
success.  The  Indians  were  forced  to  retire,  and 
several  of  them  were  shot  from  their  horses  whilst 
crossing  the  river.  The  horses  possessed  by  the 
Indians  on  this  occasion,  were  probably  furnished 
by  the  British,  being  much  superior  to  those  usually 
used  by  them.  They  were  also  provided  with 
holsters  and  pistols.  Several  of  the  charges  were 
led  on  by  Split  Log,  who  was  mounted  on  a well 
trained  white  horse.  He  sometimes  tired  mounted, 
and  at  others  leaped  from  his  horse  and  fired  from 
behind  a tree.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
wounded,  as  his  horse  was  rode  by  another  Indian 
in  some  of  the  last  charges.  When  a warrior  was 
shot  from  his  horse,  he  was  thrown  on  again  with  an 
extraordinary  dexterity,  and  carried  off  the  field, 
it  being  customary  with  the  Indians  to  carry  off 
their  dead.  Their  provisions  being  exhausted,  and 
no  other  means  of  obtaining  a supply,  the  detach- 
ment was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  imme- 
diately to  fort  M’Auther,  a distance  of  40  m es, 
through  a pathless  wilderness.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  another  expedition,  under  the  command 
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of  General  Tupper,  was  fitted  out  for  the  Rapids. 
It  consisted  of  from  1,500  to  2000  men.  On  the 
arrival  of  this  detachment,  they  discovered,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  a few  miles  above  the  Rapids, 
a body  of  the  enemy,  of  nearly  1000,  of  which  300 
were  British  regulars,  and  6 or  700  Indians.  Gen- 
eral Tupper  resolved  to  try  the  success  of  strata- 
gem. He  accordingly,  having  acquainted  himself 
with  the  position  of  the  enemy,  ordered  a small 
detachment  to  advance,  commence  an  attack,  and 
then  retreat.  This  artifice  was  attended  with  the 
expected  success.  The  detachment  was  pursued 
by  the  British  and  Indians,  with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity, until  they  found  themselves  nearly  sur- 
rounded, when  the  Americans  making  a vigorous 
charge,  they  were  repulsed  and  put  to  flight,  in  the 
utmost  disorder  and  confusion,  and  with  serious 
loss,  nearly'  one  hundred  of  British  and  Indians, 
principally  the  latter,  having  been  left  upon  the 
field,  and  many  who  plunged  into  the  river  as  the 
only  means  of  escape,  were  killed  in  attempting  to 
swim  across  it. 

Early  in  January,  General  Winchester  proceeded 
with  the  force  under  his  command,  from  fort  Defi- 
ance, down  the  river  to  the  Rapids.  Frencntown, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  river  Raisin,  having  since 
the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  been  entirely  de- 
fenceless, and  exposed  to  the  outrages  oi  the  hordes 
of  savages  which  surrounded  the  place,  a number 
of  the  inhabitants  applied  to  denerai  Winchester, 
on  his  amval,  and  begged  of  him  very  earnestly, 
10 
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to  afford  protection  to  that  settlement.  As  motives 
of  humanity  often  prevail  against  the  dictates  of 
discretion,  Winchester,  with  the  unanimous  advice 
of  his  officers,  agreed  to  comply  with  this  request ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  17th  day,  a detachment  of 
about  750  men,  under  Colonel  Lewis,  set  out  from 
the  Rapids  for  Frenchtown.  Having  the  following 
day  arrived  within  about  three  miles  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  detachment  was  informed  that  a body  of 
Indians  were  encamped  there,  and  that  they  were 
apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  This 
determined  Col.  Lewis  to  form  the  detachment  in 
order  of  battle,  and  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice. 
Having  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  left  wing 
and  centre  were  ordered  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  the  houses  and  picketing  where  they  were 
collected  with  their  cannon.  This  order  was  suc- 
cessfully executed  5 the  two  battalions,  forming  the 
left  wing  and  centre,  advanced  amidst  a tremend- 
ous shower  of  musquetry,  surmounting  the  obsta^ 
cles  of  the  picketing,  and  fencing,  and  charged  and 
dislodged  the  enemy,  who  as  they  retreated,  were 
pursued  by  the  right  wing,  to  the  woods,  a mile  or 
more.  Here  they  made  a stand,  covered  by  a 
chain  of  enclosed  lots,  a group  of  houses,  with 
thick  woods,  full  of  fallen  timber  in  their  rear.  In 
addition  to  their  small  arms,  they  were  provided 
with  a howitzer.  The  left  arid  centre,  in  the  woods 
advanced  towards  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
commenced  firing  upon  them,  when  their  attention 
being  thus  occupied,  the  right  advanced  and  drove 
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them  from  the  fences  and  houses,  into  the  woods. 
Here  the  action  became  very  warm  and  severe, 
between  the  right  wing  and  the  enemy,  who  had 
concentrated  their  forces  on  that  side,  with  ; view 
to  break  the  line.  They  were,  however  compelled 
to  retreat,  but  only  before  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net ; and  although  the  Americans  were  greatly  fa- 
tigued, they  were  driven  in  the  whole  more  than 
two  miles  under  a continual  charge.  The  action, 
which  commenced  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
continued  until  dark,  when  the  detachment  returned 
and  encamped  at  the  place  which  the  enemy,  pre- 
viously to  the  engagement,  had  occupied.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  could  not  be 
ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was  supposed  to 
have  consisted  of  about  80,  or  100  British,  and  400 
Indians.  Their  loss,  as  they  were  enabled  to  car- 
ry most  of  their  killed  and  wounded  off,  was  equally 
uncertain  ; but  from  the  blood,  the  trails  of  bodies 
dragged  off,  and  the  representation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants living  near  the  scene  of  action,  it  was  thought 
to  have  been  very  great.  Two  of  the  Canadian 
militia,  and  one  Indian  were  made  prisoners,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  public  stores  was  taken. 
The  detachment  had  12  killed  and  50  wounded. 

On  the  20th,  the  detachment  was  reinforced  by 
250  men,  accompanied  by  General  Winchester, 
who  assumed  the  command.  Intelligence  of  these 
events  at  the  river  Raisin,  soon  reached  General 
Proctor  at  Detroit,  who  immediately  advanced 
with  a force  of  1500  British  and  Indians,  of  whom 
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300  were  regulars,  to  attack  the  Americans.  He 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and  having  re- 
connoitred the  American  detachment,  commenced 
an  attack  upon  their  lines  the  next  morning,  at  6 
o’clock,  by  a heavy  fire  of  musquetry,  and  of  six 
pieces  of  field  ordnance.  The  main  body  of  the 
Americans  were  stationed  within  the  pickets,  on 
the  right  of  which  was  a small  body  unprotected. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  very  severe,  to  which 
the  body  of  troops  forming  the  right  were  immedi- 
ately exposed  ; they,  however,  with  great  firmness 
and  gallantry,  sustained  the  shock,  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  they  began  to  give  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a position  more  favourable  to  their 
own  fire,  and  less  exposed  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  juncture,  General  Winchester,  whose  quar- 
ters were  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
camp,  arrived,  who,  observing  the  right  giving  way, 
exerted  himself  to  rally  them,  and  again  to  form 
the  line.  His  exertions,  however,  were  unavailing; 
the  enemy  observing  the  right  giving  way,  concen- 
trated their  whole  Indian  force,  and  most  of  their 
militia,  to  that  quarter,  and  bore  down  with  re- 
doubled violence.  From  the  vast  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  severity  of  their  fire,  the 
Americans  were  unable  to  form,  but  maintained  a 
destructive,  but  unequal  conflict,  for  some  time, 
when,  having  suffered  severely,  all  that  survived 
were  made  prisoners.  The  main  body  stationed 
within  the  pickets,  maintained  their  position  ; kept 
up  a severe  contest  for  several  hours,  and  repulsed 
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the  British  regulars,  with  great  loss,  in  three  sue. 
eessive  charges.  The  conflict  was  continued  until 
about  10  o’clock,  when  General  Winchester,  who 
had  previously  been  made  a prisoner,  was  induced 
to  accede  to  a capitulation,  and  sent  a flag  to  the 
Americans,  who  were  still  gallantly  defending  them- 
selves, informing  them  that  they  were  prisoners. 
W inchester  had  been  brought  by  the  enemy  as  a 
prisoner,  into  the  part  of  the  field  where  the  con- 
flict was  raging,  and  threatened  that  if  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  instantly  surrender,  theyshould  receive 
no  quarters,  but  be  abandoned  to  the  fury  and  out- 
rage of  the  savages.  This  consideration,  together 
with  the  apprehension  that  further  resistance  would 
be  unavailing,  induced  him  to  agree  to  a capitula- 
tion. This  threat,  barbarous  as  it  was,  contained 
an  implied  promise,  that  if  the  Americans  surrem 
dered  at  that  time,  they  should  be  protected  from 
violence  and  outrage  from  the  savages.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  most  shocking  and  tragical  scenes 
ensued,  the  record  of  which,  attaches  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  British  arms,  and  the  honour  of  British 
officers.  Humanity  recoils  on  contemplating  these 
acts  of  horror,  and  would  willingly,  did  not  truth 
and  justice  forbid  it,  throw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over 
them.  But  the  tragical  envents  of  this  disastrous 
day,  and  the  massacres  of  the  river  Raisin,  will 
long  be  remembered  in  western  America,  and  still 
longer  disgrace  the  page  of  history. 

After  the  battle,  the  prisoners,  except  50  or  60, 
who  were  wounded,  were  carried  by  the  British 
10* 
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to  Malden.  The  morning  after  the  action,  the 
Indians  who  remained  behind,  together  with  about 
50  that  had  returned  from  Maiden,  commenced  a 
massacre  of  the  wounded  Americans,  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  ferocity  and  hor- 
ror ; and  to  complete  the  work  of  devastation  and 
murder,  the  houses  in  which  they  were  left  were 
set  fire  to,  and  consumed,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  But  the  mas- 
sacre did  not  end  here.  The  same  day,  a number 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  not  been  wounded  fell 
victims  to  the  savage  fury  of  the  Indians,  whose 
ferocity  was  so  great  that  they  wouid  not  suffer 
their  remains  to  be  interred,  but  left  them  above 
ground  where  they  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  de- 
voured by  hogs.  A few  days  after  the  action,  a 
surgeon,  with  two  assistants,  was  dispatched  by 
General  Harrison,  with  a flag  of  truce,  to  the 
scene  of  action,  to  attend  to  the  wounded,  one  of 
whom  was  killed,  and  the  others  treated  with  the 
greatest  rudeness  and  violence.  The  money 
which  they  had  been  furnished  with  by  General 
Harrison,  for  the  relief  of  the  most  pressing  wants 
of  the  wounded,  was  forcibly  taken  from  them, 
and  they  themselves  made  prisoners,  and  carried 
to  Montreal  and  confined. 

These  horrid  outrages,  committed  by  Indians  in 
the  employ,  and  subject  to  the  officers  of  a civiliz- 
ed nation,  can  only  find  an  example  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  fort  William  Henry,  on  lake  George, 
during  the  French  war,  in  1757.  As  their  charac- 
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ter  admits  of  no  palliation,  so  the  truth  of  them 
admits  of  no  doubt.  They  were  attested  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Frenchtown,  and  by  some  of  the 
officers  who  were  afterwards  purchased  of  the 
Indians. 

Intelligence  of  Lewis’  having  penetrated  to  the 
river  Raisin,  reached  General  Harrison  at  Lower 
Sandusky,  from  whence,  supposing  that  he  might 
be  overpowered,  he  immediately  proceeded  for 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  where  he  learned  that 
Winchester  had  gone  on  with  a reinforcement  to 
Lewis’  detachment.  Here,  intelligence  of  Win- 
chester soon  reached  him,  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately ordered  the  force  under  his  command, 
consisting  of  360,  to  prepare  to  march  for  the 
river  Raisin,  and  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  on 
himself,  with  his  staff,  to  overtake  and  hasten  the 
march  of  a detachment  of  300,  then  on  their 
march  to  that  place.  He  soon  overtook  them  ; but 
it  being  ascertained  that  Winchester’s  defeat  was 
irretrievable,  it  was  a unanimous  opinion  of  the 
officers,  that  the  detachment  should  return.  It 
was  however,  determined  to  dispatch  a body  of 
men,  and  120  of  the  most  active  were  selected  for 
the  purpose,  with  directions  to  proceed  as  far  as 
they  could  with  safety,  to  assist  those  who  might 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape.  Rut  there  were  few 
fugitives  from  Winchester’s  army.  Not  scarcely 
enough  escaped  to  convey  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
unhappy  fate  of  their  countrymen.  The  snow 
was  so  deep  that  not  more  than  40  or  50  got  a 
mile  from  the  seat  of  the  action,  nearly  all  of 
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whom  were  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  A few 
escaped  by  proceeding  down  the  lake  and  secret- 
ing themselves. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  the  day  following  Win- 
chester’s defeat,  General  Harrison  left  the  rapids 
of  the  Miami,  and  retreated  to  Carrying  River, 
located  about  an  equal  distance  between  that  place 
and  Sandusky.  The  disaster  upon  the  river 
Raisin,  frustrated  the  contemplated  operations  of 
General  Harrison,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  raise 
an  additional  force,  which,  with  other  necessary 
preparations,  occasionedconsiderable  delay.  In  the 
month  of  February,  however,  he  advanced  again 
to  the  Rapids,  and  immediately  commenced  the 
construction  of  a fort,  which,  in  honour  of  the 
patriotic  Governor  of  Ohio,  he  called  Fort  Meigs. 
This  was  a well  constructed,  strong,  and  large 
fort,  enclosing  about  nine  acres  of  ground,  It 
was  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  at  each  corner  of 
which  was  a strong  block-house,  with  cannon 
mounted,  so  as  to  rake  each  line,  and  which  com- 
manded every  elevation  near  the  fort.  The  lines 
between  the  block- houses,  consisted  of  strong 
picketings,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  supported  by  an 
embankment,  or  breast- work  of  clay,  on  each  side. 
Several  log  batteries  were  also  erected,  and  well 
supplied  with  cannon.  Harrison’s  force  consist- 
ing principally  of  militia,  and  the  term  of  service 
of  a large  proportion  of  which,  having  expired, 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  venerable  and 
patriotic  Shelby,  being  apprised  of  his  situation, 
ordered  1200  of  the  militia  of  that  state,  into 
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service,  under  General  Green  Clay,  destined  to 
reinforce  Harrison’s  army* 

They  rendezvoused  at  Cincinnati ; from  whence 
early  in  April,  they  commenced  their  march,  and 
arrived  near  fort  Meigs,  on  the  4th  of  May,  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  fort  was  besieged  by  a 
large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  under  General 
Proctor. — Proctor’s  force  consisted  of  about  1000 
British,  and  1200  Indians,  with  which  he  left 
Detroit,  for  fort  Meigs,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
with  the  expectation  of  capturing  the  fort,  before 
the  garrison  could  be  reinforced  ; but  heavy  and 
incessant  rains  retarding  his  operations,  he  did  not 
open  his  batteries  until  the  first  of  May.  The 
cannonading  from  the  enemy’s  batteries  was  re- 
turned from  the  fort,  and  a brisk  fire  maintained 
on  both  sides  from  the  first  until  the  fifth  of  May, 
when  a small  party  from  General  Clay’s  detach- 
ment reached  the  fort,  and  communicated  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  the  main  body  were  at 
a short  distance.  On  receiving  this  information, 
General  Harrison  dispatched  orders  to  Clay,  to 
proceed  with  the  force  under  his  command  down 
the  river  in  his  boats  ; to  land  800  men  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  charge  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries and  spike  their  cannon.  The  remainder  of 
his  force  was  to  be  landed  on  the  right  bank,  and 
to  be  aided  by  a sortie  from  the  garrison.  The 
detachment  on  the  left  succeeded  in  the  attack  ; 
the  enemy’s  batteries  were  taken  and  their  can- 
non spiked,  yet  these  advantages  were  dearly  pur- 
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chased  ; for,  instead  of  crossing  the  river  and  re- 
turning to  the  fort,  their  ardour  was  so  great,  that 
they  furiously  pursued  the  enemy,  who  retreated 
into  the  woods,  where  they  were  surrounded  and 
the  principal  part  of  them  made  prisoners.  The 
Indians  succeeded  also  in  possessing  themselves 
of  a considerable  part  of  the  baggage,  which  was 
in  the  boats  ; but  the  disasters  of  this  affair  were 
not  without  their  accompanying  advantages-  The 
Indians,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  British 
officers  and  of  their  chiefs,  retired  to  their  villages 
with  their  plunder,  which  is  their  usual  custom 
after  any  signal  success.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  reinforcements  which  the 
garrison  had  received  from  the  residue  of  Clay’s 
detachment,  materially  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  General  Proctor,  instead  of  continuing 
his  offensive  operations,  became  alarmed  for  his 
own  security;  and  having  disposed  of  his  ordnance 
on  board  of  a sloop,  on  the  9th  of  May,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat. 

The  command  of  the  lake,  which  the  British 
possessed  at  this  period,  gave  great  facility  to  their 
operations  ; and  subsequently  to  their  retreat  from 
fort  Meigs,  they  made  a number  of  movements  in- 
dicating hostile  design  s upon  that  fort,  and  the  forts 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  Cleveland  and  Erie.  But  no 
attack  was  made  upon  any  of  these  forts,  except 
that  at  Lower  Sandusky,  the  result  of  which  was 
so  highly  honourable  to  the  gallant,  youthful  hero 
who  commanded  it* 
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The  first  of  August,  Proctor,  with  a force  of  500 
regulars,  and  7 or  800  Indians,  appeared  before 
that  place,  and  having  so  disposed  of  his  troops  as 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  he  dispatched 
Colonel  Elliot  and  Major  Chambers,  with  a flag  of 
truce,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort  ; which 
was  urged  by  a suggestion  of  the  anxiety  which 
he  felt  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  that,  con* 
sidering  the  character  of  his  forces,  it  would  not 
probably  be  in  his  power  to  do  this,  if  he  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  by  storm.  To 
this  demand,  accompanied  with  an  implied  threat 
of  the  garrison’s  being  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
the  savages,  in  case  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by 
assault,  its  commander  Major  Croghan,  a youth  of 
21  years  of  age,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  was 
determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, and  prepared  to  meet  any  force  which  they 
plight  have  at  their  disposal. — On  the  return  of  the 
flag,  a brisk  fire  was  commenced  upon  the  fort,  and 
kept  up  with  little  intermission,  from  the  gun  boats 
in  the  river,  and  a howitzer  on  shore.  During  the 
night,  three  sixes  were  placed  within  250  yards  of 
the  pickets,  from  which  a heavy  cannonade  upon 
the  fort  was  begun  early  in  the  morning,  but  with 
little  effect.  In  the  afternoon,  Major  Croghan, 
perceiving  that  the  enemy’s  fire  was  concentrated 
against  the  north-west  angle  of  the  fort,  was  indu- 
ced to  believe  that  it  was  their  intention  to  make  a 
breach  at  that  point,  and  then  attempt  there  to 
storm  the  works.  To  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
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enemy,  he  immediately  employed  what  men  could 
be  spared,  in  strengthening  that  part  of  the  tort, 
which  was  so  effectually  secured  with  bags  of  flour, 
sand,  and  other  articles,  that  the  picketing  sustain- 
ed little  or  no  injury  from  the  enemy’s  fire.  Yet 
this  did  not  deter  the  enemy  from  their  intended 
assault.  Accordingly,  about  500  men  formed  in 
close  column,  advanced  to  storm  the  works  at  the 
expected  point,  making  at  the  same  time,  two  feints 
on  other  parts  of  the  fort.  Of  the  500  men,  about 
350  advanced  against  the  north-west  angle,  which 
were  not  discovered  until  they  had  approached 
within  eighteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  being 
enveloped  in  a cloud  of  smoke  ; but  they  were  no 
sooner  observed,  the  men  being  all  at  their  posts, 
than  a well  directed  and  galling  fire  was  opened 
upon  them,  which  threw  the  column  into  considera- 
ble confusion  ; but  being  soon  rallied,  it  advanced 
to  the  outer  works  and  began  to  leap  into  the  ditch. 
At  this  moment  a raking  and  destructive  fire  of 
grape,  from  a six  pounder,  which  had  previously 
been  so  mounted  and  prepared,  as  to  admit  of  such 
a direction,  was  opened  upon  the  assailants,  and 
also  a brisk  tire  of  musquetry,  wnichcut  them  down 
in  every  direction,  and  threw  them  into  such  disor- 
der and  confusion,  that  they  soon  fled  precipitately 
into  the  woods,  leaving  most  of  their  killed  and 
wounded,  m and  about  the  ditch. — The  a sault 
lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  ene- 
my’s artillery,  consisting  of  live  sixes,  and  a how- 
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itzer,  kepi  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  works,  but 
with  little  effect. 

An  instance  of  humanity  occurred  on  this  occa- 
sion too  honourable  to  be  omitted.  During  the 
assault,  the  enemy’s  wounded  being  observed  in 
the  ditch,  writhing  with  pain,  and  burning  with 
thirst,  the  soldiers  in  the  fort  supplied  them  with 
water,  by  throwing  down  to  them  full  canteens. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  tins  attack,  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  was  supposed  to 
have  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty.  There  were 
found  in  and  about  the  trench,  either  killed  or 
wounded,  one  Lieutenant  Colonel,  one  Lieutenant, 
and  fifty  rank  and  file.  Those  of  the  wounded, 
who  were  able,  made  their  escape,  and  many,  both 
of  killed  and  wounded,  were  carried  otfby  the  In- 
dians, during  the  night.  The  gallant  garrison 
which  made  this  brave  and  almost  unexampled 
defence,  did  not  exceed  160  men.  Their  loss  was 
one  killed,  and  seven  slightly  wounded.  The  ene- 
my, leaving  behind  a boat  containing  a considera- 
ble quantity  of  military  stores  and  clothing,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  about  three  in  the  morning. 
Subsequently,  several  stand  of  arms,  and  several 
brace  of  pistols,  were  found  near  the  works. 

General  Proctor,  a few  days  after  this  repulse, 
dispatched  a surgeon  with  a flag,  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  the  wounded,  and  also  to  request,  that  such 
of  the  prisoners  as  were  in  a situation  to  be  re- 
moved, might  be  allowed  to  return  to  Malden,  on 
his  (Proctor’s)  parole  of  honour,  that  they  should 
II 
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not  serve,  unless  regularly  exchanged.  In  reply, 
General  Harrison  stated  that  Major  Croghan,  under 
the  influence  of  those  humane  principles  which 
are  held  sacred  in  the  American  army,  had  caused 
all  the  care  to  be  bestowed,  and  assistance  to  be 
rendered  to  the  wounded  prisoners,  of  which  his 
situation  would  admit — that  his  hospital  surgeon 
had,  agreeably  to  directions,  bestowed  upon  them 
particular  attention,  and  he  felt  authorised  to  say, 
that  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  expected  from 
surgical  skill,  would  be  afforded  them  ; and  that 
they  had  been  liberally  furnished  with  every  article 
required  by  their  situation,  which  the  hospital  stores 
could  supply.  As  to  the  return  of  the  prisoners 
to  Malden,  he  observed,  that  having  applied  to  his 
government  for  orders  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
the  prisoners  he  could  not  with  propriety  comply 
with  his  request  of  an  immediate  exchange  ; but 
added,  that  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  him,  the 
course  of  treatment  which  had  been  began  towards 
the  prisoners,  would  be  continued  while  they  might 
remain  in  his  possession. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  towards 
the  prisoners,  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed 
in  their  power.  War  in  its  mildest  aspect,  and 
conducted  upon  the  most  liberal  principles,  is  a 
sufficient  evil;  and  it  is  due  to  civilization,  and 
the  light  which  science  and  philosophy  have  shed 
upon  society,  to  smooth  its  harsh  features,  to  soften 
its  ferocious  spirit,  and  to  observe  such  belligerant 
principles  as,  whilst  they  give  the  greatest  de- 
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velopement  to  the  national  energies,  occasion  the 
least  violation  ofihe  rights  of  individuals.  It  was 
from  these  principles,  held  sacred  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  wounded  prisoners  at  Sandusky  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  humanity.  How  different 
from  the  treatment  which  the  American  prisoners 
experienced  at  Frenchtown. — There,  the  surgeon, 
commissioned  to  aid  suffering  humanity,  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  rudeness,  made  a prisoner 
himself,  and  scarcely  escaped  with  his  life,  one  of 
his  companions  being  actually  killed.  Here,  the 
surgeon,  in  the  same  sacred  cause,  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  only  dismissed  be- 
cause his  services  were  not  wanted,  the  prisoners 
having  already  received  every  attention.  Here, 
the  prisoners  were  supplied  with  water  during  the 
attack  and  afterwards  sacredly  protected,  There 
the  unfortunate  American  prisoners,  comprising 
many  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Kentucky,  were  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  the  savages,  and  to  the 
“ British  boast  of  victory,  was  added  the  frightful 
yell  of  the  savage  war-hoop.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Remarks  on  the  vicissitudes  of  war — Perry  arrives  with 
his  squadron  off  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  river — sails 
and  reconnoitres  the  enemy  at  Malden , and  returns  to 
Put-in* Bay — remarks  on  the  repose  which  preceded 
the  action , and  its  importance ~ particular  account,  of 
the  action  of  the  l()th  September — some  incidents  and 
anecdotes — force  of  the  two  fleets — their  loss — remarks 
on  the  victory —the  fleet  concentrates  the  troops  at  Put- 
in-Bay— lands  them  below  Malden— the  enemy  evacu- 
ates that  place — is  pursued  to  Sandwich — thence  to 
the  Moravian  town  on  the  Thames — ■ the  decisive  victory 
at  that place>  and  capture  of  Proctor's  army — humani- 
ty of  the  Americans — the  troops  return  to  Detroit — - 
Indians  sue  for  peace — provisional  government  estab- 
lished in  the  conquered  district  of  Upper  Canada — - 
Harrison  and  Perry  proceed  down  the  Lake  to  Buffalo . 

The  vicissitudes  ofhuman  affairs  are  perhaps 
no  where  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  events  of  war. — - 
Authentic  history,  which  must  ever  remain  an 
unimpeachable  and  faithful  witness  of  human 
transactions,  affords  ample  proof  of  this  proposition. 
However  great  the  combination  of  physical  means, 
and  the  skill  and  experience  in  the  direction  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  an  uninterrupt- 
ed course  of  success.  When  the  means  are  vastly 
disproportionate,  the  scales  of  power  are  often 
ballanced  by  inequality  of  skill,  or  of  ardour. 
Climate,  also,  forms  a permanent  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  power,  and  frequently  even  the 
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elements  themselves  seem  to  interpose  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  strong. 

The  dominion  of  casualty  is  no  where  so  firmly 
established,  as  in  war;  and  often  a mere  accident, 
which  no  experience  could  have  pointed  out,  and 
no  sagacity  have  foreseen,  may  give  a turn  to  its 
events  and  decide  the  fate  of  battles,  and  of  em- 
pires. But  if  we  were  to  throw  out  of  the  scale 
all  adventitious  causes,  and  allow  to  superior 
means  and  superior  skill,  all  that  their  greatest 
advocates  claim  for  them,  still  the  uncertainty  of 
beiligerant  operations,  is  sufficiently  conspicuous. 
What  security,  for  the  shortest  period,  is  there, 
of  the  maintenace  of  superiority  of  means,  or  even 
of  superior  skill  ? The  former  is  itself  subject  to 
a thousand  vicissitudes,  and  the  latter  suddenly 
acquainted,  if  it  is  not  suddenly  lost ; and  indeed, 
in  a war  of  any  continuance,  the  skill  employed  in 
it,  tends  to  a common  standard— the  party  that  is 
without  skill  and  experience,  constantly  profiting 
from  the  one  that  possesses  them.  Upon  this 
principle,  success  is  not  only  the  precursor,  but 
often  the  cause  of  defeat . Had  it  not  been  for  the 
battle  of  Narva,  in  which  Charles  the  XII.  with 
8000  Swedes  conquered  80,0o0  Russians,  this 
same  hero  would  not  probably  have  been  defeated 
at  Pultowa.  From  the  uncertainty  of  the  events 
of  war,  we  are  admonished  of  the  instability  of 
human  power,  and  of  the  folly  as  well  as  crimin- 
ality of  using  it  for  the  purposes  of  tyranny, 
oppression  and  inhumanity.  An  abuse  of  power, 
11* 
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which  arises  only  from  the  fortune  of  war,  evinces 
a weakness  of  head,  as  well  as  depravity  of  neart ; 
and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  it  is  speedily  visited 
by  retributive  justice. 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  down  to 
the  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  fort  Sandusky, 
a period  of  nearly  fourteen  months,  the  events  of 
the  war  upon  the  north  western  frontier,  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  and 
disastrous.  These  disasters  were  all  directly,  or 
indirectly  attributable  to  the  extraordinary  capitu- 
lation of  General  Hull ; which  not  only  surrendered 
to  the  enemy  an  entire  army,  an  important  military 
post,  and  the  territory  of  Michigan,  but,  what  was 
infinitely  more  important,  laid  open  a frontier  of 
nearly  a thousand  miles  in  extent,  being  too  a new 
country,  without  improvements,  and  but  thinly 
settled,  and  contributed,  with  the  exertions  of  the 
British,  to  call  forth  the  “ northern  hive  of  Indians,” 
whose  savage  ferocity  was  rendered  more  dreadful, 
as  the  destructive  implements  and  means  of  war- 
fare, which  have  proceeded  from  civilization,  were 
put  into  their  hands. 

Until  the  severe  repulse  which  the  enemy  sus- 
tained at  Sandusky,  the  64  tide  of  war”  had  set 
strongly  in  their  favour  ; but  from  that  period,  the 
complexion  of  things  was  changed,  and  they  in 
their  turn,  were  destined  to  experience  the  sad  and 
distressing  vicissitudes,  inseparable  trom  a state  of 
warfare. 
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After  the  affair  at  Sandusky,  General  Harrison 
was  engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  an  attack 
upon  Malden,  in  which  he  expected  the  co  opera- 
tion of  Commodore  Perry  ; and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  which,  Perry  appear- 
ed with  his  squadron  off  the  mouth  of  Sandusky 
river,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Here  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Commodore  determined  upon  kthe 
course  of  future  operations.  It  seems  to  have 
been  resolved,  that,  instead  of  attempting  the  re- 
duction of  Malden  by  .a  conjoint  attack  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces,  it  was  expedient,  first  to  attempt 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Lake ; and  so  far  as 
it  respected  offensive  operations,  to  risque  the  whole 
objects  of  the  campaign  upon  the  issue  ot  a naval 
action.  Without  deciding  from  the  result,  which 
is  too  often  a fallacious  mode  of  testing  the  pro- 
pnety  of  a measure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
it  was  evident  that  a naval  victory,  which  should 
give  us  the  command  of  the  lake,  would  be  likely 
to  induce  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Malden,  and  af- 
ford the  most  important  facilities  to  the  operations 
of  the  troops  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  scarce- 
ly less  evident  that  if  our  troops  had  been  landed  at 
Malden,  for  the  reduction  of  that  place,  and  the 
enemy  should  afterwards  have  acquired  the  mastery 
of  the  lake,  they  would  not  only  have  been  checked 
in  their  offensive  operations,  but  placed  in  a critical 
situation. 
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Having  determined,  before  attempting  any  ope- 
rations of  the  troops,  to  decide  who  should  be 
masters  of  the  lake,  Perry  sailed  from  Sandusky 
with  his  fleet  to  Malden,  as  previously  stated,  where 
the  enemy’s  squadron  lay,  and  attempted  to  draw 
them  out  to  engage  them  ; but  being  unable  to  do 
it,  he  retired  to  Put-in-Bay.  We  had  proceeded 
with  the  Commodore  thus  far,  previously  to  enter- 
ing upon  a detail  of  the  events  of  war  upon  this 
frontier.  The  distance  between  Put-in-Baj  and 
Malden  is  only  35  miles  ; so  that  two  squadrons 
and  the  two  commanders  remained  within  this  short 
distance  of  each  other,  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  action,  in  a state  of  inactivity  and  suspense. 
What  must  have  been  their  reflections  during  this 
interval,  we  will  not  undertake  to  conjecture. 
There  are  few  spectacles  more  sublime  and  none 
more  impressive,  than  that  of  two  hostile  armies, 
or  two  hostile  fleets,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  other,  reposing  only  as  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing the  awful  work  of  death.  It  is  an  awful 
pause,  and  a calm  which  appears  most  profound 
from  the  mind’s  associating  it  with  what  is  to  follow, 
just  as  the  stillness  is  the  greatest,  which  precedes 
the  tempest. 

This  scene  is  more  sublime  and  impressive  than 
that  of  the  same  hostile  parties,  when  engaged  in 
battle  ; then  other  sensations  are  produced — those 
of  horror  and  sympathy — of  hope  and  fear;  all 
the  passions  being  greatly  agitated.  But  during  the 
repose  which  precedes  an  engagement,  the  mind  is 
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tool,  unagitated  and  susceptible  of  deep  impressions 
from  the  impending  storm,  upon  which  the  fate  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow- men,  and  sometimes  the 
destiny  of  nations  may  depend.  If  such  would  be 
the  impressions  of  an  observer,  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  about  to  engage  them- 
selves in  the  “ bloody  strife  And  what  must  be 
the  reflections  of  the  commanders,  who  are  in  some 
measure  responsible  for,the  result,  and  who  have 
a personal  stake  greater  than  that  of  life — their 
reputation  ? This  contest,  in  every  point  of  view, 
must  have  been  considered  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  dominion  of  the  lake  was  depend- 
ing upon  it*,  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
security  of  an  extensive  frontier.  But  in  addition 
to  these  objects,  there  was  one  which  must  have 
more  deepiy  impressed*  tlie  mind  of  Perry,  and  of 
the  British  commander.  They  knew  that  this 
would  be  the  first  trial  of  skill  between  the  British 
and  Americans,  in  an  engagement  between  two 
squadrons.  Upon  the  ocean,  several  actions  be- 
tween single  frigates  and  ships  had  taken  place,  in 
all  of  which,  the  skill  and  bravery  of  American  sea- 
men had  appeared  conspicuous.  The  capture  of 
the  Gurriere,  the  Macedonian,  the  Frolic,  &c.  had 
broken  the  charm  of  British  invincibility,  as  it  re- 
spected engagements  between  single  ships  ; but  it 
yet  remained  to  be  determined  whether  in  an  ac- 
tion between  two  fleets,  the  relative  skill,  seaman- 
ship and  bravery  of  the  two  parties,  would  be  the 
same  as  in  actions  of  single  vessels  of  war.  The. 
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British  commander  had  his  own,  and  his  country’s 
reputation  to  maintain  ; and  the  American  hero 
had  his  own,  and,  in  some  measure,  his  country’s 
reputation  to  acquire,  as  it  respected  a naval  action 
of  this  description.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  two  commanders  reposed,  previ- 
ously to  the  action  of  the  10th  of  September — an 
action  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  naval 
warfare. 

We  extract  the  following  circumstantial  and  mi- 
nute account  of  this  action,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  an  eye-witness,*  as  being  preferable  to  any  thing 
which  we  could  write  upon  the  subject. 

u On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  at 
sunrise,  the  enemy  were  discovered  bearing  down 
from  Malden,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  attacking 
our  squadron,  then  at  anchor  in  Put-in-Bay.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  Perry’s  squadron  immedi- 
ately got  under  way,  and  stood  out  to  meet  the 
British  fleet,  which  at  this  time  had  the  weather 
gage.  At  10  A.  M.  the  wind  shifted  from  S.  W. 
to  S.  E.  which  brought  our  squadron  to  windward. 
The  wind  was  light — the  day  beautiful.  Not  a 
cloud  obscured  the  horizon.  The  line  was  formed 
at  11,  and  Commodore  Perry  caused  an  elegant 
flag,  which  he  had  privately  prepared,  to  be  hoisted 
at  the  mast  head  of  the  Lawrence.  On  this  flag 
was  painted,  in  characters  legible  to  the  whole 
fleet,  the  dying  words  of  the  immortal  Lawrence  : 
—“don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  Its  effect  is  not  to 
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be  described — every  heart  was  electrified.  The 
crews  cheered — the  exhilarating  can  was  passed. 
Both  fleets  appeared  eager  for  the  conflict,  on  the 
result  of  which  so  much  depended.  At  1 5 minutes 
before  12,  the  Detroit,  the  headmost  ship  of  the 
enemy,  opened  upon  the  Lawrence,  which  for  ten 
minutes,  was  obliged  to  sustain  a well  directed  and 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  two  large  ships,  w ithout 
being  able  to  return  it  with  carronades  ; at  5 min- 
utes before  12,  the  Lawrence  opened  upon  the 
enemy.  The  other  vessels  were  ordered  to  sup- 
port her,  but  the  wind  at  this  time  was  too  light  to 
enable  them  to  come  up.  Every  brace  and  bow- 
line  of  the  Lawrence  being  soon  shot  away,  she 
became  unmanageable,  and  in  this  situation,  sus- 
tained the  action  upwards  of  two  hours,  within 
canister  distance,  until  every  gun  was  rendered 
useless,  and  but  a small  part  of  her  crew  left  unhurt 
upon  deck. 

“ At  half  past  twm  the  wind  increased,  and  en- 
abled the  Niagara  to  come  into  close  action— the 
gun-boats  took  a nearer  position.  Commodore 
Perry  left  his  ship  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Yarnel, 
and  went  on  board  the  Niagara.*  Just  as  he  rcach- 

* This  circnmstance  is  an  extraordinary  evidence  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  or* cool  intrepidity  , and  probably  decided  the  fate  of 
the  action.  A crisis  had  arrived,  and  the  scale  which  at  that 
time  was  made  to  preponderate,  could  hardly  fail  of  bearing 
down  its  opposite.  The  uninjured  condition  of  the  Niagara  and 
the  small  vessels,  and  their  crews  being  fresh,  when  brought  into 
close  action,  gave  them  in  some  measure,  the  character  of  a re- 
inforcement, and  that,  at  the  very  point  of  time  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  result  of  the  action.  Perry  entered  the  boat  in  the 
most  intrepid  and  gallant  manner  ; and  although  imminently  ey~ 
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ed  that  vessel,  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence  came  down. 
The  crisis  had  arrived.  Captain  Eiliot  at -"this  mo- 
ment anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  Commodore,  by 
volunteering  his  services  to  bring  the  schooners 
into  close  action. 

“ At  forty-five  minutes  past  two,  the  signal  was 
made  for  close  action.  The  Niagara  being  very 
little  injured,  and  her  crew  fresh,  the  Commodore 
determined  to  pass  through  the  enemy’s  line.  He 
accordingly  bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of  the  De- 
troit, Queen  Charlotte,  and  Lady  Prevost,  pour- 
ing a terrible  raking  fire  into  them  from  the  star- 
board guns,  and  on  the  Chippewa  and  Little  Belt, 
from  the  larboard  side,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance. 
The  small  vessels  at  this  time  having  got  within 
grape  and  canister  distance,  kept  up  a well  directed 
and  destructive  fire.  The  action  now  raged  with 
the  greatest  fury.  The  Queen  Charlotte,  having 

posed,  several  broadsides  being  leveled  at  the  boat,  and  showers 
of  musquetry  from  three  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  which  were 
within  musket  shot,  poured  upon  it,  he  remained  standing  jn  the 
boat’s  stern,  until  absolutely  pulled  down  by  the  crew'.  Those 
of  the  crew’  of  the  Lawrence,  who  remained  behind,  eyed  him 
with  a breathless  solicitude,  in  this  critical  scene  f peri),  the 
balls  striking  around  him  in  every  direction,  and  beheld,  with  a 
transport  of  joy,  his  flag  hoisted  at  the  mast  head  of  the  Niagara. 

This  circumstance  of  Perry’s  leaving  his  ship,  which  had  be- 
come disabled,  in  a .boat,  during  the  rage  and  coufusion  of  the 
action,  and  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  another  ship,  has,  we 
believe,  few  examples.  There  is,  however,  one  very  distinguish- 
ed one.  In  ’he  action  off  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  during  the 
second  Dutch  war.  in  1673,  between  the  famous  Dutch  Admirals 
De  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  and  the  English  Admirals  Prince  Rupert 
and  Sprague;  the  latter  left  his  ship  twice  during  the  action, 
and  the  last  time  was  drowned,  a shot  having  struck  his  boat  as 
he  was  passing  to  hoist  his  dag  on  board  of  a third  ship,  the  two 
first  in  which  he  had  fought,  having  been  cut  to  pieces. 
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lost  her  commander,  and  several  of  her  principal 
officers,  in  a moment  of  confusion,  got  foul  of  the 
Detroit.  In  this  situation,  the  enemy  in  their  turn 
had  to  sustain  a tremendous  fire,  without  the  power 
of  returning  it  with  much  effect.  The  carnage 
was  horrible.  The  flags  of  the  Detroit,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  Lady  Prevost,  were  struck  in  rapid 
succession.  The  brig  Hunter,  and  schooner  Chip- 
pewa, were  soon  compelled  to  follow  the  example. 
The  Little  Beit  attempted  to  escape  to  Malden, 
but  §he  was  pursued  by  two  of  the  gun- boats,  and 
surrendered,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
scene  of  action. 

“ The  writer  of  this  account,  in  company  wit*1 
five  others,  arrived  at  the  head  of  Put-in  Bay 
island,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  had  a view 
of  the  action  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  miles. 
The  spectacle  was  truly  grand  and  awful.  The 
firing  was  incessant,  for  the  space  of  three  hours, 
and  continued  at  short  intervals,  forty  five  minutes 
longer.  In  less  than  one  hour  after  the  battle 
began,  most  of  the  vessels  of  both  fleets  were 
enveloped  in  a cloud  of  smoke,  which  rendered 
the  issue  of  the  action  uncertain,  till  the  next 
morning,  when  we  visited  the  fleet  in  the  harbour, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  reader 
will  easily  judge  of  our  solicitude  to  learn  the 
result.  There  is  no  sentiment  more  painful  than 
suspense,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  uncertain  issue 
of  an  event  like  this. 
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“ If  the  wind  had  continued  at  S.  W.  it  was 
the  intention  of  Admiral  Barclay  to  have  boarded 
our  squadron.  For  this  purpose  he  had  taken  on 
board  of  his  fleet  about  200  of  the  famous  41st 
regiment.  They  acted  as  marines,  and  fought 
bravely ; but  nearly  two  thirds  of  them  were 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

“ The  carnage  on  board  the  prizes  was  prodi- 
gious. They  must  have  lost  200  in  killed,  besides 
wounded.  The  sides  of  the  Detroit  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  were  shattered  from  bow  to  stern. 
There  was  scarcely  room  to  place  one’s  hand  on 
their  larboard  sides,  without  touching  the  impres- 
sion of  a shot.  A great  many  balls,  canister  and 
grape,  were  found  lodged  in  their  bulwarks, 
which  were  too  thick  to  be  penetrated  by  our  car- 
ronades,  unless  within  pistol  shot  distance.  Their 
masts  were  so  much  shattered  that  they  fell  over- 
board soon  after  they  got  into  the  bay. 

“ The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  severe,  par- 
ticularly on  board  the  Lawrence.  When  her  flag 
was  struck,  she  had  but  nine  men  fit  for  duty,  re- 
maining on  deck.  Her  sides  were  completely 
riddled  by  the  shot  from  the  long  guns  of  the 
British  ships.  Her  deck,  the  morning  after  the 
conflict,  when  I first  went  on  board,  exhibited  a 
scene  that  defies  description — for  it  was  literally 
covered  with  blood,  which  still  adhered  to  the 
plank  in  clots — brains,  hair,  and  fragments  of  bones 
were  still  sticking  to  the  rigging  and  sides.  The 
surgeons  were  still  busy  with  the  wounded. — 
Enough  ! horror  appalled  my  senses. 
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44  Among  the  wounded  were  several  brave  fel- 
lows, each  of  whom  had  lost  a leg  or  an  arm.  They 
appeared  cheerful,  and  expressed  a hope  that  they 
had  done  their  duty.  Rome  and  Sparta  would 
have  been  proud  of  these  heroes. 

44  It  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  instances 
of  individual  merit,  where  every  one  so  nobly  per- 
formed his  part.  Of  the  nine  seamen  remaining 
unhurt  at  the  time  the  Lawrence  struck  her  flag, 
five  were  immediately  promoted,  for  their  un- 
shaken firmness,  in  such  a trying  situation.  The 
most  of  these  had  been  in  the  actions  with  the 
Gurriere  and  Java. 

44  Every  officer  of  the  Lawrence,  except  the 
Commodore  and  his  little  brother,  a promising 
youth,  13  years  old,  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. 

44  The  efficacy  of  the  gun-boats  was  fully  proved 
in  this  action,  and  the  sterns  of  all  the  prizes  bear 
ample  testimony  of  the  fact.  They  took  raking 
positions,  and  galled  the  enemy  severely.  The 
Lady  Prevost  lost  twelve  men  before  either  of  the 
brigs  fired  on  her.  Their  fire  was  quick  and  pre- 
cise. Let  us  hear  the  enemy.  The  general  order 
of  Adjutant  General  Baynes,  contains  the  following 
words  : 44  His  (Perry’s)  numerous  gun-boats,  (four) 
which  had  proved  the  greatest  annoyance  during 
the  action,  were  all  uninjured.” 

44  The  undaunted  bravery  of  Admiral  Barclay, 
entitled  him  to  a better  fate.  To  the  loss  of 
the  day,  was  superadded  grievous  and  dangerous 
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wounds.— He  had  before  lost  an  arm  ; it  was  now 
his  hard  fortune  to  lose  the  other,  by  a shot  which 
carried  away  the  blade  of  the  right  shoulder  ; a 
canister  shot  made  a violent  contusion  in  his  hip. 
His  wounds  were  for  some  days  considered  mortal. 
Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  his  situation. 
When  Commodore  Perry  sailed  for  Buffalo,  he 
was  so  far  recovered,  that  he  took  passage  on 
board  our  fleet.  The  fleet  touched  at  Erie.  The 
citizens  saw  the  affecting  spectacle  of  Harrison 
and  Perry,  leading  the  wounded  British  hero,  still 
unable  to  walk  without  help,  from  the  beach  to 
their  lodgings. 

u On  board  the  Detroit,  twenty-four  hours  after 
her  surrender,  were  found  snugly  stowed  away  in 
the  hold,  two  Indian  Chiefs,  who  had  the  courage 
to  go  on  board  at  Malden,  for  the  purpose  of  act- 
ing as  sharp  shooters,  to  kill  our  officers.  One 
had  the  courage  to  ascend  into  the  round  top,  and 
discharge  his  piece,  but  the  whizzing  of  shot,  splin- 
ters, and  bits  of  rigging,  soon  made  the  place  too 
warm  for  him — He  descended  faster  than  he  went 
up.  At  the  moment  he  reached  the  deck,  the 
fragments  of  a seaman’s  head  struck  his  comrade’s 
face,  and  covered  it  with  blood  and  brains.  He 
vociferated  the  savage  interjection  “ quoh ,”  and 
both  sought  safety  below. 

“The  British  officers  had  domesticated  a bear 
at  Maiden.  Bruin  accompanied  his  comrades  to 
battle — was  on  the  deck  of  the  Detroit  during  the 
engagement,  and  escaped  unhurt. 
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The  killed  of  both  fleets  were  thrown  over- 
board as  fast  as  they  fell.  Several  were  washed 
ashore  upon  the  island  and  the  main,  during  the 
gales  that  succeeded  the  action. 

44  Commodore  Perry  treated  the  prisoners  with 
humanity  and  indulgence.  Several  Canadians, 
having  wives  at  Malden,  were  permitted  to  visit 
their  families  on  parole. 

44  The  British  were  superior  in  the  length  and 
dumber  of  their  guns,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of 
men.  The  American  fleet  was  manned  with  a 
motley  set  of  beings,  Europeans,  Africans,  Ameri- 
cans from  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Full 
one  fourth  were  blacks . I saw  one  Russian , who 
could  not  speak  a word  of  English.  They  were 
brave — and  who  could  be  otherwise  under  the 
command  of  Perry  ? 

44  The  day  after  the  battle,  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  the  American  and  British  officers,  who  had  fallen 
in  the  action,  were  performed  in  an  appropriate  and 
affecting  manner.  An  opening  on  the  margin  of  the 
bay,  was  selected  for  the  interment  of  the  bodies. — 
The  crews  of  both  fleets  attended.  The  weather 
was  fine.  The  elements  seemed  to  participate  in 
the  solemnities  of  the  day,  for  every  breeze  was 
hushed,  and  not  a wave  ruffled  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  procession  of  boats— the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  officers  and  men — the  music— the  slow 
ancf  regular  motion  of  the  oars,  striking  in  exact 
time  with  the  notes  of  the  solemn  dirge — the 
mournful  waving  of  the  flags — the  sound  of  the 
12* 
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minute  guns  from  the  different  ships  in  the  hai 
hour — the  wild  and  solitary  aspect  of  the  place — 
the  stillness  of  nature,  gave  to  the  scene  an  air 
of  melancholy  grandeur,  better  felt  than  describ- 
ed. All  acknowledged  its  influence — all  were 
sensibly  affected.  What  a contrast  did  it  exhibit 
to  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  preceding  day  ! Then 
the  people  of  two  squadrons  were  engaged  in  the 
deadly  strife  of  arms.  Now  they  associated,  like 
brothers,  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  dead  of  both  nations. 

“ Five  officers  were  interred,  two  American  and 
three  British.  Lieutenant  Brooks  and  Midshipman 
Laub,  of  the  Lawrence  ; Captain  Finnis,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stoke,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Garland,  of  the  Detroit.  The  graves  are 
but  a few  paces  from  the  beach,  and  the  future 
traveller  of  either  nation,  will  find  no  memento 
whereby  he  may  distinguish  the  American  from  the 
British  hero. 

“ The  marines  of  our  fleet  were  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  Commodore,  for  their  good  coduct . 
although  it  was  the  first  time  most  of  them  had 
seen  a square  rigged  vessel.” 

From  the  general  description  of  an  engagement, 
we  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  particular 
merit  or  services  of  individuals  ; nor  does  such  a 
description  present  any  distinct  images  to  the 
minc|. — All  general  ideas  are  more  or  less  vague 
and  indistinct,  and  consequently  are  incapable  of 
deeply  interesting  the  feelings.  We  read  the  ac- 
count of  an  army’s  being  annihilated,  and  of  a 
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ship’s  being  sunk,  with  comparatively  little  emo- 
tion ; but  who  can  peruse  the  minute  detail  of  the 
sufferings  and  perils  of  an  individual,  without  the 
most  lively  sympathy  and  concern.  In  contempla- 
ting action,  or  suffering,  our  ideas  must  be  faint 
and  indistinct,  where  we  have  not  a clear,  precise, 
and  definite  notion  of  the  agent  who  acts  or  suffers. 
Hence,  in  speaking  of  the  achievements  or  the 
sufferings  * of  an  army  or  of  a fleet,  our  views  can 
be  distinct  only  so  far  as  they  are  particular . The 
general  and  complex  idea  of  an  army,  or  any  other 
body  of  men,  cannot  be  entirely  abstracted  from 
the  particular  ideas  of  the  individuals  composing 
it  ; and  the  mind,  when  contemplating  their  acts 
or  sufferings,  constantly  exerts  itself  to  render  its 
general  and  confused  ideas,  more  particular  and 
distinct;  or  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  what  i ndi- 
victuals, performed  and  suffered.  This  gives  us  dis- 
tinct perceptions,  and  interests  our  feelings  The 
exploits  of  an  army  cannot  excite  emulation,  nor 
their  sufferings  sympathy  ; but  those  of  their  com- 
mander, or  any  other  individual  may. — From  these 
considerations,  we  shall  detail  some  distinct  and  in- 
sulated facts,  connected  with  this  memorable  action, 
which  may  give  a more  lively  and  perspicuous  idea 
of  the  character  and  spirit  of  it — of  the  services  and 
merit  of  Perry,  and  other  individuals,  and  of  the 
general  scene  of  desperate  fighting,  peril  and  dis- 
tress. 

The  carnage  on  board  the  Lawrence  being  dread- 
ful, many  men  were  swept  away  from  the  side  of 
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the  Commodore.  An  incident  of  this  kind  evinced 
the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  which  prevailed 
among  the  officers.  The  second  Lieutenant  of  the 
Lawrence,  standing  close  by  Perry,  was  struck  in 
the  breast  by  a chain  shot,  which,  having  passed 
through  the  bulwark,  was  so  far  spent  as  to  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  knock  him  down.  The  shot 
lodged  in  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat.  He  fell  stun- 
ned by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Perry  approach- 
ing him,  and  perceiving  no  blood,  nor  marks  of  a 
wound,  observed  that  he  thonght  he  could  not  be 
hurt.  Upon  this  the  Lieutenant,  having  revived, 
pulled  the  shot  out  of  his  bosom,  arid  exclaiming 
“ no  sir,  but  this  is  my  shot,”  thrust  it  with  great 
sang  froid,  into  his  pocket. 

Lieutenant  Yarnell,  of  the  Lawrence,  was  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  action,  for  his  cool  intre- 
pidity. He  was  dressed  like  a common  seamen, 
and  had  a red  bandanna  handkerchief  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  another  round  his  head,  having  been 
applied  to  staunch  two  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  had  also  been  wounded  by  a splinter 
in  the  nose,  which  was  terribly  swollen.  From 
these  several  wounds  the  blood  was  trinkling  down 
his  face,  and  dropping  on  his  garments,  giving  him 
a peculiarly  hideous  and  frightful  appearance.  In 
this  plight,  looking  like  the  very  genius  of  carnage, 
when  the  action  raged  with  the  greatest  fury,  he 
approached  the  Commodore,  and  informed  him 
that  all  the  officers  of  his  division  were  killed. 
Perry  ordered  others  in  their  place.  Soon  after, 
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the  valiant  Lieutenant  returned  with  the  same  sad 
tidings  that  all  his  officers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
i 6 Then  sir,”  said  Perry,  “you  must  endeavour 
to  make  out  yourself — J have  no  more  to  furnish 
you.” 

During  the  action,  Perry  observed  that  a brave 
and  favourite  sailor,  then  captain  of  a gun,  found 
great  difficulty  in  managing  it,  the  forelock  having 
been  broken.  Perry  approaching  him  in  his  usual 
affable  and  encouraging  manner,  enquired  what  was 
the  matter.  The  honest  tar  exhibiting  signs  of  just 
vexation,  turned  round  and  exclaimed,  “ Sir,  my 
gun  behaves  shamefully — shamefully.”  Then  he 
leveled  his  piece,  and  having  taken  aim,  raised 
himself  up  in  a fine  martial  style,  as  if  wishing  to 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commodore,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  in 
the  breast  by  a cannon  ball,  which  passed  through 
him,  and  he  fell  dead  without  a groan. 

Soon  after  Perry  had  entered  on  board  the  Ni- 
agara, whilst  standing  on  the  quarter  deck,  a sailor 
who  commanded  one  of  the  guns  having  had  all  of 
his  men  shot  down,  approached  Perry,  and  laying 
his  hands  on  his  shoulders,  exclaimed,  “ for  God’s 
sake,  sir,  give  me  some  more  men.”  This  fact  is 
a striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  animation 
which  prevailed  among  all  ranks,  and  that  both  body 
and  mind  were  so  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  intent 
6n  victory,  as  to*have  lost  all  sense  of  personal 
danger.  This  valiant  tar,  although  all  his  men  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  before  his  eyes,  and  by  his 
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very  side,  does  not  appear  to  have  a thought  about 
his  own  danger — He  only  thought  of  more  men  to 
man  his  gun,  that  he  might  continue  to  annoy  the 
enemy. 

At  the  time  Perry,  with  the  Niagara,  passed  the 
enemy’s  line,  giving  a broadside  to  the  Lady  Pre- 
vost,  Lieutenant  Buchan,  who  commanded  that 
vessel,  was  shot  through  the  face  by  a musket  ball. 
The  two  vessels  being  within  half  pistol  shot  dis- 
tance, every  thing  which  occurred  on  board  either? 
could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  other.  The  Lady 
Prevost  being  terribly  cut  to  pieces,  and  unable  to 
withstand  the  desperate  fire  of  the  Niagara,  the 
fN*  men  all  ran  below,  exceptingher  commander,  who 
was  observed  on  deck,  leaning  on  the  companion 
p way,  with  his  face  on  his  hand,  gazing  with  fixed 
stare,  and  apparent  amazement,  at  his  enemies. 
Perry  immediately  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  strange  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  Buchan,  who  was  a brave  offi- 
cer, and  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile? 
was  occasioned  by  sudden  derangement,  which  his 
wound  had  produced. 

“ While  Perry  was  engaged  at  close  quarters,  in 
the  Niagara,  Lieutenant  Turner,  a fine,  bold  young 
sailor,  who  commanded  the  brig  Caledonia  of  three 
guns,  spreading  every  sail,  endeavoured  to  get  into 
action.  His  fore-sail  interfered  between  him  and 
the  enemy  ; but  rather  than  take-in  an  inch  of  can- 
vass, he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  through  it.  Seeing 
the  Commodore  engaged  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
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he  proposed  to  the  commander  of  another  small 
vessel,  to  board  the  Detroit;  the  other,  however, 
prudently  declined  the  rash,  but  gallant  proposal.’5 
“ The  affecting  fate  of  Lieutenant  Brooks,  of  the 
marines,  presents  an  awful  picture  of  the  scenes 
which  the  warrior  witnesses  in  battle — his  favourite 
companions  suddenly  cut  down  before  his  eyes — - 
those  dreadful  transitions  from  the  flush  ot  health 
and  the  vivacity  of  youth,  to  the  ghastliness  of 
agonized  death — from  the  cheering  and  the  smile, 
to  the  shriek  and  the  convulsion.  Brooks  was  a 
gay,  animated  young  officer,  remarkable  for  his 
personal  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  the  engagement, 
he  accosted  Perry  in  a spirited  tone,  with  a smile 
on  his  countenance,  and  was  making  some  obser- 
vations about  the  enemy,  when  a cannon  bail  struck 
him  in  the  thigh  and  dashed  him  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  deck.  The  blow  shattered  him  dread- 
fully, and  the  sudden  anguish  forced  from  him  the 
most  thrilling  exclamations.  He  implored  Perry 
to  shoot  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  torture  ; the 
latter  directed  some  of  the  marines  to  carry  him 
below,  and  consign  him  to  the  surgeon.  The  scene 
was  rendered  more  affecting  by  the  conduct  of  a 
little  mulatto  boy,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  a favour- 
ite of  Brooks.  He  was  carry  ing  cartridges  to  one 
of  the  guns,  but  seeing  his  master  fail,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  deck  with  the  most  frantic  gesticu- 
lations, and  piercing  cries,  exclaiming  that  his 
master  was  killed  ; nor  could  he  be  appeased,  until 
orders  were  given  to  carry  him  below,  when  he 
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immediately  returned  to  carrying  cartridges.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  purser,  who  had  w*orked  at  a gun  like 
a common  sailor,  being  wounded,  was  carried  be- 
low and  laid  on  the  same  mattress  with  Brooks. 
The  wound  of  the  latter  was  staunched,  and  he  lay 
composed,  calmly  awaiting  his  approaching  death. 
Hamilton  observes  that  he  never  looked  so  perfectly 
beautiful  as  at  this  moment,  w hen  the  anguish  of  his 
wound  had  imparted  a feverish  flush  and  lustre  to 
his  usually  blooming  countenance.  He  asked  with 
great  solicitude,  after  Perry,  and  how  the  battle 
went.  He  gave  a few  directions  respecting  his  own 
affairs,  and  while  his  voice  was  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  recommended  his  little  mulatto  to  kind- 
ness and  protection,  directing  into  whose  hands  he 
should  be  placed.  While  he  was  yet  talking,  Ham- 
ilton’s attention  w^as  attracted  by  some  circumstan- 
ces which  occasioned  him  to  look  another  way  for 
a moment — the  voice  of  his  companion  died  upon 
his  ear,  and  when  he  turned  his  face  again,  poor 
Brooks  had  expired.”* 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  was  related  by 
Perry,  that  deserves  particular  mention.  It  has 
something  in  it  which  does  not  belong  to  common 
life,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  inspiration. 

u When  in  the  sweeping  havoc  which  was  some- 
times made,  a number  of  men  were  shot  away  from 
around  a gun,  the  survivors  looked  silently  around 
to  Perry — - and  then  stepped  into  their  places. 
When  he  looked  at  the  poor  fellows  that  lay 
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wounded  and  weltering  on  the  deck,  he  always 
found  their  faces  turned  towards  him , and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  his  countenance . It  is  impossible  for  words 
to  heighten  the  simple  and  affecting  eloquence  of 
this  anecdote.  It  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  the 
heroism  of  the  commander,  and  the  confidence 
arid  affection  of  his  men.” 

During  this  dreadful  conflict,  which  thickened 
with  perils,  and  was  characterised  by  a carnage 
unexampled,  there  was  but  a single  moment  when 
the  cool  intrepidity  and  the  self  command  of 
Perry,  experienced  any  thing  like  a shock.  This 
was  on  seeing  his  brother,  a youth  of  but  thirteen, 
who  served  on  board  as  a midshipman,  knocked 
down  by  a hammock,  which  was  driven  in  by  a 
cannon  ball.  The  first  impression  of  the  Com- 
modore was,  that  he  was  killed,  which  gave  him  a 
momentary  agony,  that  disconcerted  the  calmness 
of  his  mind.  But  the  sprightly  youth  immediately 
rising  up  unhurt  and  undismayed,  relieved  the 
mind  of  the  Commodore,  which,  being  occupied 
with  the  engagement,  and  intent  on  victory,  no 
more  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  the  youth 
was  exposed. 

This  splendid  victory,  so  complete  and  honoura- 
ble in  its  character,  and  so  important  in  its  con- 
sequences, was  announced  by  Commodore  Perry, 
in  a spirit  of  humility  and  moderation,  which 
always  accompany  real  merit  and  true  greatness. 
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In  his  first  letter*  to  the  Secretary  of  the  navy, 
he  keeps  himself,  and,  in  a measure,  the  squadron 
under  his  command,  out  of  view  ; his  language 
being,  that  u it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give 
to  the  arms  of  the  (Jnitied  States , a signal  victory 
over  their  enemies  on  this  lake.”  But  his  laconic 
letter!  to  General  Harrison,  on  the  occasion*  is 
perhaps,  a more  striking  evidence  of  a mind  capa- 
ble of  great  and  heroic  achievements. 

The  emphatic  language,  “ we  have  met  the 

ENEMY,  AND  THEY  ARE  OUr’s,”  COuld  Only  have 

proceeded  from  the  hero  of  Erie.  It  reminds  us 

* The  following  is  a transcript  of  this  letter  : 

17.  S.  brig  Niagara , off  the  western  Sister , head  of  ) 

Lake  Erie , Sept . 1 Oth,  1813,4  o’clock,  P.  M.  $ 

Sir — It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  a signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on  this  lake^ 
The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment  surrendered  to  the 
force  under  my  command,  after  a sharp  conflict 
I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  PERRY- 

The  Hon . William  J ones , } 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  \ 

t The  following  is  a copy  of  this  letter  . 

U , S.  brig  N iagara , off  the  western  Sister , head  of  > 

Lake  Erie , Sept . 10th,  1813,4  o'clock,  P.  M.  \ 

Dear  General — We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours. 
Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop. 

Yours,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

O,  H.  PERRY 
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of  the  celebrated  words  of  Caesar,  veni,  vidi , vici .* 
These  letters  have  a similitude  to  Nelson’s,  after 
the  victory  of  the  Nile,  which,  it  has  been  said, 
was  adopted  as  a model ; but  if  so,  it  was  a noble 
one,  and  the  occasion  amply  justified  the  use 
of  it. 

On  the  13th,  Perry  addressed  two  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  navy  ; one  containing  a detailed 
account  of  the  action,  in  which  he  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms,  of  his  gallant  officers  and  men,  both 
sailors  and  marines ; and  the  other  containing 
some  particulars  as  to  the  vessels  captured,  and 
the  prisoners  taken,  and  requesting  instructions  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  same.  Accompanying 
these  letters  was  a statement  of  the  force  of  the 
two  squdrons,  and  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  on 
board  of  Perry’s  squadron. 

The  British  squadron  consisted  of  the  following 
vessels  and  number  of  guns  : 

Ship  Detroit,  19  guns,  1 on  a pivot,  and 

[2  howitzers. 

Queen  Charlotte,  17  do.  1 on  a pivot. 

Schooner  LadyPrevost,  13  do.  1 do. 

Brig  Hunter,  10  do. 

Sloop  Little  Belt,  3 do. 

Schooner  Chipewa,  1 do.  and  2 swivels. 

63  guns. 

The  Detroit  was  a new  ship,  very  strongly  built, 
and  mounted  long  24’s,  18’s,  and  12’s.  The 

* I came— I saw — I conquered 
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Queen  Charlotte  was  a much  superior  vessel  to 
what  had  been  represented,  and  the  Lady  Prevost 
a large  and  fine  schooner- 

Perry’s  squadron  consisted  of  the  foilwing  ves- 
sels, and  number  of  guns  : 


Brig  Lawrence, 

20  guns. 

Niagara, 

20  do. 

Caledonia, 

3 do. 

Schooner  Ariel, 

4 do.  one  burst  early 

[the  acti( 

Scorpion, 

2 do. 

Somers, 

2 do.  and  2 swivels. 

Tigress, 

1 do. 

Porcupine, 

1 do. 

Sloop  Trip, 

1 do. 

54  guns. 

The  exact  number  of  the  men,  which  the  enemy 
had  on  board  of  the  squadron,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained ; but  it  was  thought  by  Commodore  Perry, 
to  exceed  his  number,  by  nearly  one  hundred. 
Neither  was  the  loss  of  the  enemy  known  with 
certainty,  but  it  wa3  evidently  very  great,  both  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Barclay,  senior  of- 
ficer and  commander  of  the  squadron,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  the  Captain  and  first  Lieutenant  of 
the  Detroit,  and  the  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  were  killed. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  of  Perry’s  squadron  : 

Lawrence,  22  killed  61  wounded— total  83 
Niagara,  2 do,  25  do,  27 
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Caledonia, 

killed 

3 

wounded 

—total  3 

Somers, 

2 

do. 

2 

Trip, 

2 

do. 

2 

Scorpion, 

2 

do. 

2 

Ariel, 

1 do. 

3 

do. 

4 

25 

93 

Total  123 

The  prisoners  were  landed  at  Sandusky,  and  Per- 
ry requested  General  Harrison  to  have  them  march- 
ed to  Chilicothe,  where  they  were  to  remain  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  respect- 
ing them,  could  be  known.  The  wounded  of  the 
fleet  were  taken  to  Erie,  on  board  the  Lawrence, 
which  had  been  so  cut  up  in  the  action,  that  it 
became  necessary  she  should  go  into  a safe  har- 
bour ; and  Lieutenant  Yarnell,  who  was  dispatched 
with  her,  was*  ordered  to  dismantle  and  get  her 
over  the  bar  at  Erie,  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
two  ships  captured,  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, were  so  much  injured  in  the  action,  that  on 
the  13th,  whilst  at  anchor  at  Put  in-Bay,  they  lost 
their  masts,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  haul 
them  into  the  inner  bay,  and  moor  them  for  their 
security. 

It  would  be  useless  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
this  victory.  A simple  narration  of  the  facts  is  a 
sufficient  commentary,  and  the  best  eulogiuin  upon 
the  gallant  and  illustrious  Commodore,  and  the 
brave  officers  and  men,  by  whose  valour  it  was 
achieved. — From  the  statement  of  facts  which  has 
been  made,  it  appears  that  in  almost  every  point 
of  view,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage.  Their  nu- 
2 3* 
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merical  force  exceeded  ours  by  nearly  one  hundred; 
and  a greater  proportion  of  them  were  experienced 
seamen  and  marines.  The  American  fleet  was 
built,  equipped  and  manned  in  about  three  months* 
and  consequently  the  crews  of  the  vessels  hastily 
collected.  They  were  a mixed,  and  apparently,  an 
incongruous  set  of  beings,  comprising  Americans 
from  every  part  of  the  Union,  Europeans,  and 
blackj.*  They  had  not  been  together  long  enough 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  or  the  ser- 
vice. When  the  fleet  first  got  over  the  bar  at 
Erie,  there  was  not  more  than  half  sailors  enough 
to  man  it,  and  it  could  not  have  sailed,  had  not  a 
number  of  Pennsylvania  militia  volunteered  their 
services. 

Although  such  was  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  sailors,  the  marines  were  still  less  qualified  for 
their  situation,  so  far  as  that  depends  upon  experi- 
ence and  discipline,  most  of  them  having  never 
before  seen  a square  rigged  vessel.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  volunteers  from  the  Pennsylvania  mili- 

* This  fact  i9  deserving  of  consideration.  It  has  been  stated 
that  one  fourth  part  of  Perry’s  men  were  blacks ; but  supposing 
that  a much  less  proportion  consisted  of  blacks,  it  is  evident 
from  the  result  of  the  action,  that  they  must  have  been  an  effi- 
cient force,  for  to  believe  the  contrary,  would  be  to  suppose  that 
the  fleet  was  hut  partially  manned , as  including  all,  there  was 
no  excess,  but  on  the  contrary,  a less  number  of  men,  by  near 
one  hundred,  than  there  was  on  board  the  British  fleet.  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar  in  this  ser- 
vice, and  if  the  blacks  were  active  and  brave  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  can  be  usefully  employed 
in  naval  service.  Indeed,  we  believe*!  has  generally  been  found 
that  the  blacks  make  good  seamen.  If  this  is  correct,  the  free 
blacks  in  the  United  States,  would  constitute  a most  extensive 
resource  for  manning  a navy,  and  maintaining  a maratime  powe& 
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tia,  on  ♦service  at  Erie,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Rees  Hill,  and  Kentuckians,  o t which  about  seventy 
entered  on  board  the  fleet  as  volunteers,  at  San- 
dusky. The  former  were  raised  in  the  counties  of 
Centre,  Huntingdon,  and  Mifflin.  Such  w7ere  the 
men  who,  under  Perry,  conquered  the  self-styled 
“ lords  of  the  ocean,”  on  the  element  which  they 
have  claimed  as  their  own,  and  in  the  first  action 
of  the  kind  which  ever  occurred  between  the  two 
nations,  broke  the  charm  of  British  invincibility. 
What  they  wanted  in  experience,  they  made  up 
in  bravery.  Yet  brave  as  they  were,  it  required, 
under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  attending 
them,  the  cool  intrepidity,  the  consummate  skill, 
and  the  exalted  genius  of  Perry,  to  lead  them  to 
victory  and  glory. 

But  not  only  did  the  enemy  have  the  advantage 
as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  men  by  whom 
their  fleet  was  manned,  but  likewise  as  to  the  fleet 
itself.  As  appears  by  the  statement,  they  had  the 
greatest  number  of  guns,  and  they  also  had  an  ad- 
vantage from  their  being  of  greater  length.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  the  wind  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  enemy,  enabling  them  to  choose  their 
own  position,  which,  from  the  great  length  of  their 
guns,  gave  them  great  advantage.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  superior  advantages  possessed  by 
the  British — in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Perry, 

It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  a signal  victory  over  its  enemies 
on  this  lake.” 
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The  naval  force  of  the  enemy  having  become 
“ our's”  and  having  obtained  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  Lake,  General  Harrison  and  Com- 
modore Perry  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  campaign.  The  contemplated  at- 
tack upon  Malden  was  now  greatly  facilitated,  and 
arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  carrying 
it  into  effect. — As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  at  lib- 
erty, having  landed  the  prisoners  and  wounded, 
they  were  employed  in  concentrating  the  troops 
at  Put-in-Bay,  by  transporting  them  from  fort 
Meigs  and  Portage  river,  to  that  place.  This  was 
accomplished  about  the  20tli  of  September,  and 
on  the  22d  Commodore  Perry  landed  about  1200 
of  the  troops  on  a small  island  about  twelve  miles 
from  Malden,  which  the  next  day  were  embarked 
and  landed  upon  the  Canada  shore,  a little  below 
Malden.  In  one  hour  after  the  troops  had  disem- 
barked, General  Harrison,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  it,  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Amherstburgh.  General  Proctor  had  fled 
with  his  forces,  to  Sandwich,  having  previously 
burnt  fort  Malden,  the  navy-yard,  barracks,  and 
public  store-houses.  He  was  immediately  pursued 
by  General  Harrison,  to  Sandwich,  but  before  he 
arrived,  Proctor  had  retreated,  pursuing  the  rout 
to  the  Moravian  town,  on  the  Thames,  which  is 
about  eighty  miles  from  Detroit,  leaving  the  Michi- 
gan territory  to  revert  to  its  rightful  possessors. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  Harrison,  accompanied  by 
Perry.,  who  had  volunteered  as  his  Aid-de-Camp* 
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left  Sandwich,  in  pursuit  of  Proctor,  with  a force 
of  nearly  3,500  men,  consisting  of  140  regulars, 
Colonel  Johnson’s  mounted  regiment  and  the 
Kentucky  volunteers,  under  the  venerable  Gov- 
ernor Shelby.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  army  reached  the  river  Thames,  and  the  next 
morning  crossed  upon  a bridge  which  Proctor  had 
neglected  to  destroy. 

The  Thames  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  St. 
Clair,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Detroit.  It 
being  supposed  that  the  enemy  wmuld  be  likely  to 
leave  behind  detachments  to  destroy  the  bridges 
over  the  three  branches  of  the  Thames,  which 
they  had  crossed,  General  Harrison,  with  a view 
to  save  these  bridges,  if  possible,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  mounted  regiment,  and  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  speed.  At  the  first 
bridge,  he  found  and  captured  a Lieutenant  of 
dragoons,  and  eleven  privates,  who  had  been  left 
by  the  enemy  to  destroy  it.  The  second  bridge 
having  been  but  partially  demolished,  was  soon 
repaired,  and  the  army  crossed  upon  it  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d.  The  baggage  which  had  thus 
far  been  brought  by  boats,  under  the  protection 
of  gun-boats,  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  at 
this  place  under  a strong  guard,  the  river  above 
being  narrow,  and  having  high  and  woody  banks. 
One  more  unfordable  branch  of  the  Thames  re- 
mained to  be  passed,  at  which  the  enemy  arrived 
oii  the  4th,  and  discovered  that  tne  bridge  near  its 
mouth,  and  also  one  about  a mile  above,  had  beea 
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taken  up  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred,  had  collected,  and 
attempted  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and 
obstruct  the  repair  of  the  bridge ; but  a well 
directed  lire  from  two  six  pounders,  soon  obliged 
them  to  retire,  and  in  two  hours,  the  bridge  was 
repaired  and  the  troops  crossed,  just  in  time'  to 
save  a house  to  which  the  enemy  had  set  fire,  and 
a considerable  quantity  of  muskets  stored  in  it. 
One  of  the  British  vessels  was  also  found  on 
lire  above  the  bridge  *,  and  here  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  were  but  a few  miles  ahead. 

The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  destroy  what 
they  could  not  keep.  About  four  miles  above  the 
bridge,  two  more  vessels  were  found  in  flames,  and 
also  a large  distillery,  containg  ordnance  and  milita- 
ry stores  to  an  immense  amount.  The  fire  had 
progressed  so  far,  that  it  was  immpossible  to  extin 
guish  it  ; and  of  the  public  property,  two  mounted 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  balls  and  shells,  only,  were  saved.  At  this 
place  the  army  staid  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and 
early  the  next  morning,  the  troops  were  again  put 
in  motion,  and  advanced  with  all  possible  speed, 
it  being  known  that  the  enemy  were  but  a short 
distance  ahead.  In  the  afternoon,  the  advance 
guard  having  come  up  with  the  enemy,  the  officer 
commanding,  sent  to  inform  General  Harrison  that 
his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
formed  in  a strong  position,  across  the  line  of 
march.  To  understand  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
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rt  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country#  Upon  the  border  of  the 
Thames,  there  was  a lofty  beech  forest,  having 
very  little  underbrush.  This  forest  extended  back 
from  the  river,  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  to  a 
large  and  impervious  swamp,  which  ranged  for 
several  miles,  parallel  with  the  river.  The  road 
run  through  the  forest,  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  line  of  the  enemy  was  formed  across  this 
strip  of  land,  their  left  resting  on  the  river,  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  and  their  right  on  the  swamp, 
covered  by  the  Indians# 

“ The  American  troops  were  now  formed  in 
order  of  battle.  General  Trotter’s  brigade  form- 
ed the  frpnt  line,  his  right  upon  the  road,  and  his 
left  upon  the  swamp,  with  General  Desha’s  divi- 
sion consisting  of  two  brigades,  formed  en  potcnce ,* 
upon  his  left.  General  King’s  brigade  formed  a 
second  line,  150  yards  in  the  rear  of  Trotter’s,  and 
Chile’s  brigade,  a corps  of  reserve  in  the  rear. 
Trotter’s,  King’s,  and  Chile’s  brigades,  formed  the 
command  of  Major  General  Harrison.  Each  bri- 
gade averaged  nearly  500  men.  The  crotchet 
formed  by  Desha’s  division,  was  occupied  by 
Shelby,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  a veteran  of 
sixty  six  years  of  age,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  revolutionary  war,  at  King’s  mountain. 
The  regular  troops,  who  now  amounted  to  only 

* The  troops  are  formed  en  potence , by  breaking  a stright  line 
and  throwing  a certain  proportion  of  it  either  forward  or  back- 
ward, from  the  right  or  left,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  line.  Duane's  Military  Dictionary , 
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120  men,  occupied  in  columns  of  sections  of  four, 
the  small  space  between  the  road  and  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
and  ten  or  twelve  friendly  Indians,  were  directed 
to  move  under  the  bank.  Harrison  had  directed 
Johnson’s  mounted  infantry  to  form  in  two  lines, 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  infantry 
advanced  to  take  ground  to  the  left,  and,  forming 
upon  that  flank,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  right  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  perceived,  however,  thut  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  them  to  do  any  thing 
on  horseback  in  that  quarter,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  woods,  and  the  swampiness  of  the 
ground.  A measure  altogether  novel,  was  deter- 
mined on,  which  was  crowned  with  the  mqpt  signal 
success.  The  American  backwoodsmen,  ride  bet- 
ter in  the  woods  than  any  other  people.  A mus- 
ket, or  rifle  is  no  impediment  to  them,  being 
accustomed  to  carry  them  on  horseback  from  their 
earliest  youth.  A charge  was  determined  on,  and 
accordingly  the  regiment  was  drawm  up  in  close 
column,  with  its  right  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards 
from  the  road,  that  it  might,  in  some  measure,  be 
protected  by  the  trees  from  the  artillery,  and  the 
left  upon  the  swamp. 

“ The  army  in  this  order,  had  moved  on  but  a 
short  distance,  when  the  mounted  men  received 
the  fire  of  the  British  line,  and  were  instantly 
ordered  to  charge.  The  horses  in  front  of  the 
column,  recoiled  from  the  fire  ; but  on  receiving  a 
second  fire,  the  column  got  into  motion,  and  irn- 
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mediately,  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  enemy 
with  irresistable  force.  In  one  minute  the  contest 
was  over  in  front.  The  British  officers  seeing  no 
hope  of  reducing  their  disordered  ranks  to  order, 
the  mounted  infantry  wheeling  upon  them,  and 
pouring  in  a destructive  fire,  immediately  sur- 
rendered. Only  three  of  the  Americans  were 
wounded  in  this  charge. 

“ Upon  the  American  left,  however,  the  contest 
with  the  Indians  was  more  severe.  Col.  Johnson, 
who  commanded  on  that  flank  of  his  regiment, 
received  a most  galling  fire  from  them,  which  was 
returned  with  great  effect.  The  Indians  still  fur- 
ther to  the  left,  advanced  and  fell  in  with  the  front 
line  of  the  infantry,  near  its  junction  with  the  divi- 
sion en  potence , and  for  a moment,  made  an  im- 
pression upon  it.  Governor  Shelby,  however, 
who,  as  already  stated,  was  stationed  near  this 
point,  brought  up  a regiment  to  its  support.  The 
enemy  now  received  a severe  fire  in  front,  and  a 
part  of  the  mounted  men  having  gained  their 
rear,  they  immediately  retreated  with  precipi- 
tation.”* 

General  Harrison,  with  his  Aids,  and  the  gal- 
lant Perry,  who  served  as  a volunteer  Aid-de-Camp, 
and  Brigadier  General  Cass,  who,  having  no  com- 
mand, tendered  his  services  to  the  commanding 
General,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  front 

* History  of  the  War. 
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line  of  infantry,  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
cavalry,  and  give  them  the  necessary  support. 

Those  British  officers  and  soldiers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Proctor,  and  the  few  that  escaped  with 
him,  who,  for  fifteen  months,  had  harassed  the 
northwestern  frontier,  and  allied  themselves  with 
the  savages,  and  who,  if  they  had  not  instigated, 
had  witnessed  the  massacres  upon  the  river  Raisin, 
and  upon  the  Miami,  after  the  defeat  of  Col.  Dudley, 
and  the  numerous  and  horrible  outrages  upon  the 
peaceable  and  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  front- 
iers, had  now,  from  the  fortune  of  war,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  that  enemy  upon  whom  they  had  in- 
flicted so  many  deep  wounds,  and  offered  so  many 
indignities.  The  period  had  now  arrived  that  was 
to  decide,  whether  the  reproach  which  Brock  had 
thrown  upon  the  Kentuckians,  of  their  being  a 
“ ferocious  and  mortal*  foe,  using  the  same  mode 
of  warfare  as  the  savages,”  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  them,  in  the  American  service,  would 
justify  the  British  in  employing  the  Indians,  was 
founded  in  truth  ; or,  whether  it  was  a base  asper- 
sion  of  a brave,  a generous,  and  a magnanimous 
people.  The  men  under  whose  eyes  the  murders 
upon  the  river  Raisin  and  the  Miami,  had  been 
committed,  were  now  completely  in  the  hands  of 
an  army,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Kentuckians, 
many  of  whom  had  lost  brothers,  relatives  or 
friends  in  those  shocking  scenes.  Nor  were  the 
instruments  of  vengeance  wanting.  The  savages 
who  had  sued  to  the  Americans  for  mercy,  would 
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gladly  have  shewn  their  claims  to  it,  by  reacting 
upon  the  Thames,  the  bloody  drama  of  the  river 
Raisin.  A single  sign  of  approbation,  would  have 
poured  forth  their  fury  upon  the  inhabitants  of  an 
extensive  and  flourishing  province,  which  the 
fortune  of  war  had  opened  to  our  arms.  But  how 
did  the  Kentuckians  act  on  this  occasion  ? Did 
they  follow  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  ? 
Did  they  attempt  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood  of 
their  brethren,  which  had  been  shed,  if  not  by  the 
prisoners  in  their  hands,  under  their  eyes,  and  by 
the  Indians  with  whom  they  were  associated  ? 
Did  they  extend  unto  their  enemies  when  in  then- 
power,  that  measure  of  justice,  or  rather  of  out 
rage,  which  their  countrymen,  in  a similar  situa- 
tion, had  experienced  from  them  ? No  : a sense 
retributive  justice,  was  lost  in  the  nobler  feelings 
of  humanity.  Those,  who  a moment  before,  had, 
associated  with  savages,  been  engaged  in  warfare, 
and  who  were  known  to  have  been  the  abettors  of 
[hose  horrid  barbarities,  which  had  deiuged  our 
borders  with  innocent  blood,  the  instant  they 
ceased  resistance,  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
enemies.  From  an  exalted  spirit  of  magnanimity, 
all  injuries  were  forgotten.  The  only  character 
in  which  they  were  now  viewed,  was  that  of  pri- 
soners of  war.  Not  only  were  their  persons  and 
property  sacredly  protected,  but  they  experienced 
the  most  honourable  and  kind  treatment— Not  a 
word,  nor  a look  escaped  from  their  captors,  calcu- 
lated to  wound  or  insult  their  feelings. 
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The  result  of  this  victory,  was  six  hundred  and 
one  prisoners,  of  the  British  regulars,  twelve  killed 
and  twenty-two  wounded.  General  Proctor,  with 
about  forty  dragoons,  and  a number  of  mount- 
ed Indians,  made  his  escape  by  the  fleetness 
of  their  horses.  The  Indians  sustained  the 
severest  loss.  Thirty-three  were  found  dead 
upon  the  field  of  action  ; besides  which  many  were 
killed  whilst  on  the  retreat.  Six  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance  were  taken,  of  which  three  were  trophies 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  being  the  same  that  were 
surrendered  by  General  Huli  at  Detroit,  and  were 
originally  taken  from  the  British  at  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown.  Besides  these,  two  twenty-four  poun- 
ders were  taken  the  day  before  the  action,  and 
several  others  were  discovered  in  the  river  in  a 
situation  to  be  saved.  Small  arms,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  5000,  were  either  taken  or  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  nearly  all  of  which  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  Americans,  and  were  captured  by 
the  British  at  Detroit,  Frenchtown,  and  at  Colo- 
nel Dudley’s  defeat,  on  the  Miami. 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  action 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought  to 
have  been  considerably  more  than  one  thousand. 
A British  officer  of  high  rank,  informed  one  oi 
Harrison’s  Aids,  that  at  the  time  the  American 
army  landed  near  Amherstburg,  Proctor  had  more 
than  3000  Indian  warriors  at  his  disposal,  but  as- 
serted that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  left  him 
previous  to  the  action. 
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Among  the  Indians  who  fell,  was  the  celebrated 
warrior  and  Chief,  Tecumseh.  He  was  a distin- 
guished and  influential  Chief,  possessing,  in  au 
eminent  degree,  all  the  attributes  of  a natural 
greatness,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  His 
independent  and  unsubdued  spirit,  spurned  the 
advantages  and  the  restraints  of  civilization,  and 
led  him  to  view  the  Americans  with  suspicion  and 
hostility.  Though  as  uncultivated  as  his  native 
forests,  he  disclosed  a mind  vigorous,  energetic, 
and  determined — fixed  in  its  purposes — ample  in 
resources,  and  steady  and  persevering  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them.  Conscious  of  his  superiority,  he- 
caused  it  to  be  felt  by  others,  and  his  deportment 
was  rudely  dignified  and  commanding.  Holding 
in  the  highest  veneration  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  countrymen — having  a high  sense  of 
their  independence  and  rights  ; and  considering 
them  as  jeopardized  by  the  rapid  inroads  of  civil- 
ization, he  became  implacable  in  his  hostility  to 
the  United  States.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  exerted  himself  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  war, 
and  hostility  among  the  differenttribes,  andto  induce 
them  to  take  hold  of  the  tomahawk,  and  strike  the 
Americans  ; and  unfortunately  his  exertions  were 
but  too  successful.  He  infused  his  own  soul  into 
the  young  men  and  warriors,  and  the  pipe  of 
peace,  soon  yielded  to  the  ferocious  war  yell. 
How  far  he  was  stimulated  to  exert  himself,  by  the 
British,  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  fact  that,  at 
14* 
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the  time  of  his  fall,  he  held  from  the  British  gov 
ernment  a Brigadier  General’s  commission.  Bui 
he  was  not  like  some  great  men  in  civilized  na- 
tions, who  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
their  country  to  engage  in  war,  and  then  are  the 
first  to  shrink  from  its  responsibilities,  and  to  flee 
from  its  dangers.  His  spirit  of  hostility  was  not 
greater  than  his  undaunted  bravery.  In  a speech 
which  he  made  to  “ his  Father,”*  at  Amherst- 
burgh,  previously  to  the  enemy’s  evacuating  that 
place,  he  shewed  that  he  scorned  u to  seek  safety 
by  flight,”  and  explicitly  charged  Proctor  with  cow- 
ardice— of  not  daring  to  stay  and  meet  the  enemy 
himself,  and  of  depriving  his  u red  children”  of 
the  means  of  defending  themselves.  He  concludes 
his  speech  as  follows  : 

“ Father  ! — You  have  got  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition which  our  great  father  sent  for  his  red  chil- 
dren ; if  you  have  an  idea  of  going  away,  give 
them  to  us,  and  you  may  go  and  welcome,  for  us. 
Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  great  spirit.  We 
are  determined  to  defend  our  lands,  and  if  it  be 
his  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones  upon  them.” 

But  destiny  ordered  that  the  bones  of  this  gab 
iant  chieftain  should  be  left  upon  the  Thames. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  subjoin  the  following  lines 
upon  this  distinguished  warrior.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  a western  paper : 


* General  Proctor. 
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TECUM  BE  H. 

Aloft  on  his  courser,  hi3  plumes  waving  high, 

Rage  brightning  each  feature,  fury  lighting  hi-  eye, 
Tecumseh  came  dashing  o’er  the  blood  crimson’d  field, 
Determin’d  to  conquer — with  life  but  to  yield  ! 

When  the  voice  of  a foeman  thus  rung  on  his  ear  : 

44  Tecumseh  ! Tecumseh  1 thy  hour  draweth  near  ; 

4t  Yon  high  rolling  planet,  mild  beaming  so  bright, 
a To  you  will  no  more  shew  the  rays  of  his  light  ; 

44  In  Fate's  dreaded  balance,  your  crimes  have  been  weigh’d, 
44  And  to  day  you’re  consign’d  to  futurity’s  shade. 

<l  Columbia’s  war  horses,  shall  prance,  and  shall  neigh, 
u O’er  the  plains  where  your  bones  will  sun-bleachen  lay. 

44  Stern  warrior  ! no  more  shall  the  war-whooping  sound, 
44  Make  your  chieftains  and  warriors  encircle  you  round  s 
44  No  more  will  your  yelling,  your  countrymen  rouse, 
a On  the  ranks  of  your  foemen  courageous  to  charge  ; 

4<  No  more  will  your  hand  cause  the  infant  to  bleed, 

44  No  more  to  the  charge  will  you  spur  your  train’d  steed  ; 
44  No  more  on  the  blasts  will  be  wafted  your  yell  ; 

44  No  more  to  our  foes,  our  scalps  will  you  sell  ; 

44  At  midnight,  no  m >re  you’ll  your  war  hatchet  steep, 

64  In  the  blood  of  the  brave,  as  unconscious  they  sleep  ! 

44  The  star  of  your  glory  is  now  near  its  fail ; 

“Your  race  is  run  out,  41  Death  hath  woven  your  pall  P* 

44  Hark  ! now  you  are  summon’d — you  fall, — yes,  ’tis  o’er  !** 
The  voice  instant  ceas’d,  and  Tecumseh’s  no  more. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  American  forces  consid- 
erably exceeded  those  of  the  enemy  ; bat  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  latter  had  chosen  their 
own  position — that  they  had  taken  one  peculiarly 
favourable  for  defence,  effectually  securing  their 
flanks,  it  being  impossible  to  turn  them,  and  that 
the  Americans  could  present  a line  no  more  extend- 
edthan  that  of  the  enemy,  which  was  too  limited 
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to  admit  of  the  active  employment  of  all  then 
troops  ; and  when  it  is  further  considered,  that 
the  troops  were  almost  entirely  militia,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  this  victory  reflected  great  honour 
upon  the  national  arms,  and  upon  the  troops  by 
whom  it  was  achieved. 

The  action,  and  the  movements  which  preced- 
ed it,  afford  ample  testimony  of  the  judgment,  and 
cool  intrepidity  of  General  Harrison  and  in- 
deed, all  the  events  of  his  campaign,  support  these 
characteristics;  the  disasters  attending  it,  having 
in  no  instance  been  imputable  to  him. 

There  are,  perhaps,  on  record,  few  instances  of 
such  cool  and  steady  intrepidity,  on  the  part  of 
militia,  or  a force  of  this  description,  as  was  dis- 
played on  this  occasion.  General  Harrison  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise,  of  the  officers  and 
troops.  The  gallant  Colonel  Johnson  was  engaged 
where  the  contest  raged  with  the  greatest  severity, 
and  the  numerous  wounds  which  he  received,  bore 
ample  testimony  of  his  valour. 

In  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  Har- 
rison says,  “ I am  at  a loss  how  to  mention  that  of 
Governor  Shelby,  being  convinced  that  no  eulogi- 
um  of  mine,  can  reach  his  merit.  The  governor 
of  an  independent  state,  greatly  my  superior  in 
years,  in  experience,  and  in  military  character,  he 
placed  himself  under  my  command,  and  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  hi&  zeal  and  activity,  than  for 
the  promptitude  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
obeyed  my  orders.”  If  every  state  had  had  a Shelby 
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for  its  Chief  Magistrate,  it  would  have  given  a 
different  spirit  to  the  war,  and  a different  character 
to  its  operations  ; Canada  would  have  been  con- 
quered, and  the  American  eagle  waved  triumphant 
upon  the  ramparts  of  Quebec. 

Harrison  did  not  forget  the  hero  of  Erie.  u I 
have  already  stated,”  he  observes,  “ that  Commo- 
dore Perry  and  General  Cass,  assisted  mein  form- 
ing the  troops  for  action  : the  former  is  an  officer 
of  the  highest  merit,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
brave  Commodore  cheered  and  animated  every 
breast.” 

The  victory  of  the  Thames  was  not  more  hon- 
ourable in  its  character,  than  important  in  its  con- 
sequences. It  terminated  the  war  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  which  during  fifteen  months,  had 
been  drenched  in  blood,  and  stained  with  crimes  ; 
thousands  of  the  most  pariotic  sons  of  the  west, 
having  fallen  victims  to  its  ravages  and  disasters. 
The  savage  war-yell  was  heard  no  more  ; and  the 
frightful  tomahawk  no  longer  reeked  with  the  blood 
of  innocence,  infancy  and  age.  The  British  found 
their  Indian  allies  faithful  only  in  prosperity. 

After  the  fall  of  their  power  upon  the  Lake, 
which  was  followed  by  the  American  troops  taking 
possession  of  Amherstburgh  and  Sandwich,  and 
reoccupying  the  territory  of  Michigan,  a number 
of  the  hostile  tribes  sued  for  peace,  and  brought 
in  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour;  and  whilst 
Harrison  was  in  pursuit  of  the  British  army,  other 
tribes  followed  their  example,  and  brought  hostages 
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t#o  Detroit.  Their  pledges  and  proposals  for  peaces 
were  accepted  by  General  M‘Auther,  who  com- 
manded at  that  place,  on  condition  that  “ they 
should  take  hold  of  the  same  tomahawk  with  the 
Americans,  and  strike  all  who  are  or  may  be  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  whether  British  or  In- 
dians.” 

The  army,  after  the  action,  returned  to  Detroit, 
where,  on  the  16th  of  October,  Gen.  Harrison 
issued  a proclamation,  giving  publicity  to  the  ar- 
mistice which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Indian 
tribes  ; stating  that  they  had  been  permitted  to 
retire  to  their  hunting  grounds,  and  to  remain  un- 
molested as  long  as  they  behaved  themselves  peace- 
ably. The  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  settlements 
were  required  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  hostility, 
or  engaging  in  any  expedition  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  these  misguided  people.  The 
next  day,  a proclamation  was  issued  by  Harrison 
and  Perry,  dated  at  Sandwich,  stating  that  the  com- 
bined operations  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  under 
their  command,  having  captured  or  destroyed  those 
of  the  enemy,  in  the  district  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
and  the  said  district  being  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  American  troops,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  government  thereof,  which  could  only 
be  done  under  authority  of  the  United  States.- 
The  laws  of  the  province,  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  inhabitants,  were  recognized,  and  a 0 
magistrates,  and  other  civil  officers,  were  admitted 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  on  taking 
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an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  long  as  they  might  continue  in 
possession  of  this  section  of  the  province*  The 
authority  of  militia  commissions  was  suspended, 
and  all  officers  required  to  give  their  parole  to  the 
officer  appointed  to  administer  the  government* 

Harrison  and  Perry  left  Detroit  in  the  Ariel,  and 
arrived  at  Erie  on  the  22d  of  October.  Here  they 
were  received  with  every  demonstration  ofjo^  and 
admiration  ; the  discharge  of  cannon,  illuminations, 
&c.  They  were  hailed  as  the  “ deliverers  of  the 
frontiers.”  From  Erie,  with  a part  of  the  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  Niagara,  Ca'edonia,  Hunter, 
Ariel,  Lady  Prevost,  Trip  and  Little  Belt,  having 
about  2000  troops  on  board,  they  sailed  for  Buffa- 
lo, where  they  arrived  on  the  24th.  Agreeably  to 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  war,  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded with  the  troops  from  Buffalo  to  Sackett’s 
Harbour. 

The  prisoners  taken  on  the  Thames,  were  march- 
ed to  Chilicothe,  where  they  arrived  on  th  9th  of 
November,  under  the  care  of  Major  Croghan,  the 
hero  of  Sandusky,  and  joined  their  countrymen 
captured  by  Perry,  with  the  British  fleet* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Remarks  on  the  consequences  of  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie*—* 
condition  of  the  north-western frontier  at  the  time  Per- 
ry arrived  there— its  situation  when  he  left  it — the 
scene  of  the  victory— is  calculated  to  swell  its  impor- 
tance,, and  perpetuate  its  fame— the  great  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence — importance  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Can- 
adas— ample  general  view  of  the  vast  chain  of  water 
communication  which  drains  this  great  valley — par- 
ticular description  of  Lake  Erie  and  its  borders , which 
were  the  scenes  of  the  war — the  Indian  country  in  the 
state  of  Ohio — general  view  of  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  that  vast  region  west  of  Lake  Michigan 9 and 
south  of  Lake  Superior — general  view  of  the  north- 
western districts  in  Upper  Canada , the  scene  of  the 
war  in  that  province. 

We  have  now  completed  a succinct  account  of 
ihe  events  of  the  war  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, from  which  the  importance  of  the  victory 
upon  lake  Erie,  appears  more  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous. If  there  is  any  one  individual  to  whom 
this  country  is  more  indebted  than  any  other,  for 
the  success  of  its  arms  during  the  late  war;  for 
the  security  of  its  inhabitants  ; the  protection  of 
the  frontiers  ; for  preserving  the  integrity  of  its 
soil,  and  for  shedding  a lustre  upon  its  reputation — 
it  is  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  When  he  arrived  at 
Erie,  the  aspect  of  affairs,  in  that  quarter,  was 
inauspicious  and  gloomy.  Owing  to  numerous 
disasters,  General  Harrison’s  army  had  been  only 
able  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  and  was  but  just 
relieved  from  a critical  situation  at  fort  Meigs, 
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whefre  it  had  been  besieged  by  General  Proctor. 
Instead  of  any  thing  having  been  done  to  check  or 
weaken  the  spirit  of  hostility,  of  the  numerous 
hordes  of  savages,  which  were  spread  over  the 
frontier,  the  repeated  disasters  that  had  occurerd, 
had  served  to  stimulate  their  thirst  for  blood,  to 
increase  their  propensities  for  depredation,  and  to 
embolden  them  in  violence  and  outrage.  Whilst 
this  ferocious  foe,  whose  mode  of  warfare  regards 
neither  age,  nor  sex,  stimulated  by  success,  and 
rendered  more  dreadful  from  the  implements  and 
munitions  of  war,  with  which  the  British  had  sup- 
plied them,  hung,  like  a portentous  cloud,  threaten- 
ing to  discharge  its  electric  fire  over  the  frontier, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  the  inhabitants. 
Knowing  the  ferocious  character  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  been  harassed  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
apprehension  and  alarm  pervaded  the  whole  north- 
western border. 

Those  who  were  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  security,'  and  who  felt  no  apprehension  of  the 
sanctuary  of  their  homes  being  invaded  by  the  hand 
of  violence,  had  little  idea  of  the  condition,  and 
little  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  devoted  frontier.  To  the  dreariness  of  a 
w ilderness,  was  added  the  gloom  of  the  desolation 
of  war — to  the  darkness  of  night,  the  horrors  of 
apprehended  invasion — to  the  crashing  of  the  forest, 
the  clangour  of  arms — and  to  the  howlings  of  the 
blasts,  the  frightful  yell  of  the  ravage  war-whoop, 
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A state  of  conscious  insecurity,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  afflicting.  It  darkens  the  face  of  day, 
and  thickens  the  gloom  of  night.  Night,  which 
brings  to  others  repose,  and  soothes  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  day,  is  to  them  a season  of  increas- 
ed anxiety  and  watchfulness.  It  was  so  upon  this 
devoted  frontier.  The  hardy  settler,  whose  own 
hands,  after  years  of  toil,  had  erected  a cottage  for 
the  comfort  of  his  family,  dreaded  the  approach  of 
night,  as  only  affording  a cover  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  the  inroads  of  rapine  and  murder.  He 
trembled  every  moment,  lest  the  humble  sanctuary 
of  his  home  should  be  invaded,  by  the  hand  of 
savage  violence,  and  his  cottage  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  fire  brand  and  the  scalping  knife.  Every  move- 
ment he  imagined  the  hostile  tread  of  the  invader — 
and  every  noise  the  ferocious  yell  of  the  savage. 
His  wife  startled  at  every  breeze,  and,  shrieking 
aghast,  clasped  her  infant  to  her  breast. 

In  the  territory  of  Michigan,  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  was,  if  possible,  more  calamitous 
and  distressing.  This  was  a dismembered  limb 
of  the  Union,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  had  ceased.  Its  capital  was  occupied  by 
the  British,  and  its  borders  were  infested  with  sav- 
ages. Detroit  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  the  depot  of  their  trophies  of 
war.  Here  their  schemes  of  rapine  and  murder 
were  planned,  and  here  the  scalps  of  our  country- 
men were  brought.  Here  the  Indian  wrar  dance 
was  exhibited,  and  the  war  song  sung,  which  re- 
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verberated  through  the  surrounding  wilderdess. 
Here  the  savage  seized  the  tomahawk,  and  sallied 
forth  to  steep  it  in  the  blood  of  the  peaceable  and 
defenceless  inhabitants  ; of  helpless  infancy  and 
age.  This  was  a grand  mart  of  crimes,  where 
bargains  for  scalps,  and  for  rapine  and  massacre, 
were  made — the  source  of  those  streams  of  blood 
which  crimsoned  the  banks  of  the  river  Raisin,  and 
deluged  the  frontier.  The  inhabitants,  necessarily 
abandoned  by  their  own  country,  were  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  exposed  to 
every  outrage,  both  upon  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, which  a savage  and  ferocious  foe,  flushed  with 
victory,  and  thirsting  for  blood,  were  disposed  to 
perpetrate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  lake,  which  afforded  great 
facility,  and  gave  great  celerity  to  their  predatory 
incursions. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  north-western 
frontier,  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Perry.  How 
striking  the  contrast  at  the  time  he  left  it.  His 
genius  had  illumined  the  horizon  of  war,  so  long 
overcast  with  clouds  and  darkness,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  achievements  had  spread  a radiance 
through  the  gloom  which  once  beclouded  the  north- 
western border.  The  enemy  who,  for  fifteen 
months,  had  harassed  the  frontier,  was  not  then  to 
be  found.  Perry  had  met  them,  and  “they  were 
our’s.”  The  yell  of  the  savage  was  heard  no  more, 
and  no  more  were  the  blood  trails  of  his  victims 
discovered.  No  more  the  hardy  settler  was  dis- 
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turbed  in  his  repose,  from  an  apprehension  that 
his  humble  cottage  might  be  desolated  by  the  sa- 
vage hand  of  the  midnight  invader  ; and  no  more 
the  affrighted  mother,  with  distracted  looks,  and 
an  agonizing  heart,  clasped  her  infant  to  her  breast. 
These  scenes  were  past.  Peace,  so  long  exiled, 
had  revisited  the  frontier,  and  spread  its  mantle  of 
security  over  the  inhabitants.  Michigan  was  rein- 
stated, and  its  government  restored ; the  hostile 
Indian  tribes  had  sued  for  peace  ; delivered  up  hos- 
tages for  their  fidelity,  and  offered  to  take  hold  of 
the  same  tomahawk,  with  the  Americans,  and 
strike  their  enemies,  whether  British  or  Indians. 
The  land  forces  of  the  British  had  been  captured, 
and  an  entire  district  of  the  Upper  Province,  was 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Americans,  and 
under  a provisional  government,  established  by 
the  conquerors  ; and  fort  Malden,  which  had  long 
been  a nursery  of  Indian  hostility  and  outrage,  had 
been  demolished  by  the  hand  of  those  by  whom  it 
had  been  garrisoned  and  maintained,  for  purposes 
so  revolting  to  humanity.  The  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  discharge  of  arms  had  ceased.  The  lake, 
po  longer  agitated  by  hostile  fleets,  had  resumed 
its  stillness — and  the  wilderness  its  solitude.  Such 
were  the  auspicious  results  of  the  memorable 
victory  of  the  10th  of  September.  Well  might 
this  victory  give  to  the  head  that  planned,  and  the 
hand  that  achieved  it,  the  appellations  of  “ the  hero 
of  Erie and  the  u deliverer  of  the  frontier 
and  to  these  might  have  been  added  that  of  “ peace  - 
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maker for  Perry  made  peace  for  an  extensive 
section  of  the  country,  which  wanted  it  more  than 
any  other,  having  suffered  most  from  the  existence 
of  hostilities,  and  which  was  then  bleeding  with  the 
wounds  of  war* 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  combin- 
ed to  swell  the  importance  of  this  victory,  and  to 
extend  its  fame  to  the  latest  record  of  time. 
These  circumstances,  it  is  true,  have  no  merit  in 
themselves,  yet  their  effect  will  not  be  the  less 
lasting  and  conspicuous.  The  immense  sheet  of 
water,  which  w as  the  scene  of  this  action,  is  situat- 
ed in  the  heart  of  an  extensive  interior  country, 
and  is  a central  link  in  a vast  chain  of  water  com- 
munication, consisting  of  immense  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  outlets  and  rivers,  which  have  no  example 
upon  this  globe.  These  lakes,  during  a succession 
of  ages,  had  been  embosomed  by  impenetrable 
forests,  and  their  shores  were  only  visited  by  wild 
beasts,  and  the  ferocious  savage.  A dead  silence 
had  long  reigned  over  them,  and  their  surface  was 
never  ploughed  by  the  barks  of  human  invention, 
or  freighted  by  the  products  of  civilization.  Upon 
lake  Erie,  this  silence  had  recently  been  broken 
in  upon  ; its  shores  were  becoming  the  abodes  of 
civilization,  and  its  waters  beginning  to  he  navigat- 
ed. But  until  the  late  war,  no  hostile  armaments 
had  appeared  upon  its  surface,  nor  the  roar  of  can- 
non disturbed  its  peaceful  waves.  Perry’s  victory 
was  not  only  the  first  ever  obtained  by  the  Ameri- 
15* 
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cans  over  the  British,  in  an  engagement  between 
squadrons,  but  it  was  the  first  naval  action  ever 
fought  upon  Lake  Erie. 

“ Were  any  thing  wanting  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  this  victory,  it  would  be  sufficiently  me- 
morable from  the  scene  where  it  was  fought.  The 
late  war  was  distinguished  by  new  and  peculiar 
characteristics.  Naval  warfare  has  been  carried 
into  the  interior  of  a continent,  and  navies,  as  if 
by  magic,  launched  from  the  forest.  The  bosoms 
of  peaceful  lakes,  which  but  a short  time  since, 
were  scarcely  navigated  by  man,  except  to  be 
skimmed  by  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage,  have  all 
at  once  been  ploughed  by  hostile  ships.  The  vast 
silence  that  had  reigned  for  ages  on  those  mighty 
waters,  was  broken  by  the  thunder  of  artillery, 
and  the  affrighted  savage  started  with  amazement 
from  his  covert,  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  a sea- 
fight,  amid  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  In 
future  times,  when  the  shores  of  Erie  shall  hum 
with  busy  population  ; when  towns  and  cities  shall 
brighten,  w7here  now  extend  the  dark  and  tang- 
led forests;  when  ports  shall  spread  their  arms', 
and  lofty  barks  shall  ride,  where  now  the  canoe  is 
fastened  to  the  stake  ; when  the  present  age  shall 
have  grown  into  venerable  antiquity,  and  the 
mists  of  fable  begin  to  gather  round  its  history  ; 
then  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  Erie 
took  back  to  this  battle  we  record,  as  one  of  the 
rpmantic  achievements  of  the  days  of  yore.  It 
will  stand  first  on  the  page  of  their  local  legends*. 
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and  in  the  marvelous  tales  of  the  borders.  The 
fisherman,  as  he  loiters  along  the  beach,  will  point 
to  some  half  buried  cannon,  corroded  with  the  rust 
of  time,  and  will  speak  of  ocean  warriors,  that 
came  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ; while  the 
boatman,  as  he  trims  his  sail  to  the  breeze,  will 
chant,  in  rude  ditties,  the  name  of  Perry — the 
early  hero  of  Erie.”* 

As  the  perpetuity  of  the  fame  of  this  victory  de- 
pends, in  a great  measure,  upon  the  scene  where 
it  was  achieved,  and  the  importance  if  it,  upon 
the  consequences  which  ensued,  upon  the  Ameri- 
can frontier,  and  in  a district  of  Upper  Canada, 
bordering  upon  lake  Erie,  it  is  deemed  proper  to 
give  some  account  of  a country  with  which  the 
name  of  our  hero  is  identified.  It  is  also  proper 
that  the  history  of  Perry  should  comprise  a descrip- 
tion of  that  section  of  his  country  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  glory,  and  which  has  derived  such 
celebrity  from  the  splendour  of  his  achievements. 
And  as  a topographical  description,  confined  to 
the  district  forming  the  borders  of  lake  Erie, 
would  be  too  insulated  to  afford  much  interest,  we 
shall  precede  that,  by  a general  view  of  the  vast 
extent  of  country,  which  has  been  called  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  valley  of  St.  Lawrence,  comprises  that 
portion  of  the  interior  of  North  America,  which  is 
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watered  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its  numerous 
tributary  streams,  and  the  great  interior  lakes, 
and  their  various  contributary  waters.  This  vast 
region,  embraces  the  extensive  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  the  north-western  section  of 
the  state  of  Vermont,  a large  portion  of  the  fertile 
and  populous  country,  comprised  within  the  west- 
ern district  of  the  state  of  New-York,  a small 
part  of  the  north  western  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
nearly  one  third  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  em- 
bracing  that  extensive  district  commonly  called 
New-Connecticut,  and  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
country  bordering  on  the  Maumee,  and  its  borders, 
the  Indian  title  to  which  has  recently  been  ac- 
quired, some  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  the 
extensive  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  the  vast 
region  west  of  lake  Michigan,  and  south  of  lake 
Superior.  The  immense  territory  embraced  within 
these  limits,  and  which  comprises  an  area,  exclusive 
of  its  waters,  of  more  than  400,000  square  miles, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  regions 
of  this  globe.  It  presents  features,  which,  for 
their  vastness  and  sublimity,  stand  alone.  No 
other  portion  of  the  earth  affords  any  parallel,  or 
even  similitude.*  A chain  of  interior  water  com- 
munication of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  affording,  with  few  obstructions, 

* The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  of  the  different  sections 
<?f  country,  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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navigable  waters  for  the  entire  distance,  and  com» 
prising,  in  the  whole,  an  area  of  eighty-seven 
thousand,  two  hundred  square  miles.  The  greater 
proportion  of  this  extensive  chain  of  water,  con- 
sists ojf  immense  lakes,  which  might,  with  proprie- 
ty, be  denominated  inland  seas  ; some  of  them 
having  a coast  of  nearly  1200  miles,  and  the  whole 
united,  about  4000  miles. 


TABLE 

Of  the  superficies , drained  by  the  valley  of  the  St,  Lawrence 
river , 


Region  lying  N.  W.  of  Lake  Superior, 
do.  N.  E.  of  do. 

North  of  Lake  Huron,  and  west  of  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Ottawas  river, 

Peninsula  between  Lake  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  - 

North-west  of  St.  Lawrence,  beiow  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Ottawas  river, 

Total  area  N.  W:  of  St.  Lawrence* 

Region  N.  E.  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  it? 

mouth  to  that  of  the  Richelieu, 

Triangle  included  between  Black,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Richelieu  rivers, 

South  of  Lake  Ontario,  west  of  Black  river, 
South-east  and  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  east 
of  Maumee  river,  - 

Peninsula  of  Michigan, 

West  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  south  of  Lake 
Superior,  - 

Total  south-east  and  south-west, 


JVJ  cdial 
length. 

M edial 
breadth 

Area 

square 

miles. 

300 

80 

24,000 

400 

80 

32,000 

200 

200 

40,000 

200 

80 

16,000 

700 

220 

154,000 

■266. 000 

500 

50 

25,000 

230 

50 

16,500 

200 

80 

16,000 

300 

30 

9,000 

250 

150 

37,500 

400 

120 

48,000 

152,000 

418,000 
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In  contemplating  these  vast  lakes,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  they  consist  of  fresh  water . By 
what  process,  or  unknown  laws  of  nature,  the  Al- 
mighty preserves  these  immense  bodies  of  fresh 
water*  in  a state  of  purity,  is  one  of  the#many 
phenomena,  which  defy  the  researches  of  man,  and 
humble  the  pride  of  philosophy.  These  lakes, 
their  outlets,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 
rolls  their  vast  aggregate  waters  to  the  ocean,  are 
the  reservoirs  of  the  waters  of  the  immense  ter- 
ritory forming  what  is  called  the  great  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Innumerable  fine  streams,  which 
intersect  and  fertilize  this  beautiful  country,  some 
of  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  for  considerable 
distance,  and  many  of  them  extensively  for  boats, 
mingle  their  own,  with  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
great  lakes.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  these  immense  waters  unite  the  most  extensive 
advantages  for  internal  commercial  intercourse, 
and,  with  some  improvements,  for  external  trade ; 
and  that  they  afford  unrivalled  facilities  for  manu- 
factures. 

This  country,  which,  as  to  its  waters,  stands 
alone  and  unrivalled,  is  not  behind  any  other,  as  to 
its  climate,  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes. 
This,  instead  of  being  a “ region  of  frost,”  as 
many  suppose,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
regions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  remarkably  temper- 

* It  has  beeu  thought  by  some,  that  the  waters  of  these  lakf? 
were  originally  salt. 
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ate  and  mild,  for  a country  of  its  latitude.  In  many 
parts,  spring  is  ushered  in  with  surprising  sudden- 
ness, and  is  very  short,  being  soon  followed  by  the 
heat  of  summer.*  As  it  respects  a salubrious  at- 
mosphere, and  healthfulness,  no  country,  in  so 
unimproved  a state,  is  superior  to  this.  Its  surface 
is  generally  level,  or  moderately  uneven,  with  a 
prevailing  inclination  towards  the  great  channel  of 
water  communication  ; and  it  presents  some  of  the 
most  charming  and  interesting  landscapes  in  the 
world — the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery. 
The  soil  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
is  generally  strong  and  fertile,  with  some  sections 
peculiarly  fat  and  luxuriant  ; and  possesses  ample 
resources  for  all  the  great  interests  of  agriculture. 
That  a country,  possessing  such  superior  advanta- 
ges, is  capable  of  sustaining  a dense  population,  is 
most  apparent. 

Were  we  to  indulge  the  imagination,  in  drawing 
aside  the  Veil  of  futurity,  and  carrying  us  forward 
but  a single  century,  what  a chain  of  cities,  towns, 
hamlets  and  villages,  should  we  behold  brightening 
the  shores  of  the  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
their  tributary  waters,  where  now  stand  dreary  and 
entangled  forests  ? What  a multitude  of  vessels, 
freighted  with  the  products  of  civilization  and  con- 
tributing to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  a vast 
population,  enlivening  the  bosom  of  those  vast 
lakes,  which  a few  years  since,  were  only  skimmed 
by  the  rude  canoe  of  the  savage — What  extensive 
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cultivated  fields,  clothed  in  rich  and  varied  verdure 
the  offspring  of  the  arts  and  agriculture,  where 
now  the  gloomy  wilderness  holds  its  dominion— 
What  swrarms  of  human  beings,  all  busiiy  engaged 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  civilization,  and  enjoying 
the  rich  fruition  of  their  industry  and  wealth, 
wrhere  now  the  solitary  Indian  roams  ; and  what  an- 
imating notes  of  human  voices,  modulated  by  art, 
and  softened  by  education,  will  have  succeeded  to 
the  frightful  howling  <jf  wild  beasts,  and  the  fero 
eious  yell  of  the  savage  ! This  is  fiction,  but  it 
will  soon  become  fact.  What  is  here  prophecy, 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  history  5 and  when  that 
period  arrives,  how  many  voices  will  repeat  the 
praises  of  the  “ hero  of  Erie,55  who,  when  their 
country  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  inhabitants  few 
and  feeble,  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

The  population  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  already  considerable,  although  most 
of  it  is  an  entire  wilderness.  It  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  nearly'a  million  of  souls,  considerably 
more  than  half  of  which,  are  within  the  United 
States  ; and  from  the  preferable  location,  and  su- 
perior advantages  which  the  country,  upon  the 
American  Side  possesses,  and  from  the  superior 
political  privileges  which  the  free  institutions  of 
This  country  present  to  the  emigrant,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  increase  of  population  will 
be  immensely  greater  upon  the  American  border, 
than  upon  the  British. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  done  by  internal 
improvements,  to  direct  the  coarse  of  trade,  still 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that,  ultimately, 
the  great  natural  channel  of  water  communication, 
will  give  a direction  to  the  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  the  Atlantic  sea  board  ; and  that  its 
immense  products  will  be  borne  upon  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  their  destined  markets.  The 
lower  regions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  the 
flourishing  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity,  will  always  possess  superior 
advantages  for  commerce  and  the  fisheries  ; which 
interest  will  occupy  a great  proportion  of  industry, 
thereby  diverting  it  from  agriculture  ; and  the  soil 
on  the  lower  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being 
rather  uninviting,  this  region  will  be  likely  to  be 
dependent  for  provisions  upon  the  upper  country, 
and  consequently  will  afford  a good  market  for  their 
immense  supplies,  which  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
products  of  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the 
lower  country. 

From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from  those 
of  a political  nature,  the  annexation  of  the  Canadas 
to  the  United  States,  which  would  give  us  the  whole 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
entire  controul  of  the  extensive  water  communi- 
cation which  forms  its  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
must  always  be  an  object  of  primary  importance  ; 
and  ought  never  for  a moment  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  councils  of  the  Republic. 
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Our  extended  and  extending  Republic  can  never 
be  considered  as  complete  and  consolidated,  until 
this  object  is  accomplished.  Was  there  nothing 
else  to  awake  our  solicitude,  to  arouse  our  fears, 
and  provoke  our  pride,  with  relation  to  this  subject, 
the  great  angle,  or  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  projects  nearly  six  degrees  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
It  remains  a standing  monument,  admonishing  us  of 
our  duty  to  ourselves,  our  country,  and  posterity. 

The  annexation  of  the  territory  of  the  Canadas 
to  the  United  States,  would  open  to  the  future 
millions  that  will  inhabit  the  American  borders  of 
the  vast  interior  waters,  a free  and  natural  channel 
of  commerce  down  the  St.  Lawrence  ; give  us  a 
north-western  frontier,  guarded  by  impenetrable 
barriers  of  frost  which  would  save  millions,  that 
will  be  required  to  defend  the  present  extended 
and  exposed  frontier ; and  remove  a permanent 
cause  of  differences  and  wars  between  the  two 
countries. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  any  which  has  been  noticed.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  Canadas  is  necessary  to’preserve  the 
political  balance  of  the  Union,  and  to  countervail 
the  immense  territory  which  has  been  acquired  to 
the  south  and  west,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana. 
In  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  is  an  object 
worthy  of  a free,  an  enlightened,  and  magnanimous 
nation,  which  boasts  of  its  liberty,  its  laws,  and 
civil  institutions,  to  extend,  by  all  just  and  proper 
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means,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a free  press,  free 
suffrage,  and  the  principles  of  republican  govern 
ment,  to  all  who  are  in  a condition  to  receive  and 
enjoy  them  5 and  especially  to  a brave  and  hospi- 
table people,  whose  contiguity  to  our  Republic 
renders  them  special  objects  of  our  sympathy,  and 
whose  destiny  seems  to  have  been  identified  with 
our  own,  by  the  common  Parent  of  the  human 
family. 

From  these,  and  other  considerations  which  this 
subject  presents,  but  which  would  be  exceeding 
our  prescribed  limits  to  examine,  it  is  believed 
that  the  union  of  the  Canadas  with  the  United 
States,  would  form  an  jera  in  the  annals  of  our 
Republic,  second  to  none  except  the  declaration 
of  its  independence,  and  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  opened  to  us  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  its  tributary  waters. 

The  following  extract  from  Bouchette’s  topo 
graphical  description  of  Canada,  contains  the  most 
accurate  description  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  lakes 
and  their  tributary  waters,  and  the  country  imme 
diately  bordering  upon  them,  which  has  been 
published  ; and  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  which 
we  feel  to  embody  it  in  this  work  ; although  the 
extensive  range  which  it  takes,  and  its  full  and  min- 
ute descriptions,  give  it  a copiousness  which  some- 
what exceeds  the  limits  that  we  had  prescribed  to 
ourselves  upon  this  subject. 

u The  river  St.  Lawrence  (which  from  its  first  dis- 
covery in  1565,  has  been  called  by  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  country,  to  mark  its  pre-eminence,  the 
Great  river,)  receives  nearly  all  the  rivers,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  extensive  range  of  moun- 
tains to  the  northward,  called  the  Land’s  Height, 
hat  separates  the  waters  falling  into  Hudson’s  Bay 
still  further  to  the  north,  from  those  that  descend 
into  the  Atlantic  ; and  all  those  that  rise  in  the 
ridge  which  commences  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
runs  nearly  south-westerly  ; until  it  falls  upon 
Lake  Champlain,  Of  these,  the  principal  ones 
we  the  Ottawa,  Musquinonge,  St.  Maurice,  St. 
Ann,  Jacques  Cartier,  Saguenay,  Betsiamites,  and 
Manicouagan  on  the  north  ; and  the  Salmon  river, 
Chateaugay,  Chambly  or  Richelieu,  Yamaska,  St. 
F rancis,  Becancour,  Du  Chene,  Chaudiere,  and 
Du  Loup,  on  the  south.  In  different  parts  of  its 
course,  it  is  known  under  different  appellations  ; 
ihus,  as  high  up  from  the  sea  as  Montreal,  it  is 
called  St.  Lawrence  ; from  Montreal  to  Kingston 
in  Upper  Canada,  it  is  called  the  Cataraqui,  or 
Iroquois;  (Cataraqui  was  the  Indian  name  for  the 
river  Iroquois,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to 
the  six  nations)  between  lake  Ontario  and  lake  Erie, 
it  is  called  Niagara  river ; between  lake  Erie  and 
lake  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit ; between  lake  St. 
Clair  and  lake  Huron,  the  river  St.  Clair  ; and 
between  lake  Huron  and  lake  Superior,  the  dis- 
tance is  called  the  Narrows,  or  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary,  forming  thus  an  uninterrupted  connexion  of 
2000  miles.'  Lake  Superior,  without  the  aid  of 
any  great  effort  of  imagination,  may  be  considered 
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as  the  inexhaustible  spring  from  whence  through 
unnumbered  ages,  the  St.  Lawrence  has  contiuu- 
ed  to  derive  its  ample  stream.  I am  not  aware 
that  the  source  of  this  river  has  thus  been  defined 
before  ; but  examining  the  usual  mode  of  tracing 
large  rivers  from  their  heads  to  the  estuaries,  I 
venture  to  believe  that  I am  warranted  in  adopting 
the  hypothesis.  This  immense  lake,  unequalled 
in  magnitude  by  any  collection  of  fresh  water  on 
the  globe,  is  almost  of  a triangular  form ; its 
greatest  length  is  381,  its  breadth  161,  and  its 
circumference  little  less  than  1152  miles;  and  as 
remarkable  for  the  unrivalled  transparency  of  its 
waters,  as  for  its  extraordinary  depth.  Its  north- 
ern coast,  indented  with  many  extensive  bays,  is 
high  and  rocky  ; but  on  the  southern  shore  the 
?and  is  generally  low  and  level  ; a sea  almost  of 
itself,  it  is  subject  to  many  vicissitudes  of  that  ele- 
ment, for  here  the  storm  rages,  and  the  billows 
break  with  a violence  scarcely  surpassed  by  the 
tempests  of  the  ocean.  In  the  distant  range  of 
mountains  that  forms  the  Land’s  Height,  beyond 
its  northern  and  western  shores,  several  considera- 
ble rivers,  and  numerous  small  ones  have  their 
rise,  which  being  increased  in  their  course  by 
many  small  lakes,  finally  discharge  themselves  into 
lake  Superior.  To  the  southward,  also,  there  is 
another  lofty  range,  dividing  the  waters  that  find 
their  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi,  from  those  that  take  a north- 
ern course  into  the  great  lake ; so  that  its  vascoess 
16* 
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is  increased  by  the  tributary  streams  of  more  than 
thirty  rivers.  On  its  north  and  north-east  sides, 
there  are  several  islands,  of  which  one,  called  Isle 
Roya!e,isthe  largest,  being  one  hundred  miles 
long,  and  forty  broad.  Out  of  lake  Superior  a 
very  rapid  current  is  interrupted  and  broken  by 
several  small  islands,  or  rather  huge  masses  of 
rock,  through  a channel  of  twenty-seven  miles  in 
length,  at  the  end  of  which,  it  flows  into  lake 
Huron.  The  Falls  of  St.  Mary  are  nearly  midway 
between  the  two  lakes  ; this  denomination  though 
generally  given,  but  little  accords  with  the  usual 
appellation  of  Falls,  as  applied  to  the  descent  of 
large  bodies  of  water  precipitated  from  great 
heights,  that  so  frequently  occur  on  the  rivers  of 
America  5 for  in  this  place,  it  is  only  the  impetuous 
stream  of  the  enormous  discharge  from  lake  Su- 
perior,  forcing  its  wr ay  through  a confined  channel, 
and  breaking,  with  proportionate  violence,  among 
the  impediments  that  nature  has  thrown  in  its  way  ; 
yet  this  scene  of  tumultuous  and  unceasing  agita- 
tion of  the  waters,  combined  with  the  noise  and 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  surge,  is  not  deficient 
cither  in  grandeur  or  magnificence. ’• 

4 4 Lake  Huron,  in  point  of  extent,  yields  but  lit- 
tle to  lake  Superior,  its  greatest  length  from  west 
to  east  is  213  statute  miles;  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity it  is  less  than  one  hundred,  and  at  about 
>ne  hundred  miles  from  its  eastern  shore,  barely 
sixty  miles  broad  ; but  near  the  centre  it  suddenly 
bends  away  southward , to  the  breadth  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty  miles ; measuring  the  circumfer- 
ence through  all  its  curvatures,  will  give  a distance 
of  little  less  than  812  miles  ; in  shape  it  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  yet,  with  little  assistance  from 
fancy,  may  be  fashioned  into  something  like  a 
triangular.  From  its  western  side  an  extensive 
series,  called  the  Manatoulin  Islands,  stretches  in 
an  easterly  direction  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  5 many  of  them  measuring  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  in  length,  by  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen 
in  breadth,  on  some  of  which  the  land  rises  into 
elevations  of  considerable  height.  Besides  this 
great  chain,  there  are  many  others  of  inferior 
dimensions,  numerously  grouped  in  various  parts, 
rendering  the  navigation  intricate,  and  in  some 
places,  and  particularly  towards  the  west  end, 
dangerous.  On  this  lake  also,  the  navigation  is 
often  assailed  by  violent  storms,  attended  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  more  terrific  than  in  any 
other  part  of  North  America.  At  the  western 
angle  of  lake  Huron  is  lake  Michigan,  which, 
although  distinguished  by  a separate  name,  can  only 
be  considered  as  a part  of  the  former,  deepening 
into  a bay  of  262  miles  in  length,  by  sixty-five  in 
breadth,  and  whose  entire  circumference,  is  731 
miles.  Between  it  and  lake  Huron  there  is  a 
peninsula  that,  at  the  widest  part,  is  150  miles, 
along  which,  and  round  the  bottom  of  Michigan, 
runs  part  of  the  chain  forming  the  Land’s  Height, 
to  the  s^thward ; from  whence  descend  many 
arge,  and  numerous  inferior  streams,  that  dis- 
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charge  into  it.  On  the  north  side  of  lake  Huron* 
many  rivers  of  considerable  size,  run  from  the 
Land’s  Height  down  to  it.  One  of  them,  called 
French  river,  communicates  with  lake  Nipissing, 
from  whence  a succession  of  smaller  ones,  connect- 
ed by  short  portages,  opens  an  intercourse  with 
the  Ottawa  river,  that  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  near 
Montreal.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
is  the  Machedash  river,  which,  through  another 
succession  of  lakes,  separated  only  by  one  short 
portage,  establishes  a communication  by  lake 
Sirncoe,  Holland  river,  and  Yonge-street,  with  the 
town  of  York,  now  called  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada  ; this  route  would  most  materially  shorten 
the  distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes, 
and  is  capable  of  such  improvement,  as  would 
render  it  highly  beneficial  to  Upper  Canada,  a 
subject  that  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  From 
the  extremity  of  lake  Huron  to  the  southward,  the 
course  of  the  waters  are  contracted  into  a river, 
(called  St.  Clair’s)  that  flow  between  moderately 
high  banks,  adorned  by  many  natural  beauties,  for 
a distance  of  sixty  miles,  nearly  due  south,  when 
it  again  expands  into  the  small  lake  St.  Clair, 
almost  circular  in  form,  its  diameter  about  30 
miles,  and  about  90  in  circuit,  too  diminutive,  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  ones,  (and  not  being 
otherwise  remarkable)  to  demand  a further  de- 
scription. Out  of  this  lake  the  waters  again  assume 
the  form  of  a river,  (cal  d Detroit)  continuing  the 
same  southerly  course  for  40 miles,  into  lake  Erie:; 
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its  stream  is  divided  into  two  channels  from  space 
to  space,  by  islands  of  various  sizes,  the  largest 
being  about  ten  miles  long.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  river  the  prospect  is  diversified  and  agreeable, 
displaying  some  of  the  beauties  of  an  exuberant 
soil,  aided  by  a very  respectable  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  enlivened  by  the  cheerful  appearance  of 
settlements  and  villages,  gradually  rising  into  con- 
sequence by  the  industry  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  Detroit  opens  into  the  south  west 
end  of  lake  Erie.  This  lake  extends  from  south- 
west to  north-east  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
miles,  in  its  broadest  part  is  63  1-2,  and  in  cir- 
cumference 658.  Near  the  Detroit,  it  is  adorned 
by  many  pleasing  and  picturesque  islands,  whilst 
its  shores  on  both  sides,  have  many  indications  of 
settlement  and  cultivation.  Gales  of  wind  fre- 
quently occur,  and  bring  with  them  a heavy  swell, 
with  every  characteristic  of  a gale  of  wind  at  sea ; 
but  there  are  many  good  harbours,  particularly  on 
the  northern  side,*  that  afford  protection  to  the 


* Here  the  partiality  of  the  Canadian  appears.  Lake  Erie  is 
unfortunately  defic  ient  in  good  harbours  on  both  shores,  but  if  no 
other  circumstance  except  the  confluent  rivers  existed,  that  alone 
would  give  a decided  preference  to  the  southern  shore.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River,  is  the  only  stream  of 
any  consequence  which  enters  lake  Erie  from  the  Canada  shore  ; 
whilst  on  the  opposite  side  enter  the  Cataraugui,  Ashtabula, 
Cayahoga,  Black  river,  Vermillion,  Huron  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
Sandusky,  Maumee,  Raisin  and  the  southern  Huron  of  the  Mi- 
chigan Territory  ; and  besides  these,  many  of  which  afford  good 
shelter  for  vessels,  are  the  harbours  of  Dunkirk  and  Erie,  into 
which  no  rivers  are  disembogued.  Put-io-Bay,  in  the  southern 
Bass  island,  is  an  excellent  harbour*  perhaps,  except  Detroit 
nver  itself,  the  best  in  lake  Erie,  [Darby1*  Tout 
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numerous  vessels  that  navigate  it.  Its  greatest 
depth  of  water  is  between  40  and  45  fathoms,  its 
bottom  generally  rocky,  which  renders  the  anchor- 
age precarious,  particularly  in  blowing  weather. 
From  the  north-east  end  of  lake  Erie,  the  com- 
munication to  lake  Ontario,  is  by  the  Niagara 
river,  36  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  a league  in  breadth,  its  course  nearly  north. 
The  stream  in  some  places  is  divided  into  two 
channels  by  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  seven 
miles  in  length.  The  current  is  impetuous,  and 
being  broken  in  many  places  by  the  uneven  rocky 
bottom,  is  very  much  agitated.  The  banks  on 
each  side  of  the  river  are  almost  perpendicular, 
and  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
high.  On  the  western  side  the  road  passes  along 
its  summit,  and  delights  the  traveller  with  many 
interesting  views  both  of  the  river  and  the  country, 
which  is  thickly  inhabited,  and  under  excellent 
culture.  Here  also  his  mind  will  be  lost  in  won- 
der, at  viewing  the  stupendous  falls  of  Niagara, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacles  in  nature,  that  presents  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  powerful  a combination  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  magnificence  and  terror,  as  it  can  well 
experience  Any  description,  however  animated, 
whether  portrayed  by  the  glowing  pencil  of  art, 
guided  by  the  liveliest  fancy,  or  flowing  from  the 
m M eloquent  pen  that  embellishes  the  page  oi 
narrative,  would,  most  probably,  fall  short  of  do- 
ing adequate  justice  to  the  reality.  The  attempt 
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however,  has  been  so  frequently  made,  and  in 
some  few  instances  with  tolerable  success,  as  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  immensity,  that,  “ a descrip- 
tion of  the  Falls  of  Niagara”  has  become  familiar 
to  almost  every  general  reader.  For  this  reason, 
and  also  because  in  any  new  endeavour,  I should 
certainly  feel  but  little  confident  of  either  reach- 
ing the  merit  of  the  subject,  or  contributing'  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  already  obtained  thereon, 

I will  excuse  myself  from  repeating  what  has  been 
so  often  related  before,  and  proceed  in  describing 
with  my  best  means,  the  general  outlines  of  this 
majestic  river. 

u Five  miles  from  the  great  Falls  is  another,  and 
scarcely  less  tremendous  natural  curiosity,  called 
the  whirlpool.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  stream  as  it 
passes  from  the  cataract,  sweeping  with  impe- 
tuous violence  round  a natural  basin  enclosed 
between  some  rocky  promontories,  wherein  it 
forms  a vortex,  that  ensures  inevitable  destruction 
to  whatever  comes  within  its  attraction.  By  thus 
diverging  from  its  forward  direction,  and  being  as 
it  were  embayed  for  a time,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  is  checked,  and  subdued  to  a more  tran- 
quil course  towards  Lake  Ontario.  Four  miles 
from  hence  is  Queenstown,  a neat,  wrell  built  place, 
deserving  of  notice,  as  being  the  depot  for  all 
merchandize  and  stores,  brought  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  for  the  use  of  the  upper  province  ; 
but  not  less  so  for  the  romantic  beauty  and  local 
grandeur  of  its  situation.  For  seven  miles  further 
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on,  to  the  town  of  Newark  or  Niagara,  the  rivet 
forms  an  excellent  capacious  harbour  for  vessels 
of  any  size,  exceedingly  well  sheltered  by  high 
and  bold  banks  on  each  side,  with  good  anchorage 
in  every  part.  The  river  of  Niagara  communi- 
cates with  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  rendered 
memorable  by  events  recently  passed,  and  most 
probably  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  con- 
tests, that  will  be  pregnant  with  momentous  import 
to  North  America,  in  future  ages.  In  length  it 
is  171  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth  59  1-2,  and 
467  in  circumference.  The  depth  of  water  varies 
very  much,  but  is  seldom  less  than  three,  or  more 
than  fifty  fathoms,  except  in  the  middle,  where 
attempts  have  been  made  with  300  fathoms  without 
striking  soundings.  Its  position  is  nearly  east  and 
west.  The  appearance  of  the  shores  exhibits 
great  diversity  ; towards  the  north  east  part  they 
are  low,  with  many  marshy  places  ; to  the  north 
and  north-west,  they  assume  a lofty  character,  but 
subside  again  to  very  moderate  height  on  the  south . 
Bordering  the  lake  the  country  is  every  where 
covered  with  woods,  through  whose  numerous 
openings  frequent  patches  of  settlements  are  seen 
that  give  it  a pleasing  effect,  which  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  white  cliffs  of  Toronto,  and 
the  remarkable  high  land  over  Presque  Isle,  called 
the  Devil’s  Nose,  on  the  north  ; the  view  on  the 
south  is  well  relieved  with  a back  ground  pro- 
duced by  the  ridge  of  hills  that,  after  forming  the 
precipice  for  the  cataract,  stretches  away  to  the 
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eastward ; the  finishing  object  of  the  prospect  in. 
this  direction  is  a conical  eminence  towering  above 
the  chain  of  heights,  called  Fifty  Mile  Hill,  as 
denoting  its  distance  from  the  town  of  Niagara. 
Of  the  many  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario,  if 
the  Genesee  and  Oswego  rivers  be  excepted,  there 
are  none  that  lay  claim  to  particular  notice,  unless 
it  be  for  the  peculiarity  of  them,  having  a sandy 
bar  across  the  entrance.  There  are  some  fine 
bays  and  inlets,  wherein  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion may  find  protection  against  bad  weather. 
Burlington  bay  is  both  spacious  and  secure  ; but 
these  advantages  are  rendered  of  little  importance 
by  its  norrow  entrance  being  so  shallow  as  to  admit 
nothing  larger  than  boats.  Hungry  bay,  on  the 
^contrary,  is  conspicuous,  as  affording  good  anchor- 
age, and  safe  shelter  among  the  islands,  to  ships  of 
the  largest  size,  at  all  seasons.  York  and  Kings* 
ton  harbours,  belonging  to  the  English,  and  Sackett’s 
Harbour  to  the  Americans,  are  unquestionably 
the  best  upon  the  lake,  as  they  possess  every  natur- 
al requisite  ; the  two  latter  are  strongly  fortified, 
being  the  arsenals  where  ships  of  war,  even  of  the 
first  rate,  have  been  constructed  by  both  powers, 
and  from  whence  have  been  fitted  out  those  pow- 
erful hostile  squadrons,  that  have  conferred  so 
| much  consequence  upon  the  naval  operations  in 
this  quarter.  Very  heavy  squalls  of  wind  frequent- 
ly occur,  but  they  are  unattended  with  either  dif- 
ficulty or  danger,  if  met  by  the  usual  precautions 
every  seaman  is  acquainted  with. 
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“ Of  the  many  islands  at  the  east  end  of  Ontario* 
the  Grand  Isle,  lying  abreast  of  Kingston,  is  the 
most  extensive,  and  by  being  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Cataraqui  river,  forms  two  chan- 
nels, leading  into  it,  that  bear  the  name  of  the 
North,  or  Kingston  Channel,  and  the  South,  or 
Charlton  Island  Channel.  Cataraqui,  from  its 
entrance  to  the  place  called  Petit  Detroit,  about  39 
miles,  is  almost  filled  with  one  continued  cluster 
of  small  islands,  so  numerous  as  to  have  occasion- 
ed  the  general  denomination  of  Milles  Isles.  The 
distance  between  Kingston  and  Montreal  is  about 
190  miles  ; the  banks  of  the  river  display  a scene 
that  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise,  when  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  of  this 
part  of  the  country  (in  1783,)  are  considered. 
They  embrace  all  the  embellishments  of  a numer- 
ous population,  fertility,  and  good  cultivation. 
Well  constructed  high  roads  leading  close  to  each 
side,  with  others  branching  from  them  into  the  in- 
terior, render  communication  both  easy  and  expe- 
ditious, whilst  the  numerous  loaded  batteaux  and 
rafts  incessantly  passing  up  and  down  from  the 
beginning  of  spring,  until  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
demonstrate,  unequivocally,  a very  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  islands,  the  shoals,  the 
rapids,  with  contrivances  for  passing  them,  form, 
altogether,  a succession  of  novelties  that  gives 
pleasure,  while  it  creates  astonishment. 

“ Before  reaching  Montreal,  the  lakes  St.  Fran-  ; 
cis,  St.  Louis,  and  des  Montagnes,  present  them 
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selves  : they  do  not  admit  of  comparison  with 
those  already  noticed,  and  can  indeed,  only  be 
considered  as  so  many  widenings  of  the  river. 
They  are  of  no  great  depth,  but  form  an  agreeable 
variety,  by  having  many  pretty  islands  scattered 
about  them.  St.  Francis  is  25  miles  long,  by  5 1-2 
miles  broad  ; the  shores  in  some  places  are  marshy, 
as  they  do  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  St.  Louis  and  Deux  Montagnes,  are  form- 
ed at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  ; the  first  is  12  miles  long  by  6 broad  , 
the  latter  is  very  irregular,  and  in  its  whole  length 
24  miles,  but  varying  in  breadth  from  1 to  6 miles. 

“ At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  are  the  isl- 
ands of  Montreal,  isle  Jesus, Bizarre, and  Perrot ; the 
first  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  all  Lower 
Canada.  On  the  south  side  of  this  island  is  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  its  convenient  port, 
580  miles  from  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  to 
which  ships  of  six  hundred  tons  can  ascend  with 
very  little  difficulty.  On  the  north-west  lies  isle 
Jesus,  that,  by  its  position,  forms  two  other  chan- 
nels of  a moderate  breadth,  one  called  la  Riviere 
des  Prairies,  and  the  other  la  Riviere  de  St.  Jean, 
or  Jesus*  They  are  both  navigable  for  boats  or 
rafts,  and  unite  again  with  the  main  river  at  Boat 
de  V Isle , or  east  end  of  Montreal  island.  From 
this  city,  the  navigation  assumes  a character  of 
more  consequence  than  what  it  does  above,  being 
carried  on  in  ships  and  decked  vessels  of  all  clas- 
ses. In  the  distance  from  hence  to  Quebec,  180 
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miles,  the  impediments  to  vessels  of  large  ton* 
nage  sailing  either  up  or  down  are  not  many,  and 
may  be  overcome  with  much  ease,  if  it  be  judged 
expedient  that  their  cargoes  should  be  so  conveyed, 
in  preference  to  transporting  them  in  small  craft* 
On  either  side,  the  prospect  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. The  different  seigniories,  all  in  the  highest 
state  of  improvement  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  will  admit  of,  denote  both  affluence  and 
industry.  The  views  are  always  pleasing  and 
often  beautiful,  although  the  component  parts  of 
them  do  not  possess  the  degree  of  grandeur  which 
is  perceivable  below  Quebec.  Numerous  villages 
built  around  a handsome  stone  church,  seem  to 
invite  the  traveller’s  attention,  while  single  houses 
and  farms  at  agreeable  distance,  appear  to  keep  up 
a regular  chain  of  communication.  In  fact,  who- 
ever passes  from  one  city  to  the  other,  whether 
by  water  or  by  land,  will  not  fail  to  have  his 
senses  highly  gratified,  and  to  meet  with  many  sub- 
jects ^worthy  both  of  observation  and  reflection  o 
About  45  miles  below  Montreal,  on  the  south  side, 
is  the  town  of  William  Henry,  or  Sorrel,  built  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Richelieu  into  the  St 
Lawrence,  not  far  from  which  the  latter  spreads 
mto  another  lake,  the  last  in  its  progress  towards 
the  sea  ; it  is  called  St.  Peters,  is  25  miles  long 
and  9 broad  ; like  most  of  the  others,  this  has  a 
group  of  islands  covering  about  9 miles  of  the  west 
ern  part ; between  them  two  distinct  channels  are 
formed,  the  one  to  the  south  being  the  deepest  and 
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clearest,  is  consequently  the  best  for  ships.  The 
banks  on  each  side  are  very  low,  with  shoals  stretch- 
ing from  them  to  a considerable  distance,  so  that 
only  a narrow  passage,  whose  general  depth  is  from 
12  to  18  feet,  is  left  unobstructed.  About  45 
miles  from  William  Henry  on  the  north  side,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Maurice,  stands  the  town 
of  Three  Rivers,  the  third  in  rank  within  the  pro- 
vince. At  this  place  the  tide  ceases  entirely,  and, 
indeed,  is  not  much  felt  at  several  miles  below  : 
from  hence  there  is  scarce  any  variation  inthe  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  until  arriving  at 
the  Richelieu  rapid  (about  52  miles.)  where  its  bed 
is  so  much  contracted  or  obstructed  by  huge  masses 
of  rock,  as  to  leave  but  a very  narrow  channel, 
wherein  at  ebb  tide  there  is  so  great  a descent,  that 
much  caution,  and  a proper  time  of  the  ebb  is 
necessary  to  pass  through  it ; at  the  end  of  the 
rapid,  there  is  a good  anchorage,  where  vessels  can 
wait  their  convenientopportunity.  From  Montre- 
al, thus  far,  the  banks  are  of  a very  moderate 
elevation,  and  uniformly  level,  but  hereabout  they 
are  much  higher,  and  gradually  increase  in  their 
approach  to  Quebec,  until  they  attain  the  height 
of  Cape  Diamond,  upon  which  the  city  is  built. 
At  this  capital  of  the  province  and  seat  of  govern* 
ment,  there  is  a most  excellent  port  and  a capa- 
cious basin,  wherein  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is 
28  fathoms,  with  a tide  rising  from  17  to  3 8,  and 
at  the  springs,  from  23  to  24  feet.  From  whence, 
and  from  Point  Levi  on  the  south  shore,  one  of  the 
1 7* 
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most  striking  panoramic  views,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  world,  offers  itself  to  notice  ; the  assemblage 
of  objects  is  so  grand,  and  though  naturally,  yet 
appear  so  atificially  contrasted  with  each  other, 
that  they  mingle  surprize  with  the  gratification  of 
every  beholder.  The  capital  upon  the  summit  of 
the  cape,  the  river  St.  Charles,  flowing  for  a great 
distance,  through  a valley,  abounding  in  natural 
beauties,  the  falls  of  Montmorency,  the  island  of 
Orleans,  and  the  well  cultivated  settlements  on  all 
sides,  form  together  a coup  d’  eil,  that  might  enter 
into  competition  with  the  most  romantic.  At  the 
basin,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  two  miles  across,  and 
continues  increasing  in  breadth  until  it  enters  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  where,  from  Cape  Rosier  to 
the  Mingan  settlement  on  the  Labrador  shore,  it 
is  very  near  105  miles  wide.  A little  below  the 
city  is  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  placed  in  the  midway, 
consequently  forming  two  channels ; the  one  to 
the  south  is  always  used  by  ships,  the  shore  on 
that  side  is  high,  and  on  the  opposite,  in  some 
places,  it  is  even  mountainous,  but  in  both,  ex- 
tremely well  settled,  and  the  lands  in  such  a high 
state  of  improvement,  that  a large  tract  in  the 
vicinity  of  Riviere  du  Sud,  is  familiarly  called  the 
granary  of  the  province.  Beyond  the  island  of 
Orleans,  are  several  others,  as  Goose  Island, 
Crane  island,  and  many  smaller  ones  ; these  two 
are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  the  rest  are  neg- 
lected. At  Riviere  du  Sud,  the  great  river  is  in- 
creased to  eleven  miles  in  width,  and  the  country 
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that  adjoins  it,  cannot  be  easily  rivalled  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance.  The  great  number  of  churches, 
telegraph  stations,  and  villages,  whose  houses  are 
almost  always  whitened,  are  so  well  exhibited  by 
the  dark  contrast  of  the  thick  woods,  covering  the 
rising  grounds  behind  them  up  to  their  summits, 
and  the  termination  so  completely  defined  by  the 
distant  range  of  lofty  mountains  forming  the  boun- 
dary before  noticed,  that  very  few  landscapes  will 
he  found  actually  superior  to  it.  Beyond  Riviere 
du  Sud,  is  a channel  named  the  Traverse,  which 
deserves  mention  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
river  being  here  thirteen  miles  across  ; yet  the 
Isle  aux  Coudres,  the  shoal  of  St.  Roche,  and 
another  called  the  English  Bank,  interrupt  the 
fair  way  so  much,  that  this  passage  which  is  the 
usual  one  the  pilots  choose,  is  not  more  than  from 
1700  to  1800  yards,  between  the  two  buoys  that 
mark  the  edge  of  the  shoals ; it  is  the  most  intricate 
part  of  the  river  below  Quebec,  the  currents  are 
numerous,  irregular  and  very  strong,  on  which 
large  ships  must  consult  the  proper  time  of  the  tide 
to  pass  it  without  accident.  On  the  north  shore 
between  the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  and  the  main,  there 
is  another  channel,  but  the  current  is  so  rapid,  the 
depth  of  the  water  so  great,  and  the  holding  ground 
so  bad  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  anchor  within  it5 
that  pilots  give  the  preference  to  running  through 
the  Traverse.  Not  the  smallest  difficulty  will 
ever  be  found  in  making  this  passage  good,  if  the 
bearings  and  directions  laid  down  upon  my  topo- 
graphical map  be  duly  attended  to.  Passing  the 
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Traverse,  a very  agreeable  view  of  the  settlements 
of  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  enclosed  within  an  ampi- 
theatre  of  very  high  hills,  and  the  well  cultivated 
Isle  aux  Coudres  at  its  entrance,  presents  itself. 
Continuing  down  the  river,  the  next  in  sucession 
are  the  islands  of  Kamourasca,  the  Pilgrims,  Hare 
Island,  and  the  cluster  of  small  ones  near  it,  named 
the  Brandy  Pots,  these  are  reckoned  103  miles 
from  Quebec,  and  well  kown  as  the  rendezvous, 
where  the  merchant  ships  collect  to  sail  with  con- 
voy. From  hence,  at  no  great  distance,  is  Green 
island,  on  which  is  a light  house,  where  a light  is 
shewn  from  sun  set  to  sun-rise,  from  the  15th  of 
April  to  the  10th  of  December.  Near  Green  isl- 
and is  Red  island,  and  abreast  of  it,  on  the  north- 
ern shore,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay, 
remarkable  even  in  America,  for  the  immense 
volume  of  water  it  pours  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Proceeding  onwards  is  Bic  island,  153  miles  from 
Quebec,  a point  that  ships  always  endeavour  to 
make  on  account  of  its  good  anchorage,  as  well  as 
being  the  place  where  men  of  war  usually  wait  the 
coming  down  of  the  merchantmen  ; next  to  Bic 
island,  is  the  Isle  St.  Barnabe,  and  a little  farther 
on  the  Point  aux  Peres.  From  this  point  the  river 
is  perfectly  clear  to  the  gulf,  and  the  pilots  being 
unnecessary  any  longer,  here  give  up  their  charge 
of  such  as  are  bound  outwards,  and  receive  those 
destined  upwards.  Below  Point  aux  Peres,  are 
two  very  extraordinary  mountains,  close  to  each 
other,  called  the  Paps  of  Matane,  and  nearly  op- 
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posite  them  the  bold  and  lofty  promontory  of  Mount 
Pelee,  where  the  river  is  little  more  than  25  miles 
wide,  but  the  coast  suddenly  stretches,  almost 
northerly,  so  much,  that  at  the  seven  islands,  it  is 
increased  to  73  miles.  The  settlements  on  the 
south  side  reach  down  thus  far,  but  hereabouts, 
they  may  be  considered  to  terminate,  as  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Chat,  the  progress  of  industry 
is  no  longer  visible  : on  the  north  side,  the  cultivat- 
ed lands  extend  only  to  Malbay.  In  the  river 
itself,  nothing  (farther,)  claims  our  attention,  ex- 
cept the  separation  of  its  shores  to  the  distance 
already  mentioned,  from  cape  Rosier  to  the  Mingan 
settlement. 

“ I must  still  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  my 
readers  long  enough  to  mention,  that  the  observa- 
tions hitherto  made,  apply  only  to  one  part  of  the 
year  ; and  also,  to  notice,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  December,  until  the  middle  of  April,  the  water 
communication  is  totally  suspended  by  the  frost. 
During  this  period,  the  river  from  Quebec  to  Kings- 
ton, and  between  the  great  lakes,  except  the 
Niagara  and  the  rapids,  is  wholly  frozen  over. 
The  lakes  themselves  are  never  entirely  covered 
with  ice,  but  it  usually  shuts  up  all  the  bays  and 
inlets,  and  extends  many  miles  towards  their 
centres.  Below  Quebec  it  is  not  frozen  over,  but 
the  force  of  the  tides  incessantly  detaches  the  ice 
from  the  shores,  and  such  immense  masses  are 
kept  in  continual  agitation  by  the  flux  and  reflux, 
that  navigati  on  is  totally  impracticable  in  these 
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months.  But  though  for  this  length  of  winter* 
the  land  and  water  are  so  nearly  identified,  the  utili- 
ty of  the  river,  if  it  be  diminished,  is  far  from  be- 
ing wholly  destroyed,  for  its  surface  still  offers 
the  best  route  for  land  carriage,  (if  the  metaphor 
can  be  excused  ;)  and  tracks  are  soon  marked 
out  by  which  a more  expeditious  intercourse  is 
maintained  by  vehicles  of  transport  of  all  de- 
scriptions, than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  on 
the  established  roads,  at  this  season  so  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  and  which  are  available  un- 
til the  approach  of  spring  makes  the  ice  porous, 
and  warm  springs  occasioning  large  flaws,  render 
it  unsafe.  When  this  alteration  takes  place,  it 
soon  breaks  up,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May, 
*is  either  dissolved  or  carried  off  by  the  current. 

“ The  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  receives  the 
waters  of  this  gigantic  river,  is  formed  between 
the  western  part  of  Newfoundland,  the  eastern 
shores  of  Labrador,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
province  of  New- Brunswick,  part  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  three 
different  passages,  viz.  on  the  north  by  the  straits 
of  Belieisle,  between  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land : on  the  southeast  by  the  passage  from  cape 
Ray;  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  latter  isl 
and,  and  the  north  cape  of  Breton  Island  and 
lastly  by  the  narrow  channel  named  the  gut  of 
Canso,  that  divides  cape  Breton  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia. The  distance  from  cape  Breton  to  cape 
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Ray  is  79  leagues,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Labrador  one  hundred  and  six.’’ 

Although  the  character  of  this  work  calls  our 
attention  more  particularly  to  lake  Erie,  and  its 
borders,  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  naval  and 
military  operations  upon  the  north  western  front- 
ier, yet  as  this  lake  is  an  intermedia!  and  connect- 
ing link  in  the  great  chain  of  water  communica- 
tion which  drains  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  as  these  immense  waters  have,  in  some  meas- 
ure, an  identity  of  character,  we  have  given  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole.  We  will  return 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  close  our  topographical  de- 
scriptions, by  a concise  view  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  upon  its  borders,  and  upon  those  of 
the  Detroit  river  and  lake  Michigan,  which  have 
become  historic  ground. 

The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie  is  less  safe  than 
might  be  supposed  ; the  wind  frequently  blows 
upon  it  with  great  violence,  and  it  is  visited  by 
gales  almost  as  severe  and  dangerous  as  those 
which  occur  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  And  what 
renders  these  gales  more  appalling  is,  that  there  are 
no  good  and  safe  harbours  in  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake.  A tremendous  gale  occurred 
on  this  lake  in  November,  1319,  which  did  ex- 
tensive damage.*  The  best  and  the  principal  part 

* The  following  account  of  the  damage  occasioned  by  this 
gale,  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Register,  of  November  24th. 

u The  schooner  Independence,  of  Sandusky,  John  Brooks 
master  and  owner,  cleared  from  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  on 
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©f  the  harbours  upon  lake  Erie  are  upon  the 
American  side ; of  which  Put-in-Bay,  famous  for 
having  been  the  place  where  Perry’s  squadron  lay 
previously  to  the  action  of  the  10th  of  September, 
is,  perhaps,  the  safest  and  most  valuable  ; the  har- 
bour of  Detroit,  upon  the  Detroit  river,  not  being 
considered  as  belonging  to  lake  Erie. 

Of  the  country  bordering  upon  lake  Erie,  there 
is  none  that  has  equal  claims  upon  our  attention 
with  the  tract,  which  during  the  war,  was  called 
the  Indian  country  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  comprising 
the  north  western  section  of  that  state.  This 
tract,  which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  disasters  of 
our  troops,  and  whose  soil  had  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  our  defenceless  inhabitants,  the  vic- 
tims of  Indian  outrage  and  massacre,  was  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  by  the  victory  upon  lake  Erie.  Here  the 
effects  of  that  victory  were  the  most  immediately 
and  conspicuously  felt. 

Saturday,  the  11th  inst.  for  Detroit,  loaded  with  corn.  The 
vessel  was  capsized  in  the  gale,  the  cargo  lost,  and  every  soul  on 
board  drowned.  The  wreck  drifted  on  shore  near  the  mouth  of 
Grand  river.  A wreck  of  a vessel,  bottom  upwards,  was  seen 
off  the  mouth  of  Grand  river.  Schooner  Pauline  was  driven  on 
shore  near  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  and  bilged  ; her  crew  sav- 
ed, but  her  cargo,  consisting  of  salt,  lost.  Schooner  Boxer, 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  dismantled,  bilged,  and  a 
complete  wreck,  crew  saved : schooner  wasp  dismantled  and 
driven  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of  Cunningham’s  creek,  and  bilged; 
her  crew  saved,  but  cargo  lost ; schooner  General  Brown  was 
driven  on  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  her  crew  all 
safe,  but  the  vessel  considerably  damaged  : schooner  General 
Jackson,  left  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  for  Makinaw,some 
time  since,  and  has  not  been  since  heard  of:  fears  are  enter- 
tained for  her  safety.  British  brig  Lord  Wellington,  of  Canada, 
was  driven  on  shore  at  point  Abino,  and  went  to  pieces  ; crew 
saved,  but  cargo  lost. 
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This  interesting  portion  of  the  western  country,  is 
situated  between  the  40th  and  42d  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  Its  average  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  about  100  miles,  with  a medial  breadth  of  about 
the  same,  comprising  nearly  7,000,000  acres  of 
excellent  land.  The  face  of  the  country  is  either 
perfectly  level,  or  pleasingly  diversified  with  gen- 
tle eminences,  and  moderate  vales.  Contrary  to 
what  usually  occurs,  the  most  hilly  parts  are  not 
situated  in  that  section  which  is  the  source  of  the 
rivers,  but  contiguous  to  the  lake.  The  southern 
part  of  this  territory  stretching  along  the  late  In- 
dian boundary  line,  and  which  embraces  the 
source  of  a number  of  rivers,  some  running  south 
into  the  Ohio,  others  north  into  lake  Erie,  is  very 
flat,  and  contains  numerous  small  lakes,  from 
whence  many  of  the  rivers  originate.  Near  the 
lake  in  some  parts,  the  country  abounds  with  beauti- 
ful plains  or  prairies,  some  of  which  are  many  miles 
in  extent,  and  apparently  as  level  as  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  These  plains,  in  the  seasons  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  covered  with  a natural  grass,  that  often 
grows  six  or  eight  feet  high,  with  which  is  inter- 
spersed a rich  variety  of  fragrant  flowers.  The 
traveller,  after  traversing  for  miles,  a thick  and 
gloomy  forest,  presenting  a painful  uniformity  of 
objects,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  dreariness  of 
the  wilderness,  enters  upon  these  virgin  plains, 
decked  with  the  richest  verdure,  with  the  most  de- 
lightful and  enlivening  sensations.  So  sudden  and 
so  great  is  the  change  of  scenery,  that  he  almost 
18 
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doubts  the  evidence  of  his  senses— He  hesitate* 
whether  the  scene  before  him  is  a reality,  or  the 
illusions  of  a vision. 

The  soil  throughout  this  whole  tract,  is  of  the 
first  quality,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  west- 
ern country.  Its  waters  are  abundant  and  valua- 
ble. It  is  intersected  by  a number  of  beautiful 
rivers,  of  which  the  Maumee,  rendered  famous 
by  the  events  of  the  war,  is  the  most  important. 
The  Au  Glaize,  the  St.  Joseph’s,  and  the  St.  Mary’s 
are  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maumee.  Be- 
sides these  are  Portage  and  Sandusky  rivers,  and 
other  inconsiderable  streams,  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  Lake  Erie. 

Such  is  the  country  which  was  infested  with 
Indians  during  the  war,  and  which  was  the  scene 
of  so  many  outrages.  Such  the  unequalled  soil, 
and  the  ui*riva!Ied  waters,  which  fora  succession 
of  ages  have  been  occupied  for  hunting  grounds 
and  fishing  ponds  ; but  the  barrier  to  civilization 
having  been  removed,  the  one  will  now  shortly 
become  cultivated  fields,  and  the  other  ports  of 
entry.  Upon  lake  Erie,  within  this  territory, 
there  are  several  harbours  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  elsewhere.  That  of  Put-in- Bay,  alrea- 
dy noticed,  situated  at  the  cluster  of  islands  called 
Bass  islands,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
lake,  has  become  distinguished,  from  having  been 
the  station  of  Perry’s  squadron,  both  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  action.  It  was  evidently  the  in 
tention  of  the  enemy  to  have  attacked  our  squadron, 
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whilst  at  anchor  in  this  bay  ; but  the  vigilance  of 
Perry,  and  the  activity  of  his  officers  and  men, 
deprived  the  enemy  of  this  intended  advantage  ; 
the  moment  they  were  discovered,  Perry’s  squad- 
ron was  got  under  way,  and  stood  out  to  meet 
them. 

Upon  the  beautiful  river  Maumee,  stood  fort 
Meigs,  which  for  a considerable  time,  formed  the 
great  barrier  to  the  north-western  frontier,  and 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  distressing  vicissitudes 
of  the  war.  Here  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Colo- 
nel Dudley  occurred,  which  involved  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  brave  sons  of  Kentucky,  and  swelled 
the  disastrous  notes  of  the  war  upon  this  devoted 
frontier  ; and  here,  in  many  of  the  sorties  from  the 
fort,  the  Americans  displayed  their  characteristic 
bravery  and  ardour,  and  finally  had  the  satisfaction 
to  witness  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

Off  the  coast  of  this  territory,  the  great  naval  ac 
lion  upon  lake  Erie  was  fought;  when,  for  the  first 
time,  the  cannonry  of  contending  fleets,  resound- 
ed through  its  forests,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
trophies  of  victory  were  brought  within  its  wa- 
ters. 

As  this  portion  of  the  western  country  was  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  hostility,  and 
was  destined  to  experience  a large  portion  of  the 
evils  of  war  ; so  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  per- 
haps no  other  section  which,  in  the  sequel,  de- 
rived equal  advantages  from  it.  The  Indians 
belonging  to  the  tribes  within  this  tract,  who  took 
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a pari  in  the  war  against  the  United  States,  re- 
tired and  left  their  lands.  From  this,  and  other 
auses  growing  out  of  the  war,  the  Indians  were 
induced  to  dispose  of  their  lands  ; and  accordingly, 
in  1818,  they  ceded  their  title  to  the  whole  of 
this  tract,  with  the  exception  of  some  reservations, 
to  the  United  States.  The  lands  are  now  about 
to  be  surveyed,  and  brought  into  market ; and  the 
ountry  opened  for  settlement. 

The  events  of  the  war  also  led  the  Americans 
to  traverse  this  territory,  and  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  its  advantages,  as  to  surface,  soil,  waters, 
and  location,  which  before  were  but  imperfectly 
known.  Considering  all  the  advantages  which  it 
mites,  and  the  population  which  the  settled  parts 
of  the  state  already  possess,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  settle  with  a rapidity  not  surpassed 
in  any  other  section  of  the  western  country.  This 
tract,  as  it  does  not  contain  scarcely  an  acre  of 
land  which  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  is  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a dense  population,  and  when 
settled,  will  swell  nearly  one  fourth  the  population 
of  the  state. 

In  noticing  those  sections  of  the  north-western 
frontier,  which  were  relieved  from  the  evils  of  war, 
and  the  horrors  of  Indian  outrage,  by  the  victory 
upon  lake  Erie,  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  that 
vast  district  west  of  lake  Michigan,  and  south  of 
lake  Superior,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  from  the  inglorious  surrender  of  General 
Hull,  and  the  capture  of  fort  Mackinaw,  claim  a 
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conspicuous  attention.  Scarcely  had  the  enemy 
possessed  themselves  of  the  fort  and  town  of  De- 
troit, before  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  violat- 
ed, in  the  most  perfidious  and  shameless  manner. 
The  faith  of  British  officers  had  been  pledged  for 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory;  yet  they  were  imme- 
diately exposed  to  every  species  of  violence,  and 
depredation  which  a barbarian  foe,  flushed  with 
victory,  could  perpetrate.  Many  of  these  acts  of 
violence  and  outrage,  were  committed  under  the 
eye  of  Colonel  Proctor,  who  commanded  at  De- 
troit. The  territory  had  remained  in  this  situation 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  when  the  victory 
upon  lake  Erie  occurred,  which  dispelled  the 
gloom  with  which  it  was  overcast,  and  restored  to 
the  afflicted  inhabitants,  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  government  of 
their  country. 

The  beautiful  Peninsula  which  constitutes  the 
Michigan  territory,  is  delightfully  situated  between 
lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  and 
is  nearly  250  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  150  to  200  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
comprising  about  37,000  square  miles.  This 
territory  being  nearly  encircled  by  water,  has  an 
extensive  lake  border,  which  is  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets,  affording  many  good  harbours, 
and  great  facilities  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries. 
Its  interior  is  watered  by  numerous  convenient 
18* 
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and  navigable  rivers,  which  intersect  and  fertilize 
it,  in  every  direction.  Of  these  rivers,  the  most 
considerable  are  the  Raisin,  the  Huron  of  lake 
Erie,  the  Huron  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  St* 
Joseph,  which  falls  into  lake  Michigan.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Raisin,  is  situated  Frenchtown. 
rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  General  Win- 
chester, and  the  shocking  massacre  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  This  was  originally  a French 
settlement,  as  were  most  of  the  others  within  this 
territory.  Those  parts  of  the  territory  which  have 
been  explored,  are  said  to  possess  a strong  and 
rich  soil,  and  to  bo  well  calculated  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  settlements  are  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  territory,  about  Detroit,  and  upon  the 
river  Raisin.  Detroit  is  the  principal  settlement, 
and  is  an  incorporated  city.  It  possesses  one  of 
the  best  harbours  upon  the  interior  waters  ; has  a 
very  advantageous  location,  and  promises  to  be- 
come a large  interior  commercial  town.  Next  to 
Detroit  in  importance,  are  the  new  town  of  Mum 
roe,  on  the  river  Raisin,  and  the  village  of  Mack- 
inaw, situated  oh  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in 
Lake  Huron.  The  whole  population  of  Michigan 
territory,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  12,000,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Indian  country,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  interposing  between  that  state  and  the  Michi- 
gan territory,  when  in  the  possession  of  the  In- 
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dians,  formed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
settlement  of  this  territory.  But  this  barrier  is  now 
removed,  and  exertions  are  making  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  the  territory.  The  Indian  title  to  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  land,  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  large  tracts  are  about  to  be  brought 
into  market.  From  these  considerations,  and  the 
known  advantages  of  the  territory,  it  promises  to 
receive  an  accession  to  its  population,  which  at  no 
distant  period,  will  render  it  a respectable  member 
of  the  confederacy. 

The  extensive  country  west  of  lake  Michigan,  and 
south  of  lake  Superior,  extending  to  the  Mississippi, 
comprises  that  part  of  the  immense  region  which 
originally  constituted  the  north-western  territory, 
which  is  not  comprised  in  the  states  that  have  been 
formed  within  the  limits  of  that  territory.  It  lies 
north  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  extending  north  to 
lake  Superior,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  territo- 
rial government  of  Michigan.  This  extensive  re- 
gion, comprises  nearly  150,000  square  miles.  It 
has  an  extensive  lake  border  on  the  north  and  east, 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  its 
interior  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  some  of 
which  are  large  and  afford  important  navigable 
advantages.  Of  these  the  Ouisconsin,  which  com* 
municates  with  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Fox  river, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Baj,  upon 
the  western  border  of  lake  Michigan,  are  the  most 
considerable.  Both  of  these  rivers  are  distin 
guished  for  the  extensive  and  unequalled  advanta- 
ges which  they  afford  for  navigation,  having  more 
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the  character  of  inland  canals,  than  that  of  rivers^ 
and  from  the  circumstances  of  their  courses 
such  as  to  nearly  open  a communication  between 
lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi.  The  borders 
of  these  rivers  present  a beautiful  and  interesting 
country. 

This  extensive  territory  unites  the  advantages  of 
a healthy  climate,  abundant  waters,  and  in  general, 
an  excellent  soil ; and  although  its  location  is  not 
such  as  to  promote  an  immediate  and  rapid  settle- 
ment, yet  from  its  numexous  advantages,  and  the 
enterprize  and  perseverance  of  our  citizens,  in 
the  formation  of  new  settlements,  not  many  years 
can  elapse  before  it  will  become  an  important 
member  of  the  American  Union. 

Having  taken  a view  of  the  country  upon  the 
American  side  of  lake  Erie,  which  was  either  the 
seat  of  the  operations  of  the  w ar,  or  relieved  from 
its  evils  and  the  horrors  of  Indian  hostility,  by  the 
naval  victory  of  the  10th  September,  we  will  close 
our  topographical  descriptions,  with  a succinct  ac- 
count of  the  western  districts  in  Upper  Canada, 
bordering  upon  lake  Erie,  and  which  comprise  the 
scenes  of  the  closing  events  of  the  war  upon  the 
north  western  frontier. 

Within  this  district,  although  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  the  inhabitants  were  indebted  to  Perry  for 
the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. Yes,  as  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  relieved  the  inhabitants  from 
the  evils  of  war,  and  restored  tranquillity  to  their 
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borders.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
conquest  was  made  by  Harrison  and  Perry.  This 
is  a sufficient  explanation  of  this  enigma. — What  a 
contrast  between  the  situation  of  this  district, 
when  in  the  occupation  of  the  Americans,  and  that 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  when  occupied  by 
the  British  ! The  inhabitants  of  the  former  having 
long  been  harassed  with  the  evils  of  war,  and  ex- 
posed to  Indian  violence  and  depredation,  were  by 
the  termination  of  the  war  upon  that  frontier,  and 
the  pacification  or  dispersion  of  the  Indians,  re- 
lieved from  these  embarrassments,  and  their  persons 
and  property,  perhaps,  more  effectually  protected, 
than  what  they  were  before  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  American  troops. 

The  victories  of  lake  Erie  and  the  Thames 
brought  peace  to  the  British  north-western  border, 
as  well  as  to  the  American.  And  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  side  of  lake  Erie,  as  well  as 
by  those  of  the  American,  Ferry  and  Harrison 
might  have  been  hailed  as  the  “ deliverers  of  the 
frontier.”  Their  conquest  was  not  of  the  inhab- 
itants, but  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  hostile 
Indians ; the  latter  of  which,  are  scarcely  less 
troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  em- 
ploying them,  than  to  those  upon  the  territory  of 
the  enemy.  Their  spirit  of  hostility,  which  the 
war,  aided  by  the  exertions  of  the  British  had 
elicited,  subsided,  with  the  expiring  note  of  British 
cannon  upon  the  Thames.  After  this  eyent,  they 
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were  disposed  to  bury  tbe  tomahawk,  and  retire  to 
their  hunting  grounds. 

The  Canadians  upon  this  frontier,  as  w ell  as  the 
Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  were  no 
longer  harassed  by  Indian  depredation  and  out- 
rage. They  had  no  claims  to  protection  from  the 
express  provisions  of  articles  of  capitulation,  as  had 
the  inhabitants  of  Detroit.  But  they  did  not  want 
this.  They  had  a much  better  guarantee  in  the  : 
integrity,  the  honour,  aud  the  humanity  of  their 
conquerors.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harrison 
and  Perry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  contrast  this 
picture,  with  that  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
whilst  occupied  by  the  British.  We  have  already 
enlarged  sufficiently  upon  the  shocking  scenes 
which  occurred  within  that  territory,  and  we  have 
no  disposition  to  repeat  the  horrid  detail — It  is  too 
revolting  fo  the  feelings  of  humanity.  But  did  we  | 
wish  to  present  the  one  in  contrast  with  the  other 
we  could  not  do  it  more  strikingly  than  by  saying, 
that  the  one  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harrison  and 
Perry,  and  the  other  into  those  of  Proctor . 

We  extract  from  the  same  author  from  wh  orn 
we  have  copied  the  description  of  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  interior  lakes,  the  fol- 
lowing elegant,  yet  concise  sketch  of  tbe  western 
district  of  Upper  Canada. 

“ Along  the  northern  part  of  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict runs  a ridge  called  the  Queenstown  heights, 
stretching  across  the  river  Niagara,  and  away  east- 
ward into  the  state  of  New- York  ; the  altitude  of 
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this  range  in  any  part  of  it,  does  not  exceed  160 
yards  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  (Ontario.) 
This  space,  containing  the  Newcastle,  the  Home, 
and  the  Niagara  districts,  is  watered  by  a great 
number  of  streams,  both  large  and  small,  that  great- 
ly contribute  to  its  fertility.  In  the  latter  district 
is  the  Welland,  formerly  called  the  Chippewa,  a 
beautiful  river,  flowing  through  a remarkable  fer- 
tile country,  for  about  forty  miles,  and  wholly  un- 
obstructed by  falls  ; also  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  river, 
a stream  of  much  greater  magnitude,  rising  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  towards  lake  Huron,  and 
after  winding  a long  and  picturesque  course,  falls 
into  lake  Erie  : across  its  mouth  there  is  a bar, 
but  always  with  eight  feet  water  upon  it.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  from  the  lake  many 
miles  upwards,  and  for  boats  to  a much  greater 
distance. 

“ The  land  through  the  whole  of  the  last  men- 
tioned district,  is  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  with 
a considerable  portion  of  very  flourishing  settle- 
ments upon  it.  From  the  river  Ouse,  proceeding 
along  the  shore  of  lake  Erie,  up  to  the  lake  and 
river  St.  Clair,  the  whole  space  is  remarkably 
even,  with  scarcely  a league  of  it  but  what  displays 
excellent  situations  for  settlements,  and  in  spots 
where  the  land  is  already  under  tillage.  Finer 
crops,  or  more  thriving  farms  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  either  province. 

“ The  portion  of  the  western  district,  lying  be- 
tween lake  Erie  and  lake  St.  Clair,  is  perhaps  the 
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most  delightful  of  all  the  province.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  richly  diversified  and  luxuriant 
beauties  that  every  where  court  the  view,  the 
abundant  variety  of  excellent  fish  that  teem  in 
the  rivers,  and  the  profusion  of  game  of  different 
species  that  enliven  the  woods,  the  thickets  and 
the  meadows,  combine  to  insure  a preference  to 
this  highly  favoured  tract  for  the  establishment  of 
new  settlements. 

“ From  the  Ouse  to  lake  St.  Clair,  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  London  and  Western  districts  ; it 
is  watered  by  many  small  streams  falling  into  lake 
Erie,  besides  the  river  Chenal  Ecarte,  and  the  ex- 
quisitely picturesque  river  Thames,  formely  called 
the  riviere  a la  Franche.  The  latter  rises  far  in 
the  interior,  about  the  township  of  Blandford,  and 
after  pursuing  a serpentine  course  in  a direction 
nearly  south-west,  discharges  itself  into  lake  St. 
Clair.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  full  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  and  canoes,  nearly  up 
to  its  source,  but  little  less  than  one  hundred  miles. 
The  river  Chenal  Ecarte  runs  almost  parallel  to 
the  Thames,  at  about  ten  miles  from  it,  and  also 
falls  into  lake  St.  Clair.  The  portions  now  de- 
scribed, are  those  only  that  are  more  or  less  settled 
upon.  In  the  rear  of  the  townships  are  large  tracts 
of  land  stretching  far  to  the  northward,  covered 
with  immense  forests,  and  little  known  except  to 
the  Indians  ; but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there 
are  many  wide  spreading  extents  of  rich  and  fertile 
soil,  particularly  bordering  upon  the  south-west 
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bank  of  the  Ottawa  river.  Through  these  regions, 
as  yet  unexplored  by  civilized  man,  there  are  many 
streams,  and  some  of  great  size  that  flow  both  into 
lake  Huron  and  into  the  Ottawa  river,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  sufficiently  traced  to  admit  of  be- 
ing delineated  on  any  map.  Timber  in  almost 
every  variety,  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  ; 
the  oak,  beech,  walnut,  (hickory)  ash,  maple,  elm, 
pine,  sycamore,  birch,  and  many  other  sorts,  are 
of  peculiar  excellence,  and  of  capital  dimensions. 
The  climate  is  so  peculiarly  salubrious,  that  epi- 
demic diseases,  either  amongst  men  or  cattle,  are 
almost  unknown  ; its  influence  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  more  generally  perceptible  than  it  is  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  supposed  to  be  congenial  to 
vegetation  in  a much  superior  degree.  The  win- 
ters are  shorter,  and  not  always  marked  with  such 
rigour  as  in  the  latter  ; the  duration  of  the  frost 
is  always  accompanied  with  a fine  clear  sky,  and 
a dry  atmosphere  ; the  spring  opens,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  agricultural  labour  takes  place  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  than  what  it  does 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  The  summer 
heats  rarely  prevail  to  excess,  and  the  autumns  are 
usually  very  friendly  to  the  harvests,  and  favoura- 
ble for  securing  all  the  late  crops.  In  fact,  upon 
so  good  a soil,  and  under  such  a climate,  industry 
and  an  increase  of  population,  are  only  wanting  tc 
render  this  colony  flourishing  and  happy.55 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  victory  of  the  10 th  September , occasions  a general 
rejoicing  throughout  the  Union — the  illumination  at 
Philadelphia — Perry  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain 

in  the  navy — He  proceeds  from  Buffalo  to  Albany - 

tribute  of  respect  shewn  to  him  at  that  place — proceeds 
thence  to  Newport , where  he  is  received  with  admira- 
tion— a gold  medal  presented  to  him  by  order  of  Con- 
gress— Perry  leaves  Newport  for  Washington — public 
dinner  given  him  in  New- York — also  at  the  seat  of 
government — a most  splendid  entertainment  given  in 
honour  of  him  on  his  return , at  Baltimore — is  assign- 
ed to  command  on  the  Newport  station — public  dinner 
given  in  honour  of  him . at  Boston — assists  a Swedish 
hdg  at  Newport— visits  the  eastern  coast — after  the 
capture  of  Washington , Perry  repaired  thither — 
commanded  a battery  to  annoy  the  enemy  ingoing 
down  the  river — is  at  Baltimore  at  the  attack  upon 
that  place — is  ppointed  to  superintend  the  equipment  of 
the  Java . 

We  have  now  done  with  the  north- western  fron- 
tier, having  reviewed  the  events  of  the  war  in 
that  quarter,  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
memorable  victory  upon  lake  Erie  ; given  an  arm 
pie  and  minute  account  of  that  victory  ; noticed 
its  consequences  upon  the  north-western  border, 
and  concluded  with  a topographical  view  of  the 
interior  waters  which  were  the  scene  of  the  gloiy 
of  our  hero,  and  such  portions  of  the  country  bor- 
dering upon  them,  as  were  in  a more  eminent 
degree,  relieved  from  the  evils  of  war,  and  the 
horrors  of  Indian  outrage.  We  have  examined, 
and,  perhaps,  with  an  amplitude  which  some  may 
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consider  unnecessary,  the  consequences  of  the 
victory  of  the  10th  September,  and  the  effect 
which  it  had  upon  the  public  mind,  in  that  section 
of  the  country  ; but  before  resuming  the  narration 
of  the  remaining  events  in  the  life  of  Perry,  it  may 
perhaps,  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  national  effect 
of  this  victory. 

We  shall  not  be  thought  extravagant,  it  is  be= 
lieved,  in  saying,  that  no  national  event  since  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis,  in  1781,  diffused  such  uni- 
versal joy  throughout  the  country,  as  the  victory 
upon  lake  Erie.  This  was  not  more  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  event,  than  to  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  at  the  time  it  occurred.  A strange 
fatality  seemed  to  have  attended  the  operation  of 
our  arms  upon  that  frontier,  which  baffled  all  the 
exertions  of  the  government ; and  for  a period  o f 
fifteen  months,  the  public  had  witnessed  a series 
of  disappointments  and  disasters,  almost  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  our  country.  And  these 
adverse  occurrences  were  the  more  afflicting, 
from  their  not  having  been  foreseen,  or  scarcely 
thought  within  the  compass  of  events,  which  fairly 
belong  to  the  vicissitude  of  war 

Canada  was  first  invaded  from  the  north-western 
frontier,  and  from  the  limited  means  of  the  enemy, 
it  was  then  supposed  that  all  the  north-western 
districts,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Province, 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  conquest  to  our  arm  s 
But  instead  of  this,  the  public  had  the  mortification 
.to  witness  the  surrender,  without  an  effort,  of  this 
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invading  army,  followed  by  a long  train  of  disas- 
ters, and  to  behold  a large  section  of  our  own  ter- 
ritory wrested  from  the  Republic,  and  exposed  to 
the  insolence  and  barbarity  of  a savage  foe. 

These  disastrous  events,  which^cast  a gloom  over 
the  north  western  border,  excited  a deep  solici- 
tude throughout  the  Union,  Nothing  but  the 
demon  of  faction,  could  have  benumbed  the  sym- 
pathies of  our  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  Union, 
for  their  bretheren  on  this  devoted  frontier.  The 
British  openly  declared  their  designs  of  severing, 
forever,  from  the  Republic,  that  interesting  por- 
tion of  our  territory  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  ; and  many  of  our  enhghtened  citizens  who 
anticipated  with  pleasure,  the  progress  and  exten- 
sion of  new  settlements,  in  the  national  domains 
of  the  west,  beheld  with  deep  concern,  a state  of 
things  calculated  to  arrest,  if  not  permanently  to 
destroy  these  cheering  prospects.  Not  only  the 
sentiments  of  patriotism,  but  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  were  calculated 
to  awaken  the  national  sensibility  and  solicitude. 
From  the  diffusive  spirit  of  emigration  which  has 
long  prevailed  among  us,  almost  every  town  in 
the  Atlantic  states,  has  contributed  towards  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the 
inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  our  country,  have 
numerous  friends  and  relatives  in  the  Atlantic 
states. 

From  these,  and  other  circumstances,  the  dh 
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asters  upon  the  north-western  frontier,  which 
spread  a gloom  through  the  western  country, 
produced  a serious  effect  throughout  the  Union. 
They  awakened  the  sympathies,  aroused  the  pat- 
riotism, and  alarmed  the  apprehensions  of  all  good 
citizens.  The  patriot,  who  had  anticipated  with 
satisfaction,  the  success  of  our  arms,  could  not 
cast  his  eyes  to  the  west  and  behold  the  long  suc- 
cession of  disasters  which  had  visited  that  border, 
and  the  consequences  attendant  upon  them,  with- 
out mortification  and  affliction,  and  scarcely  with- 
out despondency.  Under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  some  great  national  event  was  wanted  to 
revive  the  public  spirit,  to  restore  the  national 
confidence,  encourage  patriotism,  confirm  the 
wavering,  dispel  the  fears  of  the  despondent,  sup- 
port the  national  credit,  and  strengthen  the  arm  of 
the  government.  It  was  at  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture, that  the  victory  upon  lake  Erie  occurred. 
No  wonder  it  electrified  the  country  with  joy,  and 
enlivened  the  countenance  of  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen. No  wonder  the  hero  of  this  victory  was 
hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  frontier — the  “ con- 
queror of  the  conquerors  of  Europe,’5  and  as  the 
brightest  star  in  the  resplendaot  galaxy  of  the 
American  naval  heroes.  No  wonder  this  victory 
communicated  a raj  of  joy  to  every  American 
bosom ; and  occasioned  throughout  the  country, 
every  visible  testimonial  of  public  rejoicing.  In 
all  our  principal  cities,  illuminations  took  place, 
accompanied  with  other  demonstrations  of  jojq 
19* 
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admiration  and  gratitude.  Ail  felt  the  animating 
influence  of  a victory,  so  splendid  in  its  character, 
and  so  important  in  its  consequences.  All  partici- 
pated in  the  general  joy.  The  merchant  laid 
aside  his  ledger,  the  mechanic  the  implements  of 
his  trade,  the  man  of  business  suspended  his  ex- 
ertions, the  labourer  his  toil,  and  the  speculator 
forgot,  for  a moment,  his  golden  dreams  ; all  unit- 
ing in  one  common  testimony  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
And  the  fair,  justly  appreciating  the  occasion,  and 
forgetting  the  allurements  of  other  objects,  and 
the  blandishments  of  personal  admiration,  con- 
tributed to  enliven  the  general  scene  of  rejoic 
mg. 

The  illumination  in  Philadelphia,  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  It  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  September.  On  no  previous  occasion, 
have  the  citizens  of  this  populous  and  patriotic 
city,  displayed  so  much  zeal,  unanimity  and  spirit, 
in  the  manifestation  of  their  joy  and  gratitude, 
for  any  national  event.  As  the  victory  was  con- 
sidered  as  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try, so  the  splendour  of  the  celebration  was 
unequalled.  The  admiration  of  the  splendid 
achievement,  and  of  the  hero  of  it,  was  universal. 
All  classes  were  anxious  to  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral joy,  and  to  unite  in  an  expression  of  the  sense 
they  felt  of  the  honour,  which  this  unequalled 
victory  over  a superior  force,  had  conferred  on  the 
national  character.  All  were  eager  to  applaud  the 
pre-eminent  skill  and  valour  by  which  ?t  had  been 
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won.  The  name  of  Perry,  appropriately  embla- 
zoned in  letters  of  fire,  was  conspicuously  display- 
ed, reminding  the  beholder  of  that  cool  intrepidity 
and  heroic  decision,  which,  after  having  fought 
the  Lawrence  to  a wreck  and  slaughter- house,  car- 
ried him  on  board  the  Niagara  ; when,  seizing  as 
if  by  inspiration,  the  moment  which  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  action,  he  pierced  the  hostile  line  ; 
and,  wrapped  in  a destructive  blaze,  compelled  the 
British  hero  to  surrender  the  entire  squadron  under 
his  command,  to  superior  skill  and  valour  ; afford- 
ing the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
the  prediction  of  the  great  Nelson,  who,  when 
speaking  of  the  exploits  of  our  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  observed  that  in  these  achieve- 
ments of  the  infant  navy  of  the  United  States, 
he  beheld  the  future  decline  of  the  maritime  as- 
cendency of  England. 

Among  other  exhibitions  of  taste  and  style,  were 
two  transparent  portraits  of  Washington,  the  father 
of  his  country,  and  the  founder  of  her  naval  pow- 
er ; which  gave  additional  interest  and  lustre  to 
the  scene. 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  the  10th  of  September, 
Perry  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  termination  of  the  operations  of  the 
war  on  the  north-western  frontier,  Perry,  in  com- 
pany with  General  Harrison,  arrived  at  Buffalo, 
on  the  24th  October,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Albany,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  Novenrv 
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!>er.  Here  he  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect  and  admiration?  The  Corpora- 
tion and  citizens  united  in  paying  a tribute  of 
respect  to  the  hero  of  Erie,  for  his  ardent  patri- 
otism, and  distinguished  services.  At  10  o’clock, 
A.  M.  the  Common  Council,  and  a large  concourse 
of  citizens,  assembled,  and  proceeded  on  horse- 
back, to  Dow’s  tavern,  on  the  Schenectady  road, 
where  they  received  and  escorted  Commodore 
Perry  into  the  city.  On  arriving  in  the  western 
precincts  of  the  city,  a federal  salute  was  fired,  and 
the  military,  which  had  assembled  for  the  purpose, 
formed  in  front,  and  proceeded  with  the  escort  to 
the  capital,  when,  the  military  opening,  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  hall,  where  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  in  a gold  case,  and  a sword  which  had 
been  voted  him  by  the  Common  Council,  were 
presented  to  the  gallant  Commodore.  The  pro- 
cession was  then  formed  again,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Commodore’s  quarters,  during  which  time  the 
bells  were  rung,  and  another  salute  fired. 

From  Albany,  Perry  proceeded  to  his  residence 
in  Newport,  Rhode-Island,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  respect,  and  the  most  cordial  and  friend- 
ly welcome.  His  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  th eman,  were  filled  with 
rapture,  on  beholding  the  hero . All  were  anxious 
to  behold  their  fellow  citizen,  who,  like  the  heroes 
®f  Rome,  in  the  proudest  days  of  her  history, 
bad  returned  from  the  toils  of  war,  and  the  van- 
quishing of  the  foes  of  nis  country,  surrounded 
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with  a blaze  of  glory,  and  crowned  with  the  lau- 
rels of  immortality.  He  was  accompanied  on  his 
arrival  here,  by  his  brother,  and  the  four  valiant 
tars  who  rowed  the  boat  which  conveyed  him  from 
the  Lawrence  to  the  Niagara,  and  who,  as  their 
brave  Commodore  was  standing  up  in  the  open 
boat,  (at  which  two  broadsides  had  been  directed,) 
exposed  to  a shower  of  musquetry,  pulled  him  down 
by  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 

In  noticing  the  testimonials  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration which  Perry  received,  we  must  not  pass 
over  that  which  came  directly  and  officially  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session  which  followed  the 
victory  upon  lake  Erie,  Congress  adopted  resolu- 
tions, tendering  their  thanks  to  Captain  Perry,  and 
through  him,  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
attached  to  the  squadron  under  his  command,  for 
the  decisive  and  glorious  victory  on  lake  Erie,  over 
a British  squadron  of  superior  force  ; and  request- 
ing the  President  to  cause  a gold  medal  to  be 
struck,  emblematical  of  the  action  between  the 
two  squadrons,  and  presented  to  Captain  Perry  in 
such  a manner  as  might  be  most  honourable  to  him. 
In  the  same  resolutions,  the  President  was  request- 
ed to  present  a gold  medal  to  Captain  Jesse  D* 
Elliot,  and  a silver  one,  with  suitable  emblems  and 
devices,  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers,  either 
of  the  navy  or  army,  serving  on  board,  and  a sword 
to  each  of  the  midshipmen  and  sailing  master® 
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who  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  on  that  me- 
morable day. 

Early  in  January,  (1814,)  Perry  left  Newport 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  arrived  in  New- 
York,  where,  on  the  1 1th,  a splendid  entertainment 
was  given  to  him  in  Tammany  Hall.  On  this  oc- 
casion Perry  gave  a toast,  which,  considering  the 
alarming  spirit  of  faction,  which  unfortunately  ex- 
isted in  one  section  of  the  country,  is  an  honour- 
able evidence  of  his  principles  and  patriotism — It 
was  “ The  Union  of  the  States — Perry  arrived  at 
Washington  previously  to  the  25th,  on  which  day 
a splendid  entertainment  in  honour  of  him,  was 
provided  in  that  city.  Several  of  the  high  officers 
of  the  government,  and  many  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  with  a great  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

Perry  having  remained  a few  days  in  the  capital, 
left  there  to  return  to  Newport.  He  arrived  in 
Baltimore  on  the  31st  of  January,  and  continued 
there  the  two  succeeding  days.  The  attentions 
and  honours  which  were  bestowed  upon  him  in 
this  patriotic  city,  are  deserving  of  a particular 
detail. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  he  visited  the  circus, 
and  that  spacious  building  could  not  contain  the 
vast  crowd  which  collected  to  behold  the  hero  of 
the  lakes.  The  house  'was  filled  before  the  enter- 
tainment began,  and  when  Perry  entered,  he  was 
received  with  deep,  loud,  and  continued  acc-lama* 
tion.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  honoured  with 
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an  entertainment,  which  for  bounteous  profusion 
elegance  of  style,  judicious  arrangements,  and 
brilliancy  and  appropriateness  of  decorations,  sur- 
passed, it  is  believed,  any  thing  which  has  occurred 
in  this  country.  The  committee  of  arrangement 
consisted  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, whose  united  zeal  and  perseverance,  aided  by 
the  taste  and  exertions  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
produced  a result  which  surprised  and  gratified  all. 
The  great  room  at  Barney’s  “Fountain  Inn,”  was 
selected  for  the  occasion.  At  the  head  of  the  room 
was  a large  transparent  painting,  reaching  almost 
across  the  hall,  representing  the  naval  action  upon 
lake  Erie.  The  accomplished  artists  had  happily 
seized  that  moment  when  Commodore  Perry,  “at 
forty-five  minutes  past  two,  having  thrown  out  the 
signal  for  close  action , bore  up  in  the  Niagara  and 
passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and  a brig,  giving 
a raking  fire  to  them  from  the  starboard  guns,  and 
to  a large  schooner  and  sloop  from  the  larboard 
side,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance,”  decided  the  fate 
of  the  action.  The  painting  was  executed  in  fine 
style,  and  produced  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
livening effect.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  the 
representation  of  the  stern  of  a ship,  labelled 
“Niagara,”  on  which,  as  on  the  quarterdeck,  were 
placed  the  President  of  the  day,  Edward  Johnson, 
Esq.  with  the  hero  of  Erie,  and  Commodore  Bar- 
ney and  Lewis,  and  other  officers  of  the  navy,  with 
several  citizens.  In  front  of  them  was  raised,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a great  column,  a bundle  of 
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eighteen  arrows,  representing  the  states  of  the 
Union,  braced  together  by  massive  bands,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  Hull,  Jones,  Decatur, 
Bainbridge,  Lawrence,  Ludlow,  Burrows,  Allen, 
and  Perry,  in  large  letters  of  gold,  A flag  was  sus- 
pended from  a top-gallant  mast  and  yard,  which  rose 
from  the  centre  of  the  bundle  of  arrows,  with 
an  inscription,  “ we  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours.”  The  pedestal  was  ornamented  with 
naval  emblems  and  wreaths,  and  the  American 
Eagle  was  suspended  over  the  whole,  bearing  in 
his  beak  a scroll,  with  the  motto,  ua  nation's  grati- 
tude is  the  heroes  best  reward ,”  which  was  so  con- 
trived and  managed  that,  with  outstretched  wings, 
it  occasionally  passed  over  the  company.  The 
American  u striped  bunting,”  bespangled  with  stars, 
was  suspended  as  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  in 
whatever  direction  the  eye  turned,  it  fell  on  some 
object  calculated  to  delight  the  sense,  to  awaken 
national  pride,  and  gratify  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  the  occasion  had  excited.  Among  the 
toasts  was  the  following:  “ The  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1813 — rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
our  country  by  the  decisive  and  glorious  victory  on 
lake  Erie.”  When  this  was  announced,  the  music 
which  usually  followed,  was  silent,  and  a pause 
ensued  that  was  broken  by  the  beat  of  a drum  from 
behind  the  transparency,  which  directed  the  eyes 
of  all  fto  that  quarter,  when  suddenly,  down 
came  the  British  flag  from  the  enemy’s  ship  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  instantly  the  full 
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band  struck  up  the  national  salute  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  and  immediately  the  British  flag  was  hoist- 
ed under  the  American  ensign.  This,  not  having 
been  understood  but  by  few  of  the  company, 
excited  a surprise  and  interest  truly  indescriba- 
ble.* 

From  Baltimore  Perry  returned  to  Newport, 
having  at  that  time  a command  on  that  station. 
He  continued  in  this  command  during  the  spring 
and  summer  following ; but  the  situation  was  not 
calculated  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  hero  of 
the  lakes  ; and  there  being  little  occasion  for  the 
employment  of  his  personal  services,  this  was  in 
a great  measure  a period  of  repose. 

The  brave,  the  active,  and  the  enterprising  are 
not  always  to  be  employed.  And  when  the  service 
w ith  which  a man  is  entrusted,  is  finished,  then  is 
the  proper  season  for  him  to  cease  from  his 
labours.  If  ever  an  individual  perfectly  finished 
the  work  confided  to  his  care,  it  was  Perry  in  his 
command  upon  lake  Erie.  Having  filled  the  con- 
tinent with  the  glory  of  his  achievements,  and 
rendered  his  fame  co  extensive  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  country,  it  was  just  that  these  events  should 
be  followed  by  a period  of  repose,  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  fruits 
of  his  services  and  valour- — the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  his  country.  These,  “ the  hero's 

* Niles5  Register,  5tfc  vol,  page  398. 
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Ibest  reward,”  few  individuals  have  deserved  or 
enjoyed  to  a greater  extent  than  Perry. 

Amo..g  the  public  testimonials  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  which  he  received  during  this  interval, 
an  entertainment  given  in  honour  of  him  at  Boston, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  is  deserving  of  particular 
notice. 

This  celebrated  town  which,  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  acted  so  distinguished  and  honour 
able  a part,  was,  during  the  late  war,  distinguished 
for  a very  different  course  of  conduct.  At  the  for- 
mer period,  it  was  the  focus  and  the  original  source 
of  the  national  spirit — that  spirit  which  is  roused 
into  action  by  a sense  of  wrongs,  and  the  love  of 
liberty- — which  gave  birth  to  our  Independence, 
converted  citizens  into  soldiers,  sustained  the  coun- 
try during  an  arduous  and  unequalled  contest  of 
eight  years,  and  finally  crowned  its  efforts  with 
success.  But  during  the  latter  period,  this  spirit 
sjems  to  have  fled  from  this  metropolis  of  New- 
England  ; and  Boston,  instead  of  being  the  focus 
of  patriotism,  to  have  unfortunately  become  the 
centre  of  faction.  Where  the  voice  of  Adams  and 
Hancock  was  once  heard  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  their  injured  country,  and  to  awaken  a spirit  of 
resistance  to  lawless  power,  had  succeeded  the 
language,  u that  it  was  unbecoming  a moral  and 
religious  people  to  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the 
national  arms,  in  an  unjust  and  ruinous  war.* 

♦These  sentiments,  if  not  precisely  the  language,  were  con- 
tained in  a resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts, 
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But  these  sentiments,  so  derogatory  to  the  high 
character  which  this  town  had  long  sustained, 
were,  it  is  believed,  confined  to  a few,  and  even 
with  these,  they  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  effusions  of  that  momentary  infatuation 
which  the  violence  of  party  spirit  ofte-n  produces. 
That  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
this  town  generally,  felt  a deep  solicitude  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  for  the  success 
and  honour  of  the  national  arms,  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  which  is  here  noticed — the  splendid  entertain* 
merit  given  in  honour  of  Com.  Perry,  and  as  a 
testimony  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
brilliant  victory  upon  lake  Erie.  Yet,  considering 
the  infatuation  of  certain  individuals,  and  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  war,  which  they  had  excited 
and  maintained,  the  honour  conferred  upon  Com- 
modore Perry  at  Boston,  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a striking  evidence  of  the  universal  admiration, 
joy  and  gratitude,  which  the  victory  of  the  10th 
of  September  occasioned.  Those  who  regarded 
the  war  as  unjust  as  well  as  inexpedient,  could  not 
withhold  their  admiration  of  the  distinguished  bra* 
very  and  skill  displayed  in  its  prosecution.  At 
any  rate  they  could  not  withhold  it  from  Perry. 

Among  the  toasts  drank  on  this  occasion  was  the 
following: — “ The  10th  of  September,  1813 — the 
day  on  which  a splendid  column  was  added  in  the 
naval  temple  of  our  country — on  its  entablature 
is  inscribed,  “ zvc  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours*” 
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Subsequently  to  this,  Perry  received  several 
pieces  of  plate  voted  him  by  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. The  large  pieces  were  inscribed,  on  one 
side:  September  10th,  1813,  signalized  our  first 

triumph  in  squadron  : a very  superior  British  force 
on  lake  Erie  was  entirely  subdued  by  Commodore 
O.  H.  Perry  ; whose  gallantry  in  action  is  equal- 
led only  by  his  humanity  in  victory.’9  On  the 
other  side,  “ Presented  in  honour  of  the  victor, 
by  the  citizens  of  Boston.”  The  small  pieces 
were  inscribed  on  one  side,  “ Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry  conquered  the  enemy  on  lake  Erie,  Septem- 
ber 1 0th,  1813;”  and  on  the  other,  “ Presented 
by  the  citizens  of  Boston.”  These  testimonials 
of  respect  and  admiration  of  the  achievements  of 
Perry,  were  not  more  honourable  to  him,  than  to 
the  citizens  who  bestowed  them,  as  they  were 
calculated  to  do  away  the  injurious  imputations  to 
which  the  intemperate  zeal  of  a few  partizans, 
had  exposed  their  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  a Swedish  brig  was  chased 
into  the  east  passage  at  Newport,  and  run  ashore, 
by  the  boats  of  a British  vessel  of  war.  Perry, 
on  receiving  this  information,  immediately  ordered 
a detachment  of  seamen,  with  a six  pounder,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  brig.  They  were  also  accom- 
panied by  a company  of  militia.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  British  brig  Nimrod  stood  close  in  shore, 
drove  the  people  out  of  the  Swedish  vessel,  under 
the  cover  of  her  guns,  and  succeeded  in  boarding 
and  setting  her  on  fire.  The  militia*  a considerable 
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lumber  of  which  had  collected,  with  two  Impound- 
ers, advancing,  and  two  gun  boats  at  the  same  time 
making  their  appearance,  the  enemy  precipitately 
left  their  anchorage  and  stood  out  to  sea.  Fortu- 
nately the  arrival  of  the  militia  and  the  gun  boats, 
was  in  season  to  save  the  brig,  which,  the  fire  hav- 
ing been  extinguished,  was  got  off,  and  most  of  her 
cargo  saved. 

During  this  summer,  (1814,)  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States  was  greatly  harassed  by  the 
enemy.  They  destroyed  a considerable  propor 
tion  of  the  coasting  craft  which  ventured  to  sea, 
and  entered  some  of  the  out  ports:  and  committed 
depredations  and  outrages  upon  the  maritime  villa- 
ges. In  consequence  of  this  predatory  warfare  of 
the  enemy,  Perry  proceeded  to  the  eastward, 
He  was  at  Wiscassett,  the  latter  part  of  June,  when 
the  enemy  made  an  attempt  upon  that  place,  and 
by  his  active  exertions  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  inhabitants  collected  on  the  occasion,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  them.  The  enemy  made 
several  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  other  places. 

Under  date  of  the  521st  of  June,  Commodore 
Perry  received  a communication  signed  by  sundry 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wareham, 
Massachusetts,  containing  a statement  of  the  land- 
ing and  depredations  of  the  British  at  that  place. 
It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  six  barges,  one 
of  them  having  a white  flag  hoisted,  were  seen  ap- 
proaching the  village,  upon  which  a flag  of  truce 
was  also  hoisted  upon  the  wharf.  When  the 
20* 
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barges  arrived,  the  commanding  officer  agreed  that 
if  he  was  not  fired  on  by  the  inhabitants,  all  private 
porperty  should  be  he!  4 inviolable,  but  that  he 
should  destroy  what  public  property  could  be 
found.  But  instead  of  this,  although  there  was 
no  pretence  that  they  were  attacked  or  fired  upon 
by  the  inhabitants,  having  landed  a part  of  their 
men,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  destroy 
private  property.  They  set  fire  to  a vessel  on  the 
stocks,  to  five  others  at  anchor,  and  to  a cotton 
factory.  On  being  reminded  of  their  engagements, 
that  they  had  landed  under  the  sacred  character 
of  a flag  of  truce,  and  deceived  the  inhabitants  by 
false  promises,  the  only  answer  they  returned  was 
a threat  to  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword,  if  they  made  any  resitance* 
or  even  attempted  to  extinguish  the  fires.  On  re~ 
turning  to  their  barges,  they  seized  twelve  of  the 
citizens,  and  took  them  on  board,  declaring,  that  if 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the*i nhabitants,  they  would 
put  them  to  death.  Having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  leaving  the  harbour,  the  flag  of 
truce  was  again  hoisted,  and  the  perpetrators  of 
these  disgraceful  outrages,  returned  under  the  same 
cover  and  protection  they  entered.  The  men 
were  landed  about  three  miles  below  the  village. 

The  communication  of  these  transactions  was 
made  to  Commodore  Perry,  for  the  purpose  of  be-' 
ing  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which 
he  accordingly  did. 

The  sudden  incursion  of  the  enemy,  and  capture 
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of  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  August,  in- 
duced Commodore  Perry,  who  always  stood  in 
readiness  to  “ meet  the  enemy,”  wherever  they 
might  appear,  to  repair  thither.  I he  action  at 
Bladensburgh,  which  took  place  at  about  1 o’clock, 
P.  M.  on  the  24th,  having  resulted  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  American  troops,  the  enemy  advanc- 
ed to  the  capital,  without  experiencing  further 
opposition.  In  this  unfortunate  action,  the  Ameri- 
can force  consisted  of  abou*  five  thousand  men, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  regulars,  and  Commodore  Barney’s  com- 
mand, were  militia,  hastily  collected,  many  of  them 
having  arrived  on  the  ground  after  the  enemy  were 
in  sight.  The  enemy’s  force  was  estimated  at 
more  than  5,000,  consisting  of  regulars,  marines 
and  seamen.  That  a contest  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  should  have  resulted  unfa- 
vourably to  the  Americans,  cannot  be  a matter  of 
surprise  ; yet  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  have  made  a more  firm  resistance  than  they 
did,  and  that  they  would  have  continued  to  annoy 
and  harass  the  enemy,  who,  with  so  inconsiderable 
a force,  had  penetrated  so  far  into  the  country,  and 
from  the  intense  heat,  and  the  distance  they  had 
marched,  must  have  been  greatly  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted. The  brave  Commodore  Barney,  the  hero 
of  two  wars,  with  his  patriotic  band  of  volunteers, 
made  a gallant  stand,  and  for  some  time  resisted 
with  the  most  destructive  effect,  the  march  of  the 
enemy.  The  Commodore  was  wounded  and  taken 
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prisioner.  History  will  record,  that  on  this  day, 
(the  24th  August  181 4,)  a body  of  British  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Ross,  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  city  of  Washington,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Vandalism,  set  fire  to,  and  destroyed  the 
Capital,  the  President’s  house,  and  the  public  offi- 
ces ; edifices,  no  way  connected  with  the  means  of 
war,  but  which  were  monuments  of  the  arts,  and 
which  have  been  respected  by  all  civilized  nations, 
when  the  fortune  of  war  hath  placed  them  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy.  Several  private  buildings 
were  also  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  citizens  mal- 
treated. The  navy  yard  was  destroyed  by  our  own 
officers,  after  learning  that  the  enemy  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  city.  On  the  evening  of  the  2oth, 
the  enemy  retreated  precipitately  from  the  city, 
leaving  most  of  their  killed  and  wounded  behind. 

Soon  after  these  events,  several  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers,  among  whom  were  Rogers, 
Porter  and  Perry,  arrived  in  Washington.  After 
the  retreat  from  Washington,  a part  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  enemy  went  up  the  Potomac,  as  far  as 
Alexandria,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  that 
town,  the  abandonment  and  destruction  of  fort 
Warburton,  having  removed  all  obstructions  to 
their  passage  up  the  river.  Considering  the  town 
as  defenceless,  and  to  preserve  it  from  destruction, 
the  inhabitants  were  induced  to  agree  to  the  most 
disgraceful  capitulation.  All  naval  and  ordnance 
stores,  both  public  and  private,  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  enemy,  together  with  all  the  shipping 
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in  the  harbour,  includiug  the  vessels  which  had 
been  sunk,  which  the  inhabitants  were  to  raise, 
and  all  merchandize,  of  every  description,  inclu- 
ding what  had  been  removed  since  the  19th  of 
August,  when  the  squadron  passed  the  Kettle  Bot- 
toms. Refreshments  of  every  description  were  to 
be  supplied  the  ships,  and  paid  for  at  the  market 
price,  by  bills  on  the  British  government. 

These  extraordinary  articles,  remind  us  very 
much  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded 
between  Charles  the  XI 1.  of  Sweden  and  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  and  Elector  of  Saxony.  Charles 
having  dispossessed  Augustus  of  his  Kingdom,  and 
caused  Stanislaus,  to  be  elected,  crowned  and 
acknowledged,  Augustus,  betrayed  and  abandoned 
by  his  own  subjects,  fearing  the  loss  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  and  apprehending  greater  evils 
from  his  powerful  and  dangerous  ally,  Peter  of 
Muscovy,  than  from  his  implacable  enemy  and 
conqueror,  was  induced  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
terms  of  the  conqueror  were,  that  Augustus  should 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
acknowledge  Stanislaus,  deliver  up  Patkul,  the 
Czar’s  embassador,  &c.  But  in  addition  to  these 
severe  and  humiliating  terms,  he  insisted  that 
Augustus  should  write  a letter  with  his  own  hands 
to  his  rival,  congratulating  him  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  which  he  himself  had  just  been  compel- 
led to  abandon. 

After  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  had  been 
forced  to  agree  to  permit  the  enemy  to  take}  or 
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rather  plunder  every  thing  they  had,  but  then 
houses  and  furniture,  it  must  have  been  not  a 
little  humiliating,  that  they  should  have  been 
compelled  to  furnish  supplies,  and  feed  this  ene- 
<ny. 

Whilst  the  enemy  were  employed  at  Alexandria, 
in  securing  their  plunder,  preparations  were  made 
to  annoy  them  on  their  going  down  the  river* 
Commodore  Rogers  proceeded  down  the  Potomac, 
on  the  3d  September,  with  three  small  fire  vessels, 
under  the  protection  of  four  barges  or  cutters, 
manned  with  about  sixty  seamen,  armed  with 
muskets,  destined  against  two  of  the  enemy’s 
frigates,  and  a bomb  ship,  which  lay  about  two  and 
a half  miles  below  Alexandria.  From  the  failure 
of  the  wind,  this  enterprize  did  not  succeed.  On 
the  next  day,  Commodore  Rogers  had  another 
fire  vessel  prepared,  with  a view  1o  destroy  a bomb 
ship  of  the  enemy,  but  this  attempt  proved  equally 
unsuccessful.  Captain  Porter  erected  a tempora- 
ry battery  at  the  White  House,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  to  attempt  the  annoyance  and  de- 
struction of  the  enemy’s  vessels  as  (hey  proceeded 
down  the  river.  Porter  was  aided  by  a considera- 
ble body  of  militia,  and  several  officers,  as  volun- 
teers. On  the  4th  and  5th,  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  upon  the  battery,  and  at  night  landed, 
with  the. intention  of  spiking  the  guns,  but  were 
repulsed.  On  the  6th,  as  the  enemy’s  force  moved 
down  the  river,  *a  severe  and  well  directed  fire  of 
hot  shot  was  kept  up  by  the  battery,  which  was 
warmly  returned  by  the  enemy.  After  sustaining 
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the  contest  for  more  than  one  hour,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  being  concentrated  to  bear  upon 
him,  the  gallant  Porter,  with  his  brave  volunteers, 
retired,  not  being  willing  to  make  a useless  sacri- 
fice. Porter’s  battery  annoyed  the  enemy  con- 
siderably, but  could  not  prevent  their  getting  off 
with  their  plunder.  The  gallant  party  sustained 
a loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded.  Commodore 
Perry  commanded  a battery  at  Indian- Head,  below' 
that  at  the  White  House.  The  cannon  were  of 
too  small  a calibre  to  make  much  impression  on 
the  enemy  as  they  descended  the  river. 

One  eighteen  pounder,  which  arrived  only  thirty 
minutes  before  the  firing  commenced,  and  was 
badly  supplied  with  ammunition,  was  the  only  gun 
that  could  be  used  with  much  effect.  In  addition 
to  the  battery,  several  field  pieces  kept  up  a very 
spirited  fire  ; but  they  were  also  of  too  small  a 
calibre  to  produce  a very  important  effect.  The 
ammunition  of  the  eighteen  pounder,  and  several 
of  the  sixes,  being  expended,  and  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  from  two  frigates,  two  sloops,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  small  vessels,  having  become  very 
heavy,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  leave  the  bat- 
tery, and  retire  a short  distance  in  the  rear,  which 
was  done  in  good  order,  after  having  sustained  the 
enemy’s  fire  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  advan- 
tageous position  occupied  by  Perry,  prevented 
the  enemy  from  doing  his  party  much  injury ; 
none  were  killed,  and  only  one  man  wounded. 

The  enemy  having  gone  down  the  river,  and  be^ 
ing  out  of  the  reach  of  all  annoyance,  Rogers  and 
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Perry  immediately  repaired  to  Baltimore,  it  being 
expected  that  the  enemy  would  shortly  visit  that 
place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  vessels 
appeared  oft  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  river® 
Some  of  the  vessels  entered  the  river,  and  others 
proceeded  to  North- Point,  and  the  following  night 
commenced  the  debarkation  of  their  troops,  which 
was  completed  early 'the  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  frigates  which  had  been  previously 
lightened,  the  bomb-ketches  and  small  vessels  ap- 
proached, and  arranged  themselves  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, to  cannonade  the  fort  and  town.  The  ships  of 
the  line  lay  off  North- Point  to  cover  and  protect 
the  whole  force.  The  enemy  landed  about  9,000 
men,  consisting  of  5,000  soldiers,  under  Major 
General  Ross,  and  about  4,000  marines  and  sea- 
men, commanded  by  the  famous  Admiral  Cock- 
burn.  They  advanced  about  four  miles  without 
any  opposition,  where  they  were  met  by  a force  of 
3,200  men,  consisting  of  General  Strieker’s  bri- 
gade, and  several  companies  of  volunteers,  most  of 
which  were  from  Pennsylvania.  The  rest  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  collected  for  the  defence  of 
the  place,  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  and  at  the 
various  defences.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  about 
two  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  artillery  opened  a destruc- 
tive fire  upon  them,  which  was  returned  from  two 
nine  pounders,  and  the  action  soon  became  general 
along  the  front  line,  consisting  of  the  5th  and  27th 
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regiments.  A warm  and  destructive  fire  was  kept 
up  by  these  two  regiments  and  the  artillery,  for 
about  an  hour,  when,  on  the  enemy’s  attempting  to 
turn  their  flank,  they  reluctantly  retired,  fading 
back  towards  the  city.  Not  more  than  1,700  of 
the  American  troops,  were  actually  engaged  in 
this  action  ; but  they  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  fired  with  remarkable  steadiness  and  effect, 
taking  deliberate  aim,*  which  mowed  down  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  w7ith  great  carnage*  The  Brit- 
ish advanced  slowly,  and  the  next  day  approached 
within  two  miles  of  the  American  entrenchments. 
Measures  were  taken  to  intercept  them,  and  punish 
their  temerity,  but  before  the  plans  could  be  put 
in  execution,  the  British  suspecting  what  was  go 
ing  on,  decamped  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  em- 
barked with  such  precipitation,  that  although  they 
were  closely  pursued,  a few  prisoners  only  were 
taken. 

The  attack  upon  fort  McHenry  was  terribly  grand 
and  magnificent.  Fort  MwHenry  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  city.  On  the  12th,  the  enemy’s 
vessels  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  works,  in 
form  of  a great  semi-circle,  but  at  a respectful 
dista  nee,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns.  The 
next  morning,  six  bombs  and  several  rocket  ves- 
Sels,  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  (keep- 
ing, however,  at  a respectful  distance,)  which  was 
continued  until  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  enemy  approached  near  the  works,  which  gave 
the  garrison  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of 
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their  batteries.  A most  tremendous  tire  was  open 
ed  upon  them,  which,  in  a few  moments,  occasion- 
ed them  to  slip  their  cables  and  wear  off.  The  ; 
following  night,  several  bomb  and  rocket  vessels,  | 
and  a number  of  barges,  manned  with  1,200  pick- 
ed men,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  passed  fort 
McHenry,  and  proceeded  up  the  Patapsco,  to  assail 
the  fort  and  towrn  in  the  rear.  They  gave  three 
cheers,  and  began  to  throw#  their  missiles,  bombs, 
shells,  &c.  But  their  cheering  was  quickly  turn- 
ed to  groaning,  and  cri  es  of  distress  from  the 
wounded  and  the  drowning.  The  forts  McHenry,  . 
Covington,  the  Lazaretto,  the  city  battery,  and  the  | 
barges,  opened  the  most  tremendous  and  destruc. 
live  fire  upon  them.  The  scene  was  awfully  grand 
and  sublime.  Such  a sheet  of  fire,  and  such  a | 
tremendous  cannonading,  had  never  before  been 
witnessed.  The  heavens  appeared  to  be  lighted 
with  flame,  and  all  to  he  one  continued  explosion 5 I 
for  half  an  hour.  Rogers’  crew  at  fort  Covington,  : 
and  Barney’s  flotilla-men  at  the  city  battery,  main- 
tained the  high  reputation  which  they  had  pre-  3 
viously  acquired.  Amidst  this  scene  of  destruction,  i 
the  enemy,  battered  and  crippled,  retired  with 
precipitation,  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  their 
ceasing  to  fire,  which  was  the  only  guide  our 
people  had,  prevented  their  annihilation.  The 
enemy  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity  in  this  affair.  | 
Their  loss  must  have  been  very  severe.  Two  of 
their  barges  were  found  sunk,  with  a number  of 
dead  in  them.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  garri- 
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tons  was  trifling,  only  four  killed  and  twenty  wound 
ed. 

Never  were  an  expedition  and  the  hopes  of  mill- 
tary  achievement  and  fame,  more  completely  de- 
feated. The  British  Admiral  had  calculated  on 
taking  the  fort  in  two  hours,  and  spoke  of  its  sur 
render  as  a matter  of  course.  When  that  was 
done,  and  the  shipping  destroyed,  he  observed* 
u he  would  talk  about  terms  for  the  city.”  Gen- 
eral Ross,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  spoils 
of  Washington,  who  had  declared  his  intention  of 
destroying  every  town  upon  our  sea  board,  and  of 
fixing  his  winter  quarters  at  Baltimore  ; who  “did 
not  care  if  it  rained  militia”- — the  redoubtable 
General  Ross,  who  commenced  his  career  of  vandal 
warfare  so  successfully  ; who  had  such  confidence 
in  his  own  strength,  and  such  contempt  for  his  ene 
mies,  fell  early  in  the  action.  His  fall  was  proba- 
bly the  immediate  cause  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy. * The  sun  of  his  military  glory,  which  at 
Washington  he  supposed,  shone  with  full  meridian 
splendour,  at  Baltimore,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days  only,  set  in  darkness. 

The  disastrous  result  of  this  attack  upon  Balti- 
more by  a formidable  land  and  naval  force,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  confident  of  success,  adds  anoth- 
er to  the  many  evidences  which  the  history  of 
human  affairs  has  furnished,  that  it  does  not  be 
long  to  man  to  boast  of  his  strength  or  achieve 


* Niles’  Register,  voj.  7,  page  24. 
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ments,  and  much  less  to  indulge  in  sentiments  ol 
contempt  for  others.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  7 or  800  men— that  of 
the  Americans  was  only  20  killed,  and  about  140 
wounded,  prisoners  and  missing. 

Among  the  objects  which  the  enemy  calculated 
would  signalize  their  success  at  Baltimore,  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Java,  which  w as  then  building  at 
that  place.  It  had  been  launched  in  August,  pre- 
ceding. It  is  supposed  that  the  name  of  this  frigate 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  British,  as  some  how 
or  other,  it  reminded  them  of  a British  frigate  of 
the  same  name,  *which  was  captured  and  sunk  by 
Commodore  Bainbridge. 

The  Java  was  equipped  and  fitted  for  service 
under  the  direction  and  superintendance  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  who  was  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose. He,  however,  still  continued  to  command 
on  the  Newport  station,  and  remained  a considera- 
ble proportion  of  his  time,  with  his  family  and 
friends  in  that  interesting  town.  In  January  fol- 
lowing, lie  received  an  honourable  and  gratifying 
testimony  of  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  of  Newport,  ft  was  the  presentation 
of  an  elegant  silver  vase,  of  the  largest  size,  sur- 
mounted by  an  Eagle,  and  embellished  wfith  appro 
priate  emblematic  figures  and  inscriptions* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Java  is  brought  to  Newport — Perry  assists  in  rescu  - 
ing  shipwrecked  seamen — sails  in  the  Java  for  the  Me- 
diterranean— difference  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Regency  of  Algiers — hostile  proceedings  of  the  latter 
in  1812 — United  States  declare  war  in  1815 — Deca- 
tur's squadron  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  May , same  year 
— capture  of  an  Algerine  frigate  and  brig — a negocia- 
lion  follows — a treaty  concluded — the  squadron  pro- 
ceeds to  Tunis — thence  to  Tripoli — the  ratified  copy  of 
tfie  treaty  carried  out  by  the  Java — was  at  first  rejected 
by  the  Dey , who  became  greatly  enraged — dispute 
between  Commodore  Perry  and  Captain  Heath — anoth- 
er treaty  concluded  with  the  Dey  by  Commodore  Chaun - 
cey — Perry  in  the  Java  returns  to  the  United  States — 
duel  between  Perry  and  Heath — in  1819,  Perry  sails 
for  the  Orinoco— incident s of  that  voyage —remarks 
on  the  country , government , fyc. — proceeds  to  Port 
Spain — his  death  and  burial . 

Commodore  Perry  continued  to  command  on 
the  Newport  station,  and  to  superintend  the  equip 
ping  of  the  Java,  and  fitting  her  for  service,  during 
the  year  1815.  The  Java,  under  the  command  of 
Perry,  was  destined  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean, 
as  a part  of  the  naval  force  ordered  there  by  the 
American  government,  to  be  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Chauncey.  As  preparatory  to  commencing 
this  cruise,  the  Java  proceeded  to  Newport,  and 
remained  in  the  harbour  of  that  place  for  some  time 
previously  to  sailing. 

Whilst  Perry  was  employed  in  preparing  to  sail 
for  the  Mediterranean,  an  event  occurred  which  i? 
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no  way  important,  but  as  affording  an  evidence  of 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart— of  his  affectionate 
regard  for  American  seamen,  and  of  the  prornpti- 
tude  and  readiness  with  which  his  services  were 
offered,  to  assist  the  distressed. 

On  the  10th  January,  (1816)  an  express  arrived 
at  Newport  from  Brenton’s  Neck,  with  information 
that  a vessel  had  been  stranded  on  the  reefs,  and 
that  several  men  were  seen  on  pa  ft  of  the  wreck, 
driving  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves.  Ar- 
rangements were  immediately  adopted  to  rescue 
them,  if  possible,  from  their  perilous  situation. 
Among  others  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  effort,  was 
Commodore  Perry,  then  at  his  house ; who,  on 
being  informed  of  the  facts,  immediately  engaged 
in  the  melancholy  enterprise,  in  the  most  feeling 
and  impressive  manner.  His  humane  heart,  ren- 
dered  more  susceptible  from  his  experience  of  the 
perils  to  which  seamen  are  exposed,  enabled  him 
to  realize  the  critical  situation  of  those  unfortunate 
men,  whose  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  raging  of  the 
wind,  did  not  weaken  his  sympathies,  or  occasion 
him  to  pause  a moment,  in  his  exertions  to  save 
the  unfortunate  seamen.  He  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  his  barge,  and  without  the  least  hesitation, 
stepped  on  board  ; when  turning  to  his  men,  he 
observed,  in  the  most  affecting  and  impressive 
manner,  “ Corhe  my  boys,  we  are  going  to  the 
relief  of  shipwrecked  seamen.”  These  words  had 
the.  desired  elfect.—The  animated  and  syrnpaihis 
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rng  countenances  of  the  men,  evinced  the  lively 
sense  which  they  felt  for  the  perils  and  suffering 
of  their  unfortunate  brethren,  and  of  their  readiness 
to  encounter  every  danger,  to  attempt  to  rescue 
them  from  destruction.  Having  entered  on  board 
the  barge,  they  rowed  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
reef,  which  was  about  five  miles.  The  vessel  pro- 
ved to  be  the  schooner  Eliza,  Captain  Charles 
Gorton,  from  Havana,  owned  in  Newport.  She 
w as  dashed  into  a thousand  pieces.  Eleven  of  her 
crew,  on  the  quarter  deck,  which  had  separated 
from  the  wreck,  were  rescued  from  their  awful  sit- 
uation, and  their  lives  almost  miraculously  preser- 
ved. This  simple  occurrence  speaks  more  forci- 
bly, than  the  most  elaborate  panegyric,  in  proof  of 
the  humane  and  benevolent  heart  of  Perry.  We 
here  behold  the  same  man,  who,  upon  lake  Erie, 
clothed  with  all  the  terrors  of  war,  was  himself 
a host  to  the  enemy,  engaging  with  spirit  and 
alacrity  in  an  enterprise — -not  to  meet  and  conquer 
the  enemy  : not  to  acquire  glory  and  renown,  and 
swell  the  expansive  note  of  his  own  fame  ; not  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  country,  but  to  aid  suffer- 
ing humanity  ; or,  to  use  his  own  appropriate 
words,  “ to  relieve  shipwrecked  seamen 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  (1816)  Perry  sail- 
ed in  the  Java  for  the  Mediterranean,  being  the  third 
time  he  had  visited  that  sea.  The  principal  object 
of  the  force,  of  which  the  Java"  formed  a part,  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  at  this  period,  seems  to  have 
been  to  keep  alive  those  favourable  impressions 
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which  had  been  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
first  squadron  under  Commodore  Decatur,  On  the 
20th  of  April,  1815,  Decatur  sailed  from  New- York, 
for  the  Mediterranean,  with  a force  consisting  of  the 
Guerriere,  Constellation  and  Macedonian  frigates; 
the  Ontario  and  Epervier  sloops  of  war,  and  the 
schooners  Spark,  Spitfire,  Touch,  and  Flambeau.— 
This  squadron  was  expected  shortly  to  have  been 
followed  by  another,  under  Commodore  Bainbridge, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  it  was  understood  was  to  take 
the  command  of  the  whole  force,  and  Decatur,  in  a 
single  vessel,  to  return  to  the  United  States.  This 
expedition  was  destined  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
Congress  having,  immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great-Britain,  declared 
war  against  that  Regency.  The  causes  which  led 
to  this  measure  had  most  of  them  existed  for  several 
years,  but  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great-Britain,  the  subject  had 
been  neglected  by  Congress.  In  the  treaty  conclu- 
ded between  the  United  Slates  and  the  Regency  of 
Algiers,  in  1795,  the  former  being  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  other  nations,  was  to  pay  to  the  Dey 
the  yearly  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  Algerine  Se- 
quins, to  be  invested  in  naval  stores.  No  difficul- 
ties arose  under  this  treaty,  nor  any  infringements 
of  its  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  Algerines,  until 
sometime  in  July,  1812,  when  the  Dey  violated  its 
most  important  articles. 

Whether  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  the  hos- 
tile conduct  of  the  Dey  at  this  time,  was  the  resulf 
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of  that  capricious  spirit  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
which  usually  governs  the  councils  of  that  Regency, 
or  whether  it  was  occasioned,  as  some  have  suppos- 
ed, by  the  near  prospect  of  a war  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great-Britain,  which  the  Dey  was 
encouraged  in  the  belief,  would  annihilate  the  na- 
val force  of  the  former,  and  thereby  prevent  them 
from  taking  satisfaction  upon  him,  is  uncertain. 
Perhaps  the  latter  cause  might  have  come  in  aid  of 
the  former ; and  the  peace  which  he  about  that 
time  concluded  with  Portugal,  which  left  no  em- 
ployment for  his  cruisers,  nor  field  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  rapacity,  might  have  had  some  effect  in 
stimulating  him  to  measures  of  hostility  against  the 
United  States.  But  whatever  might  have  influen- 
ced the  conduct  of  the  Dey,  when  the  Allegany  ar- 
rived at  Algiers,  in  July,  1812,  with  a cargo  of  na- 
val stores  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  1795,  his  highness 
pretended  that  the  assortment  of  articles  was  not 
such  as  he  was  entitled  to  ; fell  into  a violent 
passion,  and  declared  that  the  cargo  should  not  be 
received,  and  that  the  vessel  should  immediately 
leave  Algiers.  And  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage, 
he  insisted  that  Col.  Lear,  the  American  consul  at 
Algiers,  should  leave  there  with  the  vessel,  as  he 
would  not  have  a consul  in  his  dominions  who  did 
not  cause  every  article  to  be  brought  which  he  had 
ordered.  All  attempts  at  explanation,  on  the  part 
of  the  consul,  were  without  any  effect. 

A few  days  after,  the  Dey,  who  affected  to  be 
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extremely  angry,  presented  a novel  and  very  ex- 
traordinary demand,  calculated  to  increase  the  dif- 
ficulties, It  was  a claim  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  as  the  arrearages  of  tribute,  founded  on  the 
difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years ; one 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  the 
other  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  making  in 
the  seventeen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty,  a period  of  six  months.  This 
distinction  between  the  Christian  and  Mahometan 
year  having  never  been  urged  before,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  insisted  upon  at  this  time  merely  as  a 
pretext  for  exacting  money  from  the  United  States, 
or  to  create  additional  pretences  for  hostilities. 

The  explanations  and  remonstrances  of  the  Con- 
sul, only  served  to  exasperate  the  Dey,  who  finally 
declared  that  if  the  money  was  not  immediately 
paid  he  should  be  sent  to  the  marine  in  chains,  the 
Allegany  and  her  cargo  confiscated,  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  Algiers,  condemned 
to  perpetual  slavery.  These  demands  were  at- 
tempted to  be  mitigated,  which  induced  the  Dey 
to  give  to  the  consul  his  definitive  answer,  which 
was,  u that  he  should  the  next  morning,  pay  the 
twenty  seven  thousand  dollars  and  then  depart  with 
his  family,  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  Regency  of  Algiers.55  This  communica- 
tion being  considered  as  conclusive,  Col  Lear,  anx- 
ious toavert  the  calamities  which  threatened  himself 
and  family,  and  likewise  a number  of  his  county* 
men,  then  in  Algiers,  made  every  exertion  to  raise 
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the  money,  which  was  finally  obtained  of  a merchant 
at  that  place,  in  whose  favour  bills  for  the  amount 
were  drawn  on  the  American  consul  at  Gibraltar. 
The  money  was  paid  into  the  treasury  before  the 
time  specified  by  the  Dey.  Cob  Lear,  having 
entrusted  his  property  to  the  agent-general  of  his 
Swedish  Majesty  at  Algiers,  with  his  family,  and 
about  twenty  other  Americans,  immediately  em» 
baked  on  board  the  Allegany,  for  America.  His 
departure  was  followed  by  the  immediate  com* 
mencemet  of  hostilities  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  states. 

These  and  subsequent  outrages  of  the  Regency 
of  Algiers,  upon  the  commerce  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  remained,  without  the  government’s 
having  adopted  any  measures  to  obtain  redress,  or 
to  chastise  these  piratical  freebooters,  until  1815, 
when  Congress,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  de- 
clared war  against  the  Regency  of  Algiers. 

Decatur’s  squadron  arrived  at  Gibraltar  about 
the  15th  of  May  ; and  being  informed  there  that 
the  Algerine  squadron  which  had  been  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  had  passed  up  the  straits,  and  that  the 
news  of  his  arrival  had  been  received  at  Algiers,  he 
determined  to  proceed  immediately  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  enemy’s 
squadron  before  it  could  return  to  Algiers,  or  gain 
a neutral  port.  This  expectation  was  realised,  at 
least  in  part.  The  Algerine  frigate  Mazouda,  was 
fell  in  with  by  the  Guerriere,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
off  Cape  de  Gatt,  and  captured  after  a running  ac- 
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tion  of  twenty-five  minutes.  The  crew  of  the 
Algerine  frigate,  after  receiving  two  broadsides,  all 
ran  below.  There  was  about  thirty  of  them  killed, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  Algerine  Admiral 
Hammida,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
Mediterranean  ; and  the  prisoners  taken  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  six.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Guer- 
Here  four  were  wounded  by  musketry.  Two  days 
after,  off  cape  Palos,  the  squadron  fell  in  with  an 
Algerine  brig  of  twenty-two  guns,  which  was 
chased  close  along  shore  by  the  Epervier,  Spark, 
Torch,  and  Spitfire,  to  which  she  surrendered, 
after  the  loss  of  23  men.  This  brig,  with  most  of 
the  prisoners  on  board,  was  sent  into  Cartbagena, 
where  she  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
government,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  captured 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
After  this  event  the  squadron  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  28th  of  June.  Having 
captured  a frigate  and  a brig  of  the  enemy’s  squad- 
ron, and  supposing  that  the  remainder  of  it  had 
probably  put  into  some  neutral  port,  Commodore 
Decatur  thought  it  a favourable  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  alarm  which  his  sudden  and  unwel- 
come arrival  had  occasioned,  to  Qpen  a negociation  ; 
and  he  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  Dey  a letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Captain  of  the  port,' ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Norderling,  the  Swedish  con- 
sul, was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  Guerriere, 
to  further  the  negociation.  Decatur  and  Mrs 
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Shaler,  who  had  been  authorised  to  negociate  a 
treaty,  proposed  the  only  basis  upon  which  an  ad- 
justment could  be  made,  which  was,  the  absolute 
and  unqualified  relinquishment  of  any  demand  of 
tribute  on  the  part  of  the  Regency , on  any  pretence 
whatsoever . 

To  this  basis  the  agent  of  the  Dey  demurred. 
It  being  supposed  that  he  was  not  apprised  of  the 
capture  of  the  frigate  and  brig,  he  was  asked  if  he 
knew  what  had  become  of  the  Algerine  squadron  ; 
to  which  he  answered — “ By  this  time  it  is  safe  in 
some  neutral  port.”  “ Not  the  whole  of  it.”  was 
the  reply.  He  was  then  informed  of  the  capture 
of  the  frigate  and  brig,  and  of  the  death  of  Ham- 
mida.  At  this  he  shook  his  head,  smiling,  with  a 
look  of  incredulity,  considering  it  a mere  attempt 
to  operate  on  his  fears,  to  induce  him  to  accede  to 
the  proposed  basis.  The  Lieutenant  of  Hammida 
was  then  called  in,  who  confirming  the  truth  o( 
these  facts,  the  negociator  was  completely  unnerv- 
ed, and  at  once  agreed  to  the  basis  proposed,  pre- 
mising, however,  -that  he  was  not  then  authorised 
to  conclude  a treaty,  but  requested  the  American 
commissioners  to  state  the  terms  upon  which  they 
were  willing  to  negociate.  This  being  done,  he 
requested  a cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that  the 
negociation  should  be  conducted  on  shore,  the 
Minister  of  Marine  pledging  himself  for  their  safety 
whilst  there,  and  their  safe  return  whenever  they 
might  desire  to.  A compliance  with  both  these 
propositions  was  refused,  and  the  Captain  of  the 
22 
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port  expressly  informed,  that  the  negotiation  would 
be  carried  on  no  where  else,  but  on  board  of  the 
Guerriere,  and  that  hostilities  would  still  be  prose- 
cuted against  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Algerines 
until  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Dey. 

The  Algerine  negotiator  and  the  Swedish  consul 
then  went  ashore,  but  returned  the  next  day  with 
information  that  they  were  authorised  to  conclude 
a treaty,  upon  the  proposed  basis.  The  American 
commissioners  then  produced  a treaty,  promising 
that  the  same  could  not  be  materially  varied  in 
any  of  its  provisions,  which  rendered  all  discussion 
useless,  and  inasmuch  as  it  would  occasion  delay, 
dangerous  on  the  part  of  the  Dey,  for  if,  in  the 
interim,  his  squadron  was  to  appear,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  attacked. 

The  Captain  of  the  port,  on  examining  the  trea- 
ty, manifested  no  particular  opposition  except  to 
the  article  which  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
property  taken  by  the  Algerines  during  the  war. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  this  dispens- 
ed with,  urging  that  as  the  property  could  not 
be  reclaimed,  having  gone  into  many  hands,  and 
as  it  was  not  the  present  Dey  who  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  United  States,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  make  him  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences. 

After  various  fruitless  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this 
article,  to  obtain  a truce,  and  gain  time,  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  being  inflexible,  the  Dey’s  ne- 
gociator  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point.  A few 
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hours  afterwards  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Dey, 
and  returned,  together  with  the  American  prison- 
ers at  Algiers,  whose  liberation  formed  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty.  In  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental article,  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of 
the  Regency  of  Algiers,  to  all  claims  of  tribute  of 
the  United  States,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
the  treaty  provided  for  the  liberation  of  American 
prisoners,  without  ransom  ; for  compensation  to 
the  United  States  for  vessels  and  property  seized 
or  detained ; for  the  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  Americans,  found  on  board  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy  ; that  the  vessels  of  either  party,  in 
the  ports  of  the  other,  should  be  supplied  with  pro 
visions  at  the  market  price,  and,  if  repairs  were 
required,  should  be  permitted  to  land  their  cargo 
without  paying  duty  ; that  if  a vessel  of  either  party 
should  be  cast  on  shore  within  the  territory  of  the 
other,  she  should  not  be  given  up  to  plunder,  .or 
if  attacked  by  an  enemy,  within  cannon  shot  of  a 
fort,  should  be  protected,  and  on  her  going  to  sea 
again,  the  enemy  not  permitted  to  follow  her  with* 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  treaty  also  contained 
another  important  principle,  in  the  observance  of 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  is  interested  but 
being  one,  which  essentially  interferes  with  the 
policy  of  all  the  Barbary  powers,  and  with  an  im- 
portant branch  of  their  revenue,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  be  regarded  any  longer  than 
fear  may  operate  to  produce  such  a result.  The 
principle  alluded  to  is,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  which  may  be  taken  during  wan? 
should  be  considered  and  treated  as  prisoners  o 
war  are  by  other  nations,  and  not  made  slaves  of; 
and  they  should  be  exchanged  without  ransom* 
If  the  states  of  Barbary  could  be  compelled  to  re- 
cognize and  respect  this  principle,  it  would  ipso 
facto , change  their  political  character. 

On  the  part  of  the  American  commissioners,  they 
agreed  to  deliver  up  the  frigate  and  the  brig  which 
iad  been  captured,  to  the  Algerines.  This  en- 
gagement, however,  it  is  believed,  went  no  farther 
:han  to  a relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  of  their  claim  to  these  vessels,  leaving  the 
Day  to  settle  the  controversey  with  the  Spanish 
government,  as  to  the  brig,  who  claimed  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  captured  within  the  limits  of  theu 
jurisdiction. 

Our  differences  with  Algiers  being  thus  promptly 
and  stisfactorily  adjusted,  Commodore  Decatur, 
having  dispatched  Captain  Lewis,  in  the  Epervier, 
with  the  treaty,  to  the  United  States,  and  two 
schooners  to  Carthagena,  to  convoy  home  the  two 
Algerine  vessels,  sailed  with  the  rest  of  the  squad- 
ron for  Tunis.  Mr.  Shaler  was  left  at  Algiers  as 
consul-general  to  the  Barbary  states.  The  existence 
of  a misunderstanding  between  the  American  con- 
sul, and  the  Bashaw  of  Tunis,  was  the  cause  of 
Decatur’s  visiting  that  place. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  by  the  American 
consul  that  the  Bashaw  had  violated  the  treaty,  in 
having,  during  the  war  between  the  United  States 
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and  Great-Britain,  permitted  two  prizes,  captured 
by  a privateer  of  the  former,  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
harbour  by  a cruiser  of  the  latter;  and  also  in  per- 
mitting a company  of  merchants,  his  own  subjects, 
to  take  the  property  of  an  American  citizen  at  then 
own  price,  subjecting  him  to  a great  sacrifice.  The 
facts  being  oflicially  substantiated,  Decatur  demand- 
ed immediate  satisfaction.  The  prime  minister  ad 
nitted  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  the  justice  of  the 
;laim,  but  solicited  twelve  months  \.o  pay  the  money. 
This  was  refused  ; whereupon  assurances  were 
given  that  it  would  be  paid  immediately.  The 
Commodore  then  went  on  shore  and  recived  the 
visits  of  the  different  consuls.  The  money  was  paid 
by  the  brother  of  the  pirne  minister,  who  observing 
Commodore  Decatur  in  conversation  with  the  Brit- 
ish consul,  he  approached  them,  and  throwing  down 
the  bags  containing  the  money,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, addressed  himself  to  the  latter,  in  English,  as 
follows  : 44  You  see,  sir,  what  Tunis  is  obliged  tc 
pay  foryour  insolence.  You  must  feel  ashamed  of 
the  disgrace  you  have  brought  upon  us.  You  are 
very  good  friends  now,  but  I ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  just,  first  to  violate  our  neutrality,  and  then 
to  leave  us  to  be  destroyed,  or  pay  for  your  aggres- 
sions.” 

We  do  not  know  what  effect  this  reproach  had 
upon  the  British  consul,  but  it  wras  certainly  found- 
ed in  truth  and  justice.  The  Bashaw',  however, 
w ; * not  satisfied  with  complaints  against  the  party 
who  was  the  principal  aggressor  ; he  intended  to 
22* 
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have  the  money  refunded,  and  immediately  pro- 
posed to  dispatch  a minister  to  England,  to  de- 
mand it. 

After  this  adjustment  with  Tunis,  Decatur  pro- 
ceeded to  Tripoli,  which  had  also  violated  its  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  in  having  permitted  two 
American  vessels  to  be  taken  by  a British  sloop  of 
war,  from  under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  in  re- 
fusing  protection  to  an  American  cruiser  lying 
within  it  jurisdiction.  Satisfaction  for  these  ves- 
sels, which  were  estimated  at  twenty  five  thousand 
dollars,  was  promptly  demanded,  which  the  Ba- 
shaw, remembering  the  former  war  with  the 
Americans,  and  not  daring  to  provoke  their  hostili- 
ty, ordered  to  be  immediately  paid  to  the  Ameri- 
can consul. 

After  this  adjustment,  the  American  consular 
flag,  which  had  been  struck  in  consequence  of  these 
violations  of  neutrality,  and  infractions  of  the  sub 
sisting  treaty,  was  hoisted  and  saluted  with  thirty 
one  guns,  from  the  castle.  Previously  to  leaving 
Algiers,  Decatur  performed  a service  which  was 
highly  honourable  to  his  character,  as  it  could  have 
proceeded  from  no  other  motive  than  those  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence.  He  procured  the  re 
lease  of  ten  captives,  two  Danes,  and  eight 
Neapolitans,  the  latter  of  whom  he  landed  at 
Messina.  The  last  of  August  the  squadron  sail- 
ed for  Carthagena,  and  not  meeting  there  the 
reinforcement,  or  second  division  of  the  squad 
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ron,  under  Commodore  Bainbridge,  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  squadron  having  united, 
Decatur  relinquished  the  command  to  Bainbridge, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  Guer- 
riere,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

All  differences  with  the  several  states  of  Barba- 
ry having  been  adjusted,  before  the  arrival  of 
Bainbridge,  that  gallant  officer  had  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself,  nor  any  efficient  service 
to  perform  , but,  pursuant  to  instructions,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  squadron,  thus  reinforced,  aud 
exhibited  it  before  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
which  occasioned  great  surprise,  particularly  the 
Independence  74,  as  they  had  always  supposed  that 
the  United  States,  by  their  treaties  with  England, 
were  restricted  from  building  vessels  of  this  class. 
Colonel  Lear,  when  consul  at  Algiers,  frequently 
attempted  to  undeceive  the  ministers  of  the  Dey 
upon  this  subject ; but  they  always  replied,  u If  you 
are  permitted  to  build  74’siel  us  see  one  of  them 
and  we  shail  be  satisfied.”  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge arrived  at  Boston  the  15th  of  November, 
1815,  being  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Guerrier.* 

This  expedition*,  although  it  was  characterised  by 
no  splendid  or  desperate  achievements,  and  aff  >rd- 
ed  no  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  consurri* 
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mate  skiil  and  undaunted  bravery  of  our  seamen, 
was  however  productive  of  as  important  and  hon- 
ourable results,  perhaps,  as  any  other  ever  desfim 
cd  by  any  nation,  against  the  Barbary  powers. 
It  effected  what  Louis  XIV.  and  Lord  Nelson,  with 
the  most  ample  means,  failed  ofattaining,  a prompt 
and  s atisfactory  adjustment  of  all  differences,  and 
the  establishment  of  commercial  relations,  founded 
upon  principles,  which  the  Barbary  states  have 
seldom,  if  ever  before  recognised.  Not  a demand 
was  made  which  was  not  acceded  to.  The  expe- 
dition also  had  the  effect  of  chastising  and  humbling 
these  lawless  pirates,  who  respect  neither  the  laws 
of  nations  nor  their  own  treaties,  (unless  compelled 
to  from  the  fear  of  chastisement,)  and  who  for  ages 
have  most  seriously  annoyed  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  been  the  scourge  of  the  civil* 
ized  world.  The  chastisement  which  they  receiv- 
ed, and  the  considerable  force  which  was  displayed, 
was  calculated  to  impress  them  with  high  ideas  of 
our  rising  naval  power,  and  the  prowess  of  our  sea- 
men, and  give  them  a sense  of  their  own  naval  in- 
feriority. This  last  object  was  rendered  more 
important,  and  was  calculated  to  have  a more  salu- 
tary effect,  in  consequence  of  these  events  follow- 
ing so  close  upon  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great- Britain.  These  barbarians  were 
perfect!)  astonished  at  the  sudden  appearance,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  of  so  large  a squadron  from  the 
United  States,  almost  immediately  after  she  had 
dosed  a war,  which,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
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maritime  resources  of  the  English,  they  supposed* 
would  annihilate  every  American  ship  of  war.  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  British  encouraged  them 
in  this  idea  ; and  they  were  afterwards  reproached 
by  the  Algerines  with  having  deceived  them  and 
led  them  into  a war  with  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  Dey’s  officers  is  said  to  have  addressed  the 
British  consul  at  Algiers,  as  follows  : u You  told 
us  that  the  American  navy  would  be  destroyed  in 
six  months,  by  you,  and  now  they  make  war  upon 
us  with  two  of  your  own  vessels  they  have  taken 
from  you.55 

From  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  appear- 
ance of  so  respectable  a force  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  that  time,  must  have  had  a most  important 
effect,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
government. 

It  was  principally  with  a view  to  this  object, 
and  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  impression 
which  the  two  first  squadrons  had  produced,  that 
the  Java,  and  the  force  under  Com.  Chauncy  was 
sent  out  the  following  year.  The  treaty  concluded 
by  Commodore  Decatur,  after  being  ratified  by  the 
American  government,  was  carried  out  in  the  Java, 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  unratified  treaty.  The 
Java  arrived  at  Port  Mahon,  where  that  portion  of 
the  first  squadron  which  had  not  returned  to  the 
United  States  had  made  their  winter  quarters. 
Afterwards,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  Java,  Constel- 
lation, Erie,  and  John  Adams,  left  this  place  and 
proceeded  to  Algiers,  where  they  found  an  English 
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fleet,  consisting  of  six  line  of  battle  ships,  two  fri- 
gates, three  sloops,  a bomb  ship,  and  a number  of 
transports,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth, 
anchored  in  the  bay  in  order  of  battle,  abreast  of 
the  batteries.  The  English  Admiral  first  made  a 
demand  of  an  unconditional  liberation  of  all  Chris- 
tian slaves  ; which  being  refused,  a demand  was 
made,  accompanied  with  an  offer  of  a sum  of  money 
which  was  acceded  to.  The  demand,  it  is  believed, 
was  confined  to  the  Neapolitans  and  Sardinians,  of 
which  there  were  more  than  twelve  hundred  at 
Algiers,  a striking  evidence  of  the  mischievous  ef- 
fect of  the  barbarous  policy  of  these  desperate  pi- 
rates. The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  a head  was 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  former,  and  five  hundred 
for  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  inferrable  that  his 
Lordship’s  fleet,  formidable  as  it  was,  did  not  make 
a very  serious  impression. 

Commodore  Shaw,  who  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can squadron,  and  Mr.  Shaler,  our  Consul  at  Al- 
giers, had  an  audience  with  the  Dey,  and  presented 
to  him  the  ratified  treaty  ; but  he  either  did  not,  or 
affected  not  to,  understand  the  nature  of  the  ratifi- 
cation, and  enquired  why  another  treaty  should  be 
offered  to  him.  This  being  explained,  he  request- 
ed that  the  two  treaties  should  be  read,  and  al- 
though it  appeared  that  they  were  word  for  word 
the  same,  he  intimated,  notwithstanding,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  articles  had  undergone  some  change, 
and  said  that  neither  he  nor  his  council  could 
understand  them.  He  complained  that  the  captur- 
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ed  brig,  (which  was  carried  into  Carthagena,  and 
was  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities.)  had  not 
been  restored  to  him,  agreeably  to  the  stipulation 
in  the  treaty,  and  that  presents  had  been  promised 
him,  which  he  had  not  received,  and  concluded 
by  observing,  that  the  Americans  were  unworthy  of 
his  confidence. — The  negociation  was  here  ended  ; 
but  the  next  day  Mr.  Shaier  requested  another 
audience  with  the  Dey,  which  was  refused  ; he 
had,  however,  an  interview  with  the  prime  minister, 
whose  conduct  and  language  were  very  insulting, 
and  by  whom  the  treaty  was  returned.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  most  advisable 
for  the  consul  to  withdraw,  and  he  accordingly  took 
up  his  residence  on  board  the  frigate  United 
States. 

After  four  days’  negociation,  under  the  protection 
of  a white  flag,  the  dispute  was  so  far  arranged,  that 
the  Dey  re-acknowledged  the  treaty,  and  promis- 
ed to  wait  until  instructions  could  be  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  relative 
o the  points  in  dispute.  The  attitude  assumed 
by  our  squadron,  although  small,  and  the  exalted 
opinion  which  the  Dey  entertained  of  the  desper- 
ate bravery  of  our  seamen,  induced  him  to  agree 
lo  this  measure.  The  fears  of  the  Dey  were  not 
removed  by  the  fair  words  of  the  British,  who, 
whilst  at  Algiers,  told  him  that  the  Americans 
had  neither  ships  nor  money.”— This  expression 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  by  the  prime  minister, 
to  Mr.  Shaier ; but  the  Dey  knew  too  well  from 
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past  events,  the  consequences  of  hostilities  with 
the  United  States,  to  believe  it. 

Soon  after  these  events,  the  Spanish  returned 
the  brig  and  crew  in  dispute,  representing  to  the 
Dey,  however,  that  she  was  given  to  him  as  a pre- 
sent from  their  Sovereign , and  that  the  circumstance 
would  not  at  all  effect  his  claim  upon  the  United 
States.  The  squadron  left  Algiers,  and  sailed  for 
Barcelona,  excepting  the  John  Adams,  which  re- 
turned-to  the  United  States. 

Whilst  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  month  of 
September,  an  unhappy  controversy  arose  between 
Commodore  Perry  and  John  Heath,  Captain  of 
Marines  on  board  the  Java.  It  is  not  our  intention* 
to  go  into  a very  particular  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  unfortunate  dispute  ; much  less  to 
attempt  to  give  the  transaction  any  colouring 
which  truth  and  justice  would  not  warrant.  This 
work  is  not  intended  to  be  an  eulogy  upon  Com- 
modore Perry,  but  a faithful  history  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  so  far  as  they  are  deemed  of  any  interest 
to  the  public,  or  of  any  importance  in  appreciating 
his  character.  In  doing  this,  it  is  but  just  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  formed  sentiments  of  re- 
spect for  the  character,  and  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  Perry,  which  we  did  not  entertain  at 
the  time  we  engaged  in  the  undertaking.  But  to 
suppose  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  acted  indiscreetly,  intemperately, 
or  mistakenly,  would  be  to  suppose  him  to  have 
been  perfect  ; or  that  he  wras  something  more 
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than  man . For  we  are  almost  every  day  con- 
vinced, either  from  experience  or  observation, 
that  “ to  err  is  human.”  This  is  the  nature  of 
man  ; it  results  from  the  constitution  and  struc- 
ture of  his  faculties,  and  the  limited  means  of  his 
knowledge. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Perry  to 
CommodoreChauncey, senior  officer  and  command- 
er of  the  squadron,  requesting  an  enquiry  into 
his  conduct,  contains  a history  of  the  quarrel,  as 
well  as  Perry’s  explanations,  and  suggestions  tend- 
ing to  justify  his  conduct. 

United  States ) Ship  Java , Tunis  Bay , Oct . 8th , 1816. 

Sir- -I  am  under  the  painful  necessity  of  inform- 
ing you  of  a circumstance,  and  of  detailing  to  you 
the  causes  which  led  to  an  event  of  a very  unpleas- 
ant  nature. 

The  apparent  violation  of  the  laws  of  my  country, 
which  may  be  imputed  to  me,  in  my  having  offered 
personal  violence  to  the  Captain  of  the  Marine 
guard  of  this  ship,  I trust  will  be  in  a great  measure 
extenuated  by  the  consideration  that,  although  I do 
not  absolutely  defend  this  mode  of  redress,  yet  I 
insist  the  consequences  were  produced  by  a suffi- 
cient provocation. 

The  general  deportment  of  Captain  Heath  to- 
wards me,  so  contrary  to  the  usual  address  of  my 
officers,  and  moreover,  his  marked  insolence  to  me 
in  many  instances,  induced  me  to  believe,  that  his 
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conduct  proceeded  from  a premeditated  deter- 
mination to  insult  me  on  every  occasion. 

His  palpable  neglect  of  duty  on  several  im- 
portant emergencies,  together  with  the  usual  indo- 
lence and  inattention  to  the  calls  of  his  office,  made 
it  a desirable  object  with  me  to  solicit  his  removal 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  not  only  to  obtain 
a more  active  and  vigilant  officer,  but  to  save  him 
the  rigorous  severity  of  a court  martial. 

I now,  sir,  narrate  to  you,  the  circumstances 
which  have  thus  compelled  me  to  address  you. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  September  last, 
while  this  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  the  barbour  of  Mes- 
sina, two  of  her  marines  deserted,  hy  jumping 
overboard  and  swimming  on  shore.  Informed  of 
the  fact,  Captain  Heath,  as  their  commanding 
officer,  was  immediately  sent  for  and  acquainted 
therewith,  but  he  refused  to  go  on  deck,  alledging 
as  a reason  therefor,  the  subterfuge  of  indisposition. 

I then  repeated  the  order  for  him  to  come  on 
deck,  and  muster  the  marines.  This  duty  he  ex- 
ecuted in  so  careless  and  indifferent  a manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  neglected  to  report  to  me  until 
called  by  me,  and  requested  so  to  do,  that  (con- 
scious that  such  an  occasion  ought  to  animate  the 
most  careless  and  inattentive  officer,  to  decision 
and  promptitude,)  1 w as  induced  from  such  a mani- 
fest neglect  of  duty,  to  say  to  him,  “ that  he  might 
go  below,  and  should  do  no  more  duty  on  board 
the  Java.’9 
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On  the  evening  of  the  18th  September,  head* 
dressed  to  me  a letter,  written  by  himself,  which 
he  caused  to  be  laid  on  the  table  in  the  cabin,  and 
which  I received  at  a very  late  hour.  This  letter 
being  couched  in  language  which  1 deemed  in- 
decorous and  disrespectful,  I sent  for  him  and 
demanded  why  he  thus  addressed  me,  and  particu- 
larly why  he  had  selected  a time  so  obviously  im- 
proper. He  immediately  assumed  a manner  so 
highly  irritating  and  contemptuous,  that  1 believed 
it  my  duty  to  arrest  him,  (after  having  expressed 
to  him  my  indignation  at  such  conduct)  and  for 
this  purpose  sent  for  the  2d  marine  officer,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  him  to  be  silent.  In  utter  dis 
regard  of  this  order,  though  repeatedly  warned  of 
the  consequences  of  his  disobedience,  he  persever- 
ed in  the  same  irritating  tone  and  manner,  until 
at  length,  after  reiterating  attempts  to  effect  his 
silence,  I gave  him  a blow.  Frequent  outrage 
added  to  frequent  insult,  provoked  this  disagreea- 
ble consequence. 

Mortified,  that  I should  so  far  forget  myself , as 
to  raise  my  arm  against  any  officer  holding  a corn* 
mission  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever improper  his  conduct  might  have  been,  and 
however  just  the  cause,  I immediately,  in  conformi- 
ty to  this  principle,  offered  to  make  such  an 
apology  as  should  be  proper  for  both  : this  proposal 
was  refused,  which  precluded  the  necessity  of  any 
further  overtures.  The  offer  was  consonant  to  the 
views  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of 
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the  squadron,  after  their  being  made  fully  acquaint^ 
ed  with  every  particular. 

From  my  having  been  educated  in  the  strictest 
discipline  of  the  navy  , in  which,  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  a superior  was  instilled  into  my  mind  as  a 
fundamental  and  leading  principle,  and  from  a natu- 
ral disposition  to  chastise  insolence  and  imperti- 
nence, immediately  when  offered  me,  even  in 
private  life,  must  be  inferred  the  burst  of  indignant 
feeling,  which  prompted  me  to  inflict  personal 
satisfaction  on  an  officer  who  thus  daringly  out- 
raged the  vital  interests  of  the  service  in  my  own 
person, 

I have  thus  gone  through  this  unpleasant  recital 
with  as  much  candor  and  conciseness  as  possible, 
i might  indeed  detail  to  you  other  acts  of  delinquen- 
cy in  this  officer,  but  I will  not  further  weary  you 
with  the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  affair, 
hut  confine  myself  to  the  request,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  order  a court  of  inquiry  or  court  martial, 
as  you  may  see  fit,  to  examine  into  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  seeming  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the 
navy. 

After  eighteen  years  of  important  and  arduous 
services  in  the  cause  of  my  country,  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  I have  any  disposition  to  infringe 
that  discipline,  which  is  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  the  navy  ; and  to  prevent  any  intention  being 
falsely  ascribed  to  me,  I beg  you  will  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  request,  that  the  navy,  as 
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well  as  my  country,  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  integ- 
rity of  my  motives. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  O.  H.  PERRY. 

To  Isaac  Chauncey , Esq.  Commodore , 

After  a careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  this  affair,  so  far  as  they  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  martial  which  tried  the  two  officers,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that,  as  is  the  ca>e  in  most  other 
personal  quarrels,  both  parties  were  somewhat  to 
blame,  and  that  the  conduct  of  each  proceeded  in  a 
great  measure , from  mistaken  and  erroneous  im- 
pressions, as  to  the  motives  and  behaviour  of  the 
other . 

That  Perry’s  conduct  on  the  18th  September, 
when  on  receiving  Captain  Heath’s  letter,  he 
ordered  him  into  his  cabin,  was  intemperate,  and 
particularly,  that,  in  offering  personal  violence  tq 
Captain  Heath,  it  was  unjustifiable,  all  will  per- 
haps admit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  either  had, 
or  supposed  he  had,  a very  great  provocation* 
which  produced  such  a “burst  of  indignant  feel= 
ing,”  as  to  deprive  reason  of  its  dominion.  Wheth- 
er Captain  Heath  intended  to  insult  his  superior 
officer,  is,  we  are  iduced  to  believe,  uncertain,  and 
whether  his  demeanor  was  such  as  would  have 
produced  this  impression  upon  the  mind  of  every 
23* 
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person,  is  perhaps  equally  questionable ; but  that 
it  produced  this  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Per- 
ry, vve  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
To  believe  the  contrary  of  this,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  this  act  of  violence  and  tyranny,  was 
committed  from  mere  wantonness  ; a supposition 
which  the  general  character  of  Perry,  and  the  con- 
duct  of  his  whole  life,  forbids* 

His  situation,  therefore,  was  extremely  critical, 
and  peculiarly  calculated  to  awaken  every  latent 
feeling  of  indignation.  However  the  feet  might 
have  been,  he  considered  that  a direct  and  intention- 
al personal  insult,  was  offered  him  by  an  inferior 
officer,  under  his  immediate  command.  That  this 
should  have  produced  a burst  of  indignant  feel- 
ing, and  even  that  it  should  have  induced  an 
officer,  especially  one  who  had  “ been  educated 
in  the  strictest  discipline  of  the  navy,  in  which  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  a superior,  was  instilled 
into  his  mind  as  a leading  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,” to  repel  the  daring  outrage  upon  the  spot, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  a matter  of  surprise. 

'Although  vve  have  placed  this  affair  in  the  light 
we  have,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
court  martial  which  examined  intothe  conduct  of 
Captain  Heath,  found  him  guilty  of  “ disrespectful, 
insolent,  and  contemptuous  conduct,  towards  Cap- 
tain Perry,  his  superior  officer  and  also  of  disobe- 
dience of  his  orders.  Perry  was  found  guilty  of 
having  used  improper  language,  and  of  striking 
Captain  Heath. 
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In  these  remarks,  intended  to  extenuate,  not  to 
say  justify,  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Perry,  we 
have  considered  the  conduct  of  Captain  Heath  in 
a less  culpable  light  than  it  was  exhibited  by  the 
decision  of  the  court  martial  ; not  deeming  it 
material,  as  it  respects  Perry’s  vindication,  wheth 
er  Captain  Heath  did  intentionally  insult  him,  or 
whether  from  what  had  previously  occurred,  and 
his  demeanor  at  the  time,  Perry  supposed  that  he 
intended  to  insult  him,  and  viewed  his  conduct  in 
lhat  light.  Was  it  necessary  to  say  more  upon 
this  subject,  it  might  be  observed  that  the  general 
character  of  Perry,  was  such  as  to  effectually 
shield  it  from  any  imputation  of  unprovoked  vio 
lence,  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  conduct.  He  was, 
during  his  whole  life,  remarkable  for  his  modest 
deportment,  for  the  affability  of  his  manners,  and 
for  his  mild  and  unassuming  conduct.  And  although 
we  would  not  entirely  justify  his  conduct,  on  this 
occasion,  yet  there  is  something  in  it  not  only  free 
from  blame,  but  highly  meritorious.  The  man  of 
real  worth  and  virtue,  often  appears  lovely  even 
n his  faults.  These  frequently  appear  like  a veil 
thrown  over  his  virtues,  which,  although  it  may 
obscure  their  brilliancy,  gives  them  a novel,  and 
often  a more  interesting  character,  from  their  being 
seen  through  a different  medium.  Not  only  do 
the  different  colours  appear  the  most  brilliant  when 
contrasted  with  each  other,  but  the  richest  lustre 
is  usually  produced  by  a proper  admixture  of  “ light 
and  shade  ” 
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If  to  “-err  is  human,”  it  is  equally  true,  that  to 
u forgive  is  dm In  the  transaction  of  winch 
we  have  been  sp^  aking.  if  Perry,  from  a combina- 
tion of  extraordinary  circumstances,  was  betrayed 
into  and  intemperate  and  improper  act,  he  was 
prompt  and  ready  to  offer  satisfaction  for  it. 
Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, in  other  respects,  it  must,  we  believe, 
be  admitted  that  in  this  particular.  Perry  had  an 
evident  advantage  over  his  opponent.  His  con- 
duct after  the  occurrence,  was  conciliatory  and 
honourable.  Although  conscious  of  having  been 
grossly  provoked,  he  promptly  offered  to  make  an 
honourable  apology  to  Captain  Heath  for  the  ag- 
gression on  his  part.  This,  although  repeated 
as:d  submitted  in  writing,  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  having  again  evinced  a dis- 
position to  disregard  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Commodore  Decatur,  it  wag 
thought  advisable  to  compel  him  to  recognise,  more 
distinctly,  the  principles  of  that  treaty.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  25th  December,  (1816,)  Com- 
modore Chauncey  concluded  another  treaty  with 
the  Dey,  which  was  not  only  formed  upon  the 
same  basis,  hut  comprised  all  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  former  treaty,  differing  from  that  only 
in  some  unimportant  particulars.  Information  of 
this  event  was  immediately  communicated  by  Com- 
modore Chauncey,  to  the  several  American  consuls 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  that  our  relations 
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with  the  other  Barbary  powers  remained  undis- 
turbed, so  that  the  American  commerce  had  noth- 
ing to  apprehend  from  the  cruisers  of  any  of  those 
powers. 

After  these  events,  the  Java,  and  the  Ontario 
sloop  of  war,  sailed  for  the  United  States,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  at  Port  Mahon.  The  Java 
arrived  at  Newport,  early  in  March,  (1817,)  bear- 
ing dispatches  from  Commodore  Chauncey.  The 
Ontario,  commanded  by  Captain  Downes,  arrived 
at  Annapolis. 

After  bis  return,  Commodore  Perry  remained  at 
Newport,  and  in  June  following,  in  conjunction 
with  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  Captain  Evans, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  survey  and  examine  the  harbour  of  New- 
port, with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of 
the  place  for  a naval  depot,  dockyard,  &c.  which 
the  government  contemplated  to  establish,  several 
other  harbours  having  been  examined  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Perry  retired  from  the 
command  of  the  Java,  on  which  occasion  the  of- 
ficers of  that  ship  presented  him  an  address,  con- 
taining the  most  flattering  testimony  of  the  affection 
and  respect  which  they  felt  for  their  commander* 
Was  any  wanted,  this  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  Perry,  during  the  voyage  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an, had  not,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  beet 
guilty  of  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  conduct.  On 
leaving  the  Java,  he  resumed  the  command  on  the 
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Newport  station,  in  which  he  continued  during  this, 
and  a part  of  the  following  year. 

We  have  now  to  notice  an  occurrence  which 
grew  out  of,  and  which  terminated  the  misunder- 
standing between  Commodore  Perry  and  Captain 
Heath.  Early  in  October,  1818,  Captain  Heath 
visited  Rhode-lsland,  from  whence  he  forwarded 
to  Commodore  Perry  a communication,  demand- 
ing what  is  called  honourable  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  he  claimed  to  have  received  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  object  of  Captain  Heath’s  visit,  and 
communication,  being  ascertained,  the  authorities 
of  the  state  interfered,  and  prevented  a meeting. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Commodore  Perry  agreed 
to  go  on  to  Washington  on  the  10th  of  October, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Captain  Heath  the  satis- 
faction which  he  demanded.  The  following  note, 
which  wras  endorsed  on  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ment relative  to  the  meeting,  explains  Perry’s 
views  upon  the  subject  : — 

“ Captain  Perry  desires  it  to  be  explicitly  under- 
stood, that  in  according  to  Captain  Heath  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  he  had  demanded,  he  has  been 
influenced  entirely  by  a sense  of  what  he  considers 
due  from  him,  as  an  atonement  to  the  violated 
rules  of  the  service,  and  not  by  any  considerations 
of  the  claims  which  Captain  Heath  may  have  for 
making  such  a demand,  which  he  totally  denies,  as 
such  claims  have  been  forfeited  by  the  measures  of 
a public  character,  which  Captain  Heath  has 
adopted  towards  him.  If,  therefore,  the  civil. 
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authority  should  produce  an  impossibility  of  meet- 
ing at  the  time  and  place  designed,  which  he  will 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent,  he  will  consider 
himself  absolutely  exonerated  from  any  responsi- 
bility to  Captain  Heath,  touching  their  present 
cause  of  difference.” 

This  was  sigued  by  the  seconds  of  the  tws 
parties.  Previously  to  this  time,  in  January,  1818, 
Perry  addressed  a letter  to  Commodore  Decatur, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  same  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  note  ; that  although  he 
considered  from  the  course  Captain  Heath  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  he  was  absolved  from 
all  accountability  to  him  ; yet  inasmuch  as  in  a 
moment  of  irritation,  produced  by  strong  provoca- 
tion, he  had  raised  his  hand  against  a person  hon- 
oured with  a commission,  he  had  determined, 
upon  mature  reflection,  that  in  case  he  should  be 
called  on  by  Captain  Heath,  to  give  him  a meeting, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  return  his  (ire,  as  the  meeting  would,  on  his 
part,  be  entirely  as  an  atonement  for  the  violated 
rules  of  the  service — And  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
quested Commodore  Decatur  to  serve  as  his  friend, 
in  case  he  should  be  called  out.  Such  were  the 
circumstances,  on  the  part  of  Perry,  under  which 
this  meeting  took  place. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  the 
parties  and  their  friends,  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
and  from  thence  to  New* York,  or  its  vicinity. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  on 
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the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson,  where  Captain 
Perry  received  the  fire  of  Captain  Heath,  without 
returning  it , when  Commodore  Decatur  immedi- 
ately stepped  forward  and  declared  that  Commo- 
dore Perry  came  to  the  ground  with  a determination 
not  to  return  the  fire  of  Captain  Heath  ; in  proof  of 
which  he  read  the  letter  from  Commodore  Perry, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  concluded 
by  observing,  that  he  presumed  the  party  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved,  was  satisfied.  Captain  Heath 
acquiesced  in  this  opinion,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  injury  he  had  deceived  from  Captain  Perry 
was  atoned  for.  The  parties  then  returned  to 
the  city  of  New-York. 

In  this  affair,  which  terminated  the  unfortunate 
dispute  between  Commodore  Perry  and  Captain 
Heath,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of 
Perry  was  honourable  and  magnanimous,  and  was 
it  not  for  the  objection  which  is  justly  felt  to  the 
practice  of  duelling,  in  all  and  every  shape,  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  highest  admira- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  view  taken  of  this 
subject  by  Commodore  Perry,  was  incorrect,  as  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that,  because  a valuable 
officer,  in  a moment  of  irritation,  has  violated  the 
rules  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  employed,  this 
circumstance  can  justify  him  in  jeopardising  his 
own  life,  thus  disregarding  the  principles  of  self- 
preservation,  which  the  God  of  nature  has  implant- 
ed in  man,  for  the  wisest  of  purposes  ; and  much 
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less  can  1 perceive  why  his  thus  jeopardising  his 
life,  which  might  forever  deprive  his  country  of  his 
services,  should  be  considered  as  an  atonement  for 
the  offence.  The  abhorrence  with  which  1 view 
this  barbarous  practice,  which  seems  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  present  day  as  a precious  relic 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  former  times,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  feudal  institutions  of  Europe,  is  such, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  considerit  as  justifiable 
under  any  circumstances.  Yet  all  perhaps,  will 
admit,  that  with  those  who  make  arms  their  profes- 
sion^ the  practice  of  duelling  is  more  excusable 
than  with  any  others;  as  with  them  their  profes- 
sional character  must  be  maintained,  not  only  free 
from  dishonour,  but  free  from  suspicion. 

Although  the  soundness  of  this  principle  will  not 
be  disputed,  yet  this  does  not  justify  the  practice 
of  duelling  among  military  men  ; as  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate,  that  their  honour,  or 
professional  character,  cannot  be  preserved  in  any 
other  way  ; a proposition,  which  we  apprehend^ 
cannot  be  supported.  Yet  the  difference  between 
the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  who 
resorts  to  this  honourable  mode  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction for  a real  or  supposed  injury,  and  that  of 
any  other  person,  who  attempts  to  redress  his 
wrongs  in  the  sancjp  barbarous  way,  is  certainly 
very  great,  and  the  former  much  less  criminah 
But  this  case  of  Perry’s  is  no  ordinary  meeting 
between  two  military  men  ; but  presents  entirely 
different  features. 
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Perry  was  not  only  free  from  blame,  as  it  re- 
spects the  challenge,  but  he  consented  to  the 
meeting,  only  upon  the  principle  that  he  should  not 
return  the  fire  of  his  antagonist.  The  meeting 
therefore  wanted  one  of  the  essential  features  of  a 
duel,  in  which  the  parties  mutually  jeopardise  each 
other’s  lives  ; and  not  only  expose  their  own,  but 
are  liable  to  stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  a 
fellow  mortal. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  consequen- 
ces of  barbarous  practice,  or  the  practicability  of 
suppressing  it,  in  the  army  and  navy  ; yet  we 
cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  make  an  effort  to  accom- 
plish this  important  object.  The  last  victim  to 
this  practice,  the  gallant  Decatur,  the  bravest  and 
the  noblest  of  Columbia’s  sons,  whose  life  was  an 
uninterrupted  career  of  glory,  produced  a strong 
sensation  throughout  the  United  States,  which  it  is 
hoped,  may  in  some  measure  compensate  for  the 
loss  the  country  sustained,  by  occasioning  the 
adoption  of  such  regulations  in  the  army  and  navy, 
as  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  like  evils. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  commodore  Perry  was 
ordered  on  an  expedition  to  South  America;  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  he  sailed  from  Norfolk, Vir* 
ginia,  with  the  John  Adams  ship  of  war,  and  the 
schooner  Nonsuch,  for  Angostura,  on  the  river 
Orinoco,  the  capital  of  the  Venezuelan  republic. 
He  arrived  at  the  river  Orinoco  on  the  13th  of  July, 
having  experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  its 
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mouth,  which  is  laid  down  differently  in  different 
charts,  and  not  correctly  in  any  in  the  United  States, 
it  being  little  known  in  this  country  ; like  most  of 
the  great  rivers  in  South  America,  the  Orinoco 
has  a bar  at  its  mouth,  over  which  vessels  drawing 
more  than  16  feet  of  water,  cannot  pass.  Here  a 
pilot  was  procured,  who  was  brought  on  board  by 
the  native  Indians  in  their  canoes,  who  were  en- 
tirely naked,  and  appeared  to  be  a miserable  but 
inoffensive  race  of  beings,  greatly  inferior  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  Nonsuch  only,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  the  John  Adams  being  left 
behind. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  Orinoco,  for 
200  miles  from  its  mouth  is  uninhabited,  owing 
to  the  serious  inundations  to  which  it  is  subjected  $ 
its  banks  however,  are  covered  with  live  oak, 
mahogany,  cocoa-nut,  and  various  other  tropica! 
trees.  The  country  further  up  is  covered  with 
forests,  the  soil  very  rich  and  well  adapted  to  Indian 
corn,  tobacco,  and  the  various  tropical  productions. 
The  depth  of  the  river  was  so  great,  and  extending 
so  nearly  to  the  shore,  that  the  Nonsuch  was  some- 
times tied  to  a tree,  when  the  men  could  jump 
ashore  on  dry  land.  Before  you  come  to  the  Spanish 
settlement,  is  an  Indian  village,  called  Sanchopan, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  represented 
to  be  a place  of  considerable  size,  and  a handsome 
town,  its  streets  being  regularly  laid  out.  Its 
buildings  are  constructed  of  clay  and  palmetto 
leaves.  The  Indians,  particularly  those  in  the 
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interior,  are  harmless  and  inoffensive,  fond  of  rum 
and  tobacco  — They  have  great  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, and  in  the  interior,  are  completely  in  a state 
of  nature.  About  thirty  miles  above  the  Indian 
town  of  Sanchopan,  is  the  village  of  Baranchas, 
comprising  a dozen  houses,  and  was  then  the  ren- 
dezvous for  the  patriot  forces  on  the  river,  which 
consisted  of  four  gun  boats,  each  manned  with  fifty 
men,  and  carrying  one  gun.  Here  the  Nonsuch 
was  boarded  by  Commodore  Padisea,  the  comman- 
der  of  the  station.  Farther  up  the  river  is  Guy- 
ana, being  one  hundred  miles  below  Angostura  ; it 
contains  more  than  fifty  houses,  which  are  thatched 
and  painted  fed.  Here  there  are  some  fortifica- 
tions 5 a fort  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  mount- 
ing 5 guns,  and  a castle  on  its  summit,  with  four. 
Their  position  is  good,  and  if  properly  manned  and 
kept  in  repair,  might  effectually  command  the 
river ; but  at  this  time,  their  situation  was  such 
that  they  might  have  been  taken  by  an  inconsider-  * 
able  force.  The  next  town  up  the  river,  and 
which  is  the  first  below  Angostura,  is  St.  Michael, 
containing  about  twenty  houses,  built  on  a site  one 
mile  back  from  the  river.  On  arriving  at  Angos- 
tura, the  Nonsuch  fired  a salute  of  18  guns,  to 
which  the  town  returned  twenty-one.  Commo- 
dore Perry  and  his  suit  went  ashore,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Vice-President,  who  received  them 
with  great  politeness  and  attention. 

As  this  country  is  rising  into  importance  in  a po- 
litical point  of  view,  and  we  trust  will  shortly  in  a 
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commercial  one,  every  information  with  respect  to 
it,  whether  political,  geographical  or  commercial 
cannot  but  be  interesting  ; more  especially  as  there 
is  in  general,  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  the 
geography  of  the  country,  and  its  political  affairs, 
a great  deficiency  of  knowledge.  This  is  owing  to 
various  causes,  but  principally  to  the  want  of  inter- 
course, which,  where  it  exists,  not  only  serves  to 
furnish  information,  but  to  excite  and  maintain  in 
the  public  mind,  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  with  which  it  subsists. 

Such  has  been  and  still  is  the  state  of  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  in  Europe,  particularly 
those  of  England,  France,  and  some  others,  that 
as  it  respects  foreign  affairs,  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  those 
nations.  Most  of  us  take  a lively  interest,  not  onty 
in  their  politics,  but  in  all  their  concerns.  This 
cannot  be  a matter  of  surprise  with  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  and 
who  consider  that  circumstances  form  the  charac- 
ter not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  communities. 

As  long  as  a large  proportion  of  our  clothing,  and, 
of  the  implements  used  in  the  common  arts  of 
society,  are  the  products  of  European  industry, 
and  numerous  classes  of  our  citizens  are  employed 
in  importing,  storing,  transporting,  vending,  and 
distributing  the  same,  many  of  whom  make  for- 
tunes thereby,  (but  of  late  it  is  believed  more  have 
lost  them,)  sq  long  it  may  be  calculated  that  the 
24* 
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affairs  of  Europe  will,  as  it  respects  foreign  coun- 
tries, almost  exclusively  occupy  the  attention  of 
our  citizens.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  an- 
other equally,  if  not  more  important,  than  any 
oive  which  has  been  noticed  ; the  importation  of 
literature,  or  books,  which,  however,  applies  more 
particularly  to  England. 

From  these  considerations  it  cannot  be  a matter 
of  surprise  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  constanly 
casting  their  eyes  across  the  Atlantic — And  it  can- 
not be  a matter  of  surprise  that,  with  foreign  man- 
ufactures and  foreign  literature,  we  have  imported 
many  ideas,  foreign  to  our  republican  institutions* 
and  hostile  to  that  happy  simplicity  of  manners  and 
of  life  upon  which  the  preservation  of  these  insti- 
tutions essentially  depend.  But  at  the  present 
time  the  spirit  of  the  country  seems  to  be  awaked, 
and  its  true  interests  to  be  better  understood. 
The  want  of  a foreign  market  for  our  bread  stuffs, 
provision,  and  other  agricultural  staples,  together 
with  the  general  distress  and  impoverishment  of 
the  country,  from  the  excessive  importation  of  for- 
eign fabrics  cannot,  it  is  believed,  fail  of  giving  a 
strong  impulse  to  home  manufactures  and  indus* 
try. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  which  will 
result  from  this,  will  be  the  influence  which  it 
cannot  fail  of  having  upon  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  Whatever  effects  the  amount  and 
description  of  the  exports  or  imports  of  a country, 
in  the  same  ratio  effects  its  commercial  relations 
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New  exports  require  new  markets.  The  extension 
of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  will 
greatly  vary  the  character  of  its  exports,  and  im- 
ports, and  consequently  essentially  effect  its  com- 
mercial relations  ; and  the  independence  of  the  se- 
veral provinces  of  South  America,  which,  as  it  res- 
pects the  commercial  world,  is  like  the  creation  of 
a new  continent,  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
same  result.  If  the  newly  established  governments 
in  South  America  maintain  their  independence,  of 
which  now  we  have  no  apprehensions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  our  commercial  relations  with 
that  country  will  become  important.  But  it  is  no 
merely  commercial  relations  which  we  ought  to 
contemplate  to  maintain  with  South  America. 
These  two  continents  of  the  new  world,  being 
alike  remote  from,  and  no  way  concerned  in  the 
politics  of  Europe,  from  whence  proceed  their 
numerous  wars  ; enjoying  the  blessings  of  a free 
government,  and  being  alike  interested  in  defend- 
ing the  fundamental  principle  of  civil  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man,  ought  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
the  most  cordial  and  friendly  political  relations. 
Both  commercial  and  political  considerations, 
therefore,  render  it  important  for  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
country  and  the  political  affairs  of  South  America. 
But  the  nature  of  this  work,  if  we  possessed  the 
materials,  would  not  admit  of  our  going  into  this 
subject.  We  will,  however,  give  a concise  view 
of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  the  country  bordering 
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upon  it,  and  a brief  notice  of  some  of  the  leading 
political  events  of  the  Republic  of  Venezeula. 

The  Orinoco  is  a river  of  great  extent  and  mag- 
nitude, being,  as  it  respects  the  rivers  of  South 
America,  inferior  in  point  of  size  only  to  the  ma- 
jestic rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plate.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes,  and 
after  running  about  1200  miles  in  a north  easterly 
direction,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic,  at 
about  nine  degrees  north  latitude,  forming  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  vallies  in  the  world.. 
This  interesting  vale,  comprises  immense  tr  actso 
alluvial,  affording  extensive  resources  for  agricultu- 
ral and  commercial  opulence,  which,  however,  in 
a great  measure  remain  to  be  developed.  The 
Orinoco  possesses  almost  unrivalled  navigable 
advantages,  sloops  ascending  as  far  up  as  Angostura, 
more  than  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  smaller 
vessels  and  boats  several  hundred  miles  farther. 
The  most  extraordinary  characteristic  of  this  river, 
is  its  astonishing  inundations,  which  almost  stagger 
belief.  These  inundations  extend  GOO  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  are  said  to  cover  a dis 
trict  of  country  from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  in  width. 
For  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
country  is  so  generally  level,  that  the  inundations 
render  it  uninhabitable  ; but  further  up  there  are 
elevated  sections  which  avoid  the  inundations. 
These  astonishing  freshets,  during  which  the  river 
becomes  a vast  inland  sea,  usually  commence  in 
April,  and  continue  to  August.  They  are  most 
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extensive  above  Angostura.  The  borders  of  the 
river,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  being  inundated  for 
this  lengthy  period,  acquire  an  inexhaustible  fertil- 
ity.— The  country  lying  on  the  south  of  the  Orin- 
oco, has  heretofore  been  denominated  Spanish 
Guyana,  and  is  of  great  extent,  being  nearly  1200 
miles  in  length,  and  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth,  and  although  extremely 
fertile,  and  possessing  an  admirable  climate,  it  has 
a population  of  only  about  34,000  souls.  This 
fertile  and  interesting  country  was  a Spanish  Pro- 
vince, attached  to  the  Captain  Generalship  of 
Carraccas,  until  1817,  when  it  was  conquered  and 
emancipated  by  the  patriotic  Boliver,  the  Wash- 
ington of  South  America.  It  has  since  been  annex- 
ed to  the  Republic  of  Venezeula,  which  for  nine 
years,  has  maintained  a desperate  and  apparently 
unequal  contest,  with  the  most  despotic  and  san- 
guinary government  that  ever  disgraced  the  page  of 
history,  for  the  defence  of  its  rights  and  indepen- 
dence. Since  the  emancipation  of  Guyana,  its 
capital,  Angostura  has  been  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Venezeulean  Republic,  and  seems  destined 
to  become  the  cradle  of  the  Independence  of  Ven- 
ezeula and  New-Granada,  as  at  this  place  the  inde- 
fatigable Boliver  has  concentrated,  and  thence  led 
forth  his  hardy  bands,  consisting  of  natives  and 
foreigners,  who,  from  a spirit  of  adventure  or  pat- 
riotism, embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican patriots,  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  brethren, 
and  to  put  down  the  authority  of  Spain  ; and  hath 
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finally,  by  a perseverance  almost  unexampled,  and 
the  smiles  of  Providence,  succeeded  in  rescuing  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  from  the  tyrannical 
colonial  dominion  of  Spain,  and  from  the  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary  power  of  that  sanguinary  mon- 
ster, the  ruthless  and  blood-stained  Morillo. 

Angostura  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  than  300  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation,  having  for  its  site  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill.  It  is  built  of  brick,  the  houses 
being  one  story  high,  with  tiled  roofs  and  wooden 
gratings,  instead  of  paned  windows,  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  cold.  The  town  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  a considerable  proportion  of 
which  are  creoles,  and  the  residue  Spaniards  and 
Europeans.  Since  the  place  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Patriots,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
in  which  the  country  is  engaged,  its  commerce  has 
considerably  declined.  What  there  is,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  consist 
of  mules,  cattle,  hides,  tallow7,  jerked  beef,  &c.5 
and  the  imports,  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  of  eve- 
ry description. 

From  the  extensive  and  fertile  country  which 
communicates  with  Angostura,  and  from  the  facili- 
ty of  its  intercourse  with  the  West-Indies  and  the 
Atlantic,  it  cannot  fail,  with  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  a good  government,  of  becoming  a great  and 
flourishing  commercial  town.  There  is  a great 
want  of  enterprising  merchants,  and  of  commercial 
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Capital.  At  the  time  the  Nonsuch  was  there, 
goods  of  every  description  were  extremely  high  ; 
flour  commanded  twenty  dollars  per  barrel.  The 
vast  regions  of  alluvial,  serve  as  pastures  after  the 
freshets  subside,  for  the  immense  droves  of  wild 
cattle  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The 
hunting  and  catching  wild  cattle  and  mules,  is  a 
trade,  and  those  engaged  in  it  become  astonish- 
ingly expert  horsemen.  The  cattle  of  the  country 
are  very  large  and  the  horses  beautiful  animals. 

In  1811,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  coun 
try  which  is  now  called  Venezeula,  threw  off  (he 
Spanish  yoke  and  declared  itself  independent, 
which,  with  considerable  difficulty,  it  maintained 
until  1815,  previously  to  which  a spirit  of  revolu- 
tion and  resistance  to  Spanish  colonial  despotism, 
had  extended  to  the  adjoining  Province  of  New- 
Granada.  In  1815  and  1816,  a considerable  part 
both  of  Venezeula  and  New-Granada,  was  recon- 
quered by  the  Spanish  General  Morillo.  In  1817 
the  spirit  of  independence  disclosed  itself  again, 
with  a more  extensive  impulse  and  effect,  and  the 
following  year  a systematic  republican  government 
was  established  at  Angostura,  with  Boliver  at  its 
head,  being  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  Republic.  Since  that  period, 
a regular  government  has  been  maintained  and 
duly  administered,  to  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  have  sent  several  missions,  one  in 
1818,  and  that  of  Commodore  Perry  in  1819,  here 
noticed. 
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Perry,  as  we  have  already  Suggested,  was  re* 
ceived  with  great  attention  at  Angostura,  On  the 
14th  August,  a few  days  after  his  arrival,  he,  with 
all  the  officers  of  the  Nonsuch,  received  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  Vice-President.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  being  Sunday,  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  was  adopted  and  signed,  amidst 
the  discharge  of  cannon.  Its  principles  are  more 
energetic,  and  its  provisions  more  aristecratical 
than  those  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
although  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  condition 
of  the  country  required.  The  naval  force  of  the 
Republic  at  that  time  was  about  twenty  vessels, 
consisting  of  brigs,  schooners  and  gun  boats. 

Commodore  Perry  adjusted  his  business  with 
the  Venezeulean  government  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, when  he  proceeded  down  the  river  in  a 
tender,  the  schooner  Nonsuch  having  previously 
gone  down.  He  was  in  good  health  when  he  left 
Angostura,  but  received  a slight  attack  of  a fever  at 
the  bar  of  the  river.  Here  he  embarked  on  board 
the  schooner  Nonsuch,  which  proceeded  for  Port 
Spain,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  whither  the  John 
Adams  had  previously  gone.  After  Commodore 
Perry  entered  on  board  the  Nonsuch,  his  fever 
rapidly  increased,  and  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
exertions  were  made  to  shorten  the  voyage  and 
hasten  his  arrival  ai  Port  Spain,  wnere  every 
assistance  could  have  been  procured,  and  everj 
convenience  enjoyed,  they  were  upwards  of.  five 
days  on  the  passage.  As  soon  as  the  Nonsuch 
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anchored  in  the  gulf,  at  which  time  the  fever  had 
arrived  to  an  alarming  crisis,  Perry  was  removed 
to  the  John  Adams,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
he  expired,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  August, 
1819,  aged  34  years. — Thus  fell  the  gallant  Perry, 
a victim  to  the  relentless  hand  of  disease,  ere  the 
meridian  of  his  age,  and  before  his  well  earned 
laurels  had  scarcely  bloomed  upon  his  brows — 
leaving  his  country  in  tears,  and  a reputation 
which  shall  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posteri- 
ty. Although  he  fell  in  a foreign  land,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a country  with  which  his  own 
had  recently  been  engaged  in  war,  and  by  the  de- 
feat and  capture  of  whose  naval  forces  on  lake 
Erie,  he  had  acquired  his  exalted  reputation,  his 
death  made  a serious  impression,  and  his  remains 
received  the  honour  due  to  his  rank  and  charac- 
ter. It  was  the  intention  of  the  officers  to  have 
conveyed  the  body  to  the  Uuited  States,  but 
the  surgeon  informed  them  that  it  was  impractica- 
ble. Accordingly  on  the  following  day  it  was 
committed  to  the  grave  with  every  mark  of  atten- 
tion and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  At  4 o’clock,  P.  M.  the  3d  West- India 
regiment  was  marched  to  the  King’s  wharf  to  re- 
ceive the  corps,  and  about  5 o’clock  the  beat  with 
the  body  left  the  John  Adams,  that  ship  firing 
minute  guns  until  it  arrived  at  the  wharf,  when  ine 
firing  of  minute  guns  was  commenced  by  fort  St, 
Andrews,  which  were  continued  until  the  proces- 
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sion  reached  the  place  of  interment.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  order  of  procession  : 


Chief  of  Police  and  his  deputj'. 

The  3d  West-India  regiment,  with  arms  reversed. 
f the  officers  with  white  scarfs  and  hat-bands. 

The  band  of  the  regiment,  playing  the  dead  march 
in  Saul. 

The  Commandant  of  the  garrison  and  his  staff,  with 
scarfs  and  hat-bands. 


Alcaids  of  Barios 
Three  officers 


& 

vjy 


Alcaids  of  Barios, 
Three  officers. 


on  horseback 
as  Bearers. 


$ 

o 

or 

6t5 


on  horseback, 
as  Bearers. 


Chief  Mourners. 

The  Officers  of  the  John  Adams  and  Nonsuch,  two 
and  two. 

A great  number  of  respectable  inhabitants,  as  Mourn- 
ers,  two  and  two. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the  crews  of  the  John 
Adams  and  Nonsuch,  two  and  two. 


On  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  burying 
ground,  the  troops  filed  off  and  formed  aline  for 
the  procession  to  pass  through.  The  funeral 
service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clapham, 
in  a solemn  and  impressive  manner  ; and  after  the 
remains  were  committed  to  their  final  repository, 
the  troops  fired  three  vollies  of  musketry  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  occasion  was  solemn  and 
impressive — Ail  were  sensibiy  affected,  and  retired 
with  every  mark  of  sympathetic  grief,  for  the 
premature  death  of  a distinguished  and  excellent 
officer,  and  a brave  and  virtuous  man. 
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Such  was  the  veneration  which  was  entertained 
even  by  foreigners,  for  the  character  of  Perry,  that 
in  1820,  a monument  was  erected  at  Port  Spain  to 
his  memory.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  rights  of 
sepulchre,  will  be  left  entirely  to  foreigners,  and 
his  bones  to  moulder  in  a foreign  land.  We  trust 
that  in  a suitable  time,  his  remains,  like  those  of  the 
gallant  Montgomery,  will  be  brought  to  his  native 
country — a country  of  which  he  was  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  and  interred,  and  his  name 
and  achievements  commemorated  in  a manner  cor- 
responding with  what  is  due  to  his  worth  and  the 
national  character. 

Commodore  Perry  retained  his  faculties  to  the 
last,  was  composed  and  resigned,  and  submitted  to 
his  fate  with  great  resolution  and  fortitude,  dying 
as  he  had  lived— as  became  a great  and  good  man. 
He  left  a widow,  four  young  children,  three  sons 
and  an  infant  daughter,  to  lament  the  sudden  and 
early  death  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  parents, 
His  widow  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Mason,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Mason  of  Newport,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1810. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

General  remarks  on  the  human  character — the  character 
of  Perry — his  public  career — his  personal  services  in 
the  action  upon  lake  Erie — his  humanity  after  the  vic- 
tory— his  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  service — his 
death  regarded  as  a public  calamity — public  demon- 
strations of  sorrow — the  immortality  of  his  fame , 

We  have  now  completed  the  history  of  Perry s 
having,  and  it  is  hoped  with  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy, traced  his  public  course,  from  his  first  enter- 
ing into  the  service  of  his  country,  to  the  summit 
of  his  glory,  and  from  thence  to  that  scene  where 
human  greatness  ends.”  It  only  remains  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  his  character,  and  to 
notice  the  effect  which  his  death  occasioned. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  involving  mor«  dif- 
ficulty than  that  of  a delineation  of  individual 
character.  This  is  owing  to  various  considerations, 
but  principally  to  the  want  of  fixed  and  permanent 
characteristics  ; to  the  nice  and  indistinct  discrim- 
inations as  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
qualities  of  the  heart ; to  the  strange  union  of 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  essentially  dif- 
ferent and  often  diametrically  opposite,  and  to 
the  influence  of  circumstances,  which  in  their 
nature  are  unstable  and  varying,  upon  the  mo 
ral,  social,  and  intellectual  character  of  man. — 
Not  only  the  nice  and  delicate,  but  often  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  human  character,  from 
their  relations  to  others,  and  the  neutralizing  influ 
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encc  of  opposing  characteristics,  are  confused  and 
indistinct  in  their  identity,  and  equivocal  in  their 
character.  The  field  of  intellect  is  unlike  that  of 
nature.  There,  the  indications  of  a rich  or  a sterile 
soil  are  far  from  being  conspicuous  or  uniform  ; and 
instead  of  a regular  connection  of  blossom  and  fruity 
it  is  most  frequently  the  case  that  where  we  behold 
the  richest  verdure  and  tlYe  most  interesting  varie* 
ty  of  flowers,  the  soil  is  least  capable  of  sustaining 
vegetation,  and  of  bringing  its  rich  fruits  to  matu- 
rity. There,  the  vigorous  germs,  disclosed  by  the 
spring,  and  which  promise  an  abundant  harvest, 
are  often  blighted  without  frost  or  drought,  and 
languish  and  decline,  apparently  for  the  want  of 
that  strength  of  soil,  the  existence  of  which  their 
premature  growth  seemed  to  indicate.  Where  the 
understanding  appears  the  most  sound  and  discrim- 
inating, we  are  often  constrained  to  witness  the 
most  striking  indiscretions  and  the  most  palpable 
aberrations  of  judgment.  Where  the  passions  ap- 
pear to  he  most  happily  attempered,  and  when 
undisturbed  produce  the  most  harmonious  results, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  these  “ elements  of  our 
life”  are  most  easily  agitated,  and  when  they  are, 
disclose  a peculiar  violence.  Where  vve  find  a 
heart  the  most  humane  and  benevolent,  it  frequent- 
ly occurs  that  its  sympathies  are  excited  by  the 
most  unworthy  objects  ; and  where  there  are  the 
strongest  moral  feelings,  and  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence  of  vice,  vve  too  often  fi  icPa  spirit  of  illiber- 
ally, and  the  most  odious  and  unworthy  prejudices, 
25* 
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Where  there  are  no  extraordinary  qualities  of 
the  head  or  heart,  it  is  a common  idea,  that  a man 
cannot  be  considered  as  great,  or  having  any  claims 
to  admiration.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect 
than  this.  To  excel  greatly  in  any  one  thing,  is 
genet  ally  to  be  deficient  in  many  others.  A good 
poet  is  seldom  a good  mathematician,  and  vice 
versa  ; eccentricities  are  often  mistaken  for  genius. 
The  possession  of  an  extraordinary  talent,  or  vir- 
tue, frequently  seems  to  impair  all  others,  and  to 
destroy  that  balance  of  faculties,  and  that  harmo- 
ny of  feeling  and  of  sentiment,  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  human  character.  But  what  is  a 
greater  obstacle  with  those  who  attach  great  im- 
portance to  extraordinary  qualities,  is  the  charac- 
teristic limits  which  are  prescribed  to  all  human 
powers  and  virtues.  The  boundaries  between 
different  qualities  of  mind,  and  between  the  moral 
virtues,  become  indisfinct  in  the  same  ratio  in 
which  you  approximate  to  the  extremes,  and  finally 
disappear — their  characteristic  qualities  being  en- 
tirely lost.  G’feat  courage  is  nearly  allied  to  te- 
merity ; generosity  to  profusion  ; firmness  to  ob- 
stinacy ; excess  of  zeal,  degenerates  to  intolerance 
and  persecution  5 of  friendship  to  favouritism  ; of 
caution  to  timidity  ; of  benevolence  to  weakness  ; 
avarice  often  arises  from  indulging  a little  too  far, 
a just  regard  to  one’s  own  interests,  and  ambition 
frequently  proceeds  from  patriotism,  the  purest  of 
all  virtues.  It  is  true,  that  a character,  possessed 
of  extraordinary  qualities,  and  marked  by  striking 
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eccentricities,  may  excite  our  admiration,  but  can- 
not claim  our  profound  respect.  We 'may  admire 
those  we  cannot  esteem,  and  whom  we  would  much 
less  wish  to  imitate.  The  most  “perfect  charac- 
ter.’5 is  that  which  excites  the  most  lively  and 
striking  ideas  of  utility . In  such  a character,  we 
are  not  to  look  for  a single  prominent  feature, 
which  destroys  the  proper  balance  of  intellect ; 
we  are  not  surprised  by  those  meteor  like  qualities, 
which  shine  with  a portentous  brilliancy.  No 
single  characteristic  forcibly  attracts  our  attention, 
but  the  entire  character  excites  our  admiration  and 
esteem.  On  contemplating  such  a character,  the 
mind  is  imperceptibly  lost  in  respect  and  admira- 
tion. The  view  presents  no  striking  features  ; no 
intellectual  promontories,  nor  deepening  glens, 
which  surprise  at  first,  and  then  cease  to  attract 
attention  ; but  it  is  more  like  a regular  landscape, 
having  sufficient  variety  to  please,  with  that  rich- 
ness of  verdure,  and  luxuriancy  of  soil  which 
excites  our  esteem,  without  occasioning  surprise, 
and  which,  the  more  it  is  contemplated,  the  more 
it  is  admired.  It  takes  time  to  develope  the  resour- 
ces and  virtues  of  a character  of  this  description  ; 
like  the  precious  metals,  the  more  it  is  used  the 
brighter  it  appears,  and  the  more  highly  it  is  ap- 
preciated. Such  was  the  character  of  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry  ; distinguished  by  no  prominent  features, 
by  no  pre-eminent  characteristics,  he  challenged 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  possessed  an  excellent  understanding,  an  un- 
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common  share  of  prudence,  and  a mind  alike  ca- 
pable of  reflection  and  of  activity,  rendering  him 
peculiarly  qualified  for  great  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments. From  his  comprehensive  views,  his  acute 
sagacity,  and  the  justness  of  his  combinations,  his 
decisions  were  always  prompt  and  judicious.  His 
deportment,  both  in  his  public  and  private  rela- 
tions, was  peculiarly  amiable  and  unassuming. 
Conscious  of  his  abilities  and  worth,  he  was  appa- 
rently unconcerned  about  his  own  reputation,  and 
only  anxious  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
merits  of  others.  He  was  one  of  the  few  with 
whom  the  character  of  the  man  was  not  lost  in  that 
of  the  hero.  “ The  rays  of  glory  which  were 
collected  on  his  brow,  shot  no  envious  gleams  to 
dazzle  and  subdue,  but  diffused  a moonlight  sereni- 
ty, mild  and  tender,  which  led  to  confidence  and 
endecj  in  affection.  He  wore  his  laurels  \vith  a 
modesty  so  sincere  and  unaffected,  that  of  all  men, 
he  appeared  the  most  ignorant  of  their  existence, 
or  of  the  mighty  and  unanswerable  claim  he  had 
put  in  for  immortality#”  But  however  we  may 
respect  the  virtues  of  the  man,  it  is  the  public  offi- 
cer and  hero,  which  challenge^  our  admiration. 
The  public  career  of  Commodore  Perry  was  one 
of  peculiar  merit  and  brilliancy,  and  will  long  re- 
main an  illustrious  example,  which,  whilst  it  will 
receive  the  admiration  of  all,  will  impart  the  breath 
of  inspiration  to  the  future  naval  heroes  of  his 
country.  His  course  was  not  like  the  irregular 
orbit,  nor  his  brilliancy  like  the  ominous  flashes  of 
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the  meteor,  which  appears  as  a stranger  in  our 
system  ; but  more  resembled  the  regular  revolu- 
tion, and  the  steady  blaze  of  a star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Whether  in  a humble  or  an  exalted 
station,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  whether  en- 
countering the  elements,  and  his  barque  wrecked 
upon  the  tempestuous  surge,  or  riding  triumphant, 
after  victory  and  the  conquest  of  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  whether  in  the  46  fury  of  the  fight,” 
or  in  the  calm  which  ensues,  consecrated  to 
humanity,  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  character 
appear  conspicuous;  he  is  equally  cool,  resolute, 
brave  and  humane. 

We  do  not  wish  in  this  place  to  advert  to  the 
battle  of  lake  Erie,  but  as  we  have  not  done  it 
elsewhere  justice  requires  that  we  should  make  a 
few  remarks  which  intimately  concern  the  indi- 
vidual services  and  merit  of  Perry  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.  From  the  general  character  and 
result  of  that  action,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  ranked 
among  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  age  ; 
but  there  are  some  circumstances  attending  it 
which  are  without  any  example,  and  which  tend 
greatly  to  swell  the  fame  of  the  hero  of  it,  and 
to  brighten  the  lustre  of  his  reputation*  There 
have  been  victories  of  greater  magnitude,  where  a 
larger  aggregate  of  forces  have  been  engaged, 
where  the  means  of  destruction  have  been  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  where  there  has  been  an  ampler 
fl;  w of  blood;  but  neither  the  pages  of  aucient 
or  modern  history,  record  a victory  which  depend- 
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ed  in  so  eminent  a degree,  upon  the  valotir  and 
exertions  of  the  successful  commander  ; where  the 
wisdom  of  his  designs,  and  the  valour,  skill,  and 
importance  of  his  personal  services  appear  so  con- 
spicuous, and  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
issue  of  the  contest ; where,  in  fine,  all  attendant 
circumstances  combined  to  give  him  so  prominent 
and  commanding  a station,  and  to  stamp  upon  him 
the  character  of  a hero.  It  is  a circumstance  that 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  shewing  the  high 
estimation  in  which  Perry  was  then  held  by  the 
government,  and  the  critical  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  that  the  Navy  Department  confided  to 
him  the  vast  responsibility  of  determining  when 
the  contest  for  supremacy  upon  the  lake,  upon 
which  not  only  the  honour  of  our  flag  but  the  whole 
operations  of  the  war  upon  that  frontier,  and  the  se- 
curity of  an  extensive  border  depended,  should  be 
brought  to  a descision.  But  not  only  did  the 
period  of  time  as  to  when  the  action  was  to  be 
fought,  depend  upon  his  judgment,  but  likewise 
that u critical  moment’’  when  by  a measure  equally 
novel  and  bold,  he  decided  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. It  was  at  this  momentous  crisis,  that  it 
might  be  more  emphatically  said,  he  “ met  the 
enemy  and  they  were  oar’s.1’  But  his  bravery,  skill, 
activity  and  prompt  decision  in  action,  were  not 
more  conspicuous  than  his  humanity  and  mag- 
nanimity in  victory.  With  the  expiring  note  of 
the  enemy’s  cannon,  every  act  of  hostility  ceased, 
and  the  grim  visage  of  war  was  succeeded  by  the 
mild  aspect  of  a benignant  philanthropy.  Perry, 
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forgetful  that  he  was  a conqueror,  and  that  the 
British  were  enemies,  animated  by  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  humanity,  approached  the  couch  of 
agony  and  dispair,  and  by  the  most  kind  and 
sjmpathetic  treatment,  attempted  to  staunch  the 
wounds  and  solace  the  feelings  of  the  sufferers 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  wounded  and  bleeding  Barclay,  from  defeat 
and  despair,  more  agonized  in  his  feelings,  than 
from  his  wounds,  was  astonished  at  the  magnanim- 
ity of  the  American  hero  ; anti  at  being  saluted,  not 
by  the  voice  of  a conqueror,  with  a countenance 
irradiated  by  the  blaze  of  victory,  but  by  the 
mild  and  consoling  accents  of  kindness  and  con- 
dolence. 

In  noticing  the  public  character  of  Commodore 
Perry,  we  should  do  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to 
advert  to  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  service 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
brightest  ornament,  and  to  that  distinguished  pa- 
triotism which  characterised  his  whole  public  ca- 
reer, and  which  gave  an  impulse  to  those  astonish- 
ing efforts  of  bravery  and  skill,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Although  the  victory  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
depended  less  upon  accidental  and  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, than  almost  any  other  recorded  in 
history,  yet  it  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  with 
justice,  that  Perry  was  in  some  measure  indebted 
to  fortune  for  his  distinguished  reputation.  He 
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was  fortunate  in  haviug  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  great  abilities,  which  no  difficulties  could  dis- 
courage, and  his  cool  intrepidity,  which  no  dangers 
could  appal.  But  who  ever  acquired  immortal 
fame,  that  was  not  in  some  measure  indebted  to 
fortune;  and  bow  many  are  there  who  now  live 
in  the  page  of  history,  whose  reputation,  and  whose 
immortality,  was  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
fortune,  and  of  circumstances  foreign  to  their  own 
merits,  talents  or  services  ? How  many  are  borne 
upon  the  tide  of  time,  whose  fame  a u breath  could 
ruin  as  a breath  had  made  ?” 

The  reputation  of  Perry  was  the  result  of  his 
own  merit  and  achievements.  How  unlike  those, 
falsely  styled  great,  who  bask  in  the  ^sunshine  of 
Princes’  favours,  and  live  upon  their  smiles.  The 
laurels  which  bloomed  upon  his  brows,  were  won 
by  his  own  valour,  and  the  magnificent  column  of 
his  fame,  which  will  endure  for  ages  after  the 
monumental  marble  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  ! 
was  raised  by  his  consummate  powers  and  skill. 

As  his  services  were  devoted  to  his  country,  he 
left  her  an  inheritance  in  his  reputation  and  ex- 
ample. His  fame  has  become  the  property  of  his 
country ; his  achievements  interwoven  in  the  issue 
of  her  history  ; his  renown  her  greatest  glory — his 
example  her  undying  instruction.  His  death, 
which  was  equally  glorious  with  his  life,  his  char- 
acteristic firmness,  resolution  and  presence  of 
mind  having  remained  to  the  last,  was  justly  re- 
garded as  a national  calamity.  Considering  him 
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only  hi  the  light  of  a hero,  there  is  one  circum- 
stance which  might  have  added  to  the  glory  of  his 
character — his  having,  like  Nelson,  died  in  battle, 
and  his  pure  spirit  taking  its  flight  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  But  if  we  contemplate  him  as  a man  and  a 
philosopher,  we  shall  see  more  toadmirein  his  death 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  happened.  The  hero,  who 
is  accustomed  to  view  the  approach  of  the  ‘king  of 
terrors,1  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  war, 
and  surrounded  with  its  grand,  but  terrific  pomp 
and  splendour,  frequently  wants  that  patient  resig- 
nation, and  that  cool  philosophy,  which  are  requis- 
ite to  meet  this  last  enemy,  when,  in  the  odious 
character  of  disease,  with  listless  stillness  and 
unseen,  he  makes  his  slow  approaches,  unattended 
with  any  circumstances  calculated  to  give  a buoy- 
ancy to  the  spirit,  or  sustain  the  soul.-— But 
although  such  was  the  u closing  scene”  of  our  hero, 
his  great  abilities  and  his  steady  bravery  did  not 
forsake  him : he  died  as  he  had  lived— as  became 
a great  and  good  man. — That  the  fall  of  a man  so 
pre-eminently  distinguished  and  useful,  in  the 
spring  tide  of  life,  which  promised  a long  career  of 
usefulness  and  glory,  of  fresh  honours  and  distinc- 
tions, of  new  acts  of  bravery  and  patriotism,  and 
laurels  of  a more  brilliant  and  unfading  lustre, 
should  have  been  considered  as  a national  calamity, 
cannot  be  a subject  of  surprise.  All  felt  it  such; 
aH  participated  in  the  general  sorrow,  and  a na- 
tion’s tears  bedewed  the  hallowed  urn  of  her 
favourite  son.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  records  of 
c26 
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mortality,  no  other  event  since  the  demise  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  in  1799,  occasioned  such  genera! 
sensations  of  sorrow  and  regret— such  universal' 
and  lively  sympathy.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
demonstrations  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  dis- 
tinguished public  officers,  proceeding  from  the 
national  authorities  in  most  of  the  large  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country,  the  public  feeling 
disclosed  itself  by  corresponding  testimonials  of 
sorrow.  It  was  not  merely  the  external  drapery 
of  mourning,  but  the  expression  of  a lively  senti- 
ment of  grief  and  regret,  for  the  illustrious  dead — a 
gallant  and  youthful  hero,  who  was  scarcely  more 
distinguished  by  his  heroic  achievements,  than  by 
the  manly  graces  and  virtues  that  adorned  his 
character.  In  several  of  the  states,  the  constituted 
authorities  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
high  estimation  of  his  important  services  and  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  and  of  the  sense  which  they 
entertained  of  the  irreparable  loss  the  country  had 
sustained  in  his  death,  and  of  its  obligations  to  per- 
petuate its  gratitude  to  his  memory.  Among  the 
states  whose  legislatures  adopted  resolutions  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  Perry,  were  Rhode  Island, 
his  native  state,  and  South-Carolina.  - 

Neither  were  the  national  authorities  wanting,  in 
the  expression  of  their  respect.  At  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  which  followed  his  death, 
the  President  of  the  United  S ales  noticed  that 
event  in  his  me  ssage  to  Congress,  as  a public  loss, 
and  a calamity  to  the  country  ; and  during  the  ses- 
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sion,  a resolution  was  introduced  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  was  followed  by  a bill,  providing 
for  the  support  of  his  bereaved  widow,  and  the 
education  of  his  children  at  the  public  expense. 
At  the  following  session  an  act  was  passed,  entitled 
; An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  the  late  Oli- 
ver Hazard  Perry,  Esq.’  which  provides  that  after 
the  23d  day  of  August  1819,  there  shall  be  settled 
by  way  of  annuity,  on  Elizabeth  Perry,  dowager  of 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  four  hundred  dollars  during 
her  life  ; with  a proviso,  that  it  is  to  determine  in 
case  of  her  marriage.  On  the  three  sons  of  Com. 
Perry,  Christopher  Grant,  Oliver  Hazard,  and 
Christopher  Raymond,  an  annuity  of  fifty  dollars 
each,  during  their  minority  : and  upon  Margarett, 
the  daughter,  the  same  sum,  until  she  attains  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  To  this  last  is  annexed 
a very  curious  condition,  which  is,  that  in  case  the 
said  Magarett  shall  contract  marriage  on  or  before 
she  arrive  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  jears,  the  an- 
nuity is  to  cease  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  ; but  in 
case  she  does  not  marry  on  or  before  she  attain  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  unnuity  is  to  con- 
tinue until  her  death  or  marriage.  These  annuities 
are  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  or  at  the  Loan  Office  at  Provi- 
dence, at  the  option  of  the  annuitants.  This  is  an 
act  of  great  liberality  towards  the  family  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  and  does  hon®ur  to  th<-  character  of 
the  government.  If  there  was  any  opposition  felt 
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towards  it,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress,  it  did  not 
apply  to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  law,  as  with  re- 
spect to  them  there  was  but  one  sentiment  through- 
out the  country  ; but  some  objection  was  felt  to  the 
acton  principle,  it  being  regarded  by  many,  and  per- 
haps justly,  as  a dangerous  precedent,  this  being  we 
believe,  the  first  annuity  or  pension,  which  has  ever 
been  settled  upon  a man’s  family,  in  the  United 
States.  The  pensions  which  have  been  granted  to 
the  surviving  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  as  well 
those  to  the  officers  as  to  the  soldiers,  are  all  per- 
sonal, and  expire  with  their  lives. 

In  this  country,  the  maxim,  that  “ a nation's 
gratitude  is  the  heroes  best  reward ,”  is  more  em- 
phatically true,  and  more  happily  exemplified,  than 
in  most  others.  Here,  no  titles,  dignities  and 
estates  are  conferred,  and  no  honours,  but  the 
spontaneous  expressions  of  public  and  private  ad- 
miration and  gratitude.  Here,  public  opinion  is 
the  only  standard  of  merit,  and  the  sole  arbitress  of 
public  honours.  This  is  a tribunal  which  corrup- 
tion cannot  reach,  favouritism  assail,  nor  power 
control ; and  which,  if  at  times  it  is  influenced  by 
passion  and  prejudice,  in  the  end  never  faiis  to 
award  the  meed  of  praise,  where  it  is  due.  When 
slanderous  tongues,  and  malevolent  hearts  assail 
the  hero’s  “ fair  fame,”  and  the  viperous  stings  of 
envy  poison  the  life-blood  of  his  reputation  ; when 
from  a spirit  of  faction,  or  of  prejudice,  his  achieve- 
ments or  renown  are  imputed  to  i ini  as  crimes,  and 
when  unprincipled  demagogues  conspire  to  immo- 
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kte  the  great  and  the  good,  at  the  shrine  of  their 
ambition,  then  indeed,  is  public  opinion  no  longer 
a standard  of  merit,  or  a tribunal  of  justice*  But 
the  storms  of  passion,  like  those  of  the  elements,  do 
not  last  long,  and  when  the  clouds  which  darken 
the  reputation  of  the  hero  or  the  patriot,  disappear, 
t shines  with  a brighter  lustre— And  when  this 
event  does  not  take  place  before,  it  follows  the 
setting  sun  of  his  earthly  glory.  There  is  a con* 
secrating  influence  in  the  grave  which  gives  a con- 
summation to  the  character  of  the  great.  Their 
virtues  then  shine  with  a more  steady  lustre.  No 
speck  nor  cloud  obscure3  the  azure  space  sacred  to 
their  memories.  Although  Perry  was  universally  ad- 
mired and  beloved  during  his  life,  he  was  adored  at 
his  death  ; and  his  country  appeared  never  until 
then  to  have  duly  appreciated  his  worth,  or  to 
have  been  sensible  of  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  owed  him.  Fits  illustrious  name,  which 

* Long  shall  blaze  an  unextinguish’d  ray, 

A mighty  beacon  lighting  glory’s  way,” 

will  never  cease  to  be  revered  by  his  country  ; and 
in  future  times,  when  an  enlightened  population, 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  its  territory,  shall 
enliven  its  bosom,  overspreading  the  vast  regions  of 
the  west,  where  now  the  solitary  savage  roams, 
and  carrying  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacitic  ; when  its  vast  resources  shall 
be  developed  by  the  hand  of  industry  and  the  arts  ; 
when  its  tree  institutions,  free  press,  and  free  suf- 
26* 
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frage,  shall  have  raised  it  to  that  exalted  destiny 
which  awaits  it ; when  its  power  shall  be  limited 
only  by  its  justice,  and  when  its  navy,  having 
“grown  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with  its 
strength,”  shall  provoke  a contest  for  the  domin- 
ion of  the  ocean,  then  will  the  laurels  of  Perry, 
instead  of  having  faded  by  the  waste  of  time,  assume 
a brighter  lustre — then  shall  his  name  be  canonized, 
his  memory  adored,  and  his  example  inspire  thou- 
sands of  the  future  naval  heroes  of  his  country  to 
deeds  of  patriotic  heroism  and  immortal  renown. — 
Such  being  the  gratitude  of  our  country,  and  the 
immortality  of  her  heroes,  they  need  not  the  moul- 
dering marble’s  aid,  nor  the  sculptor’s  art : 

4<  How  vain  the  mere  inscription 
Debauch’d  on  every  tomb  ; on  every  grave 
A lying  trophy  ; and  as  oft  is  dumb, 

Where  du9t  and  dark  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour’d  hone9  indeed.” 

Shakespeare, 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  LAWRENCE. 

To  speak  feelingly,  yet  temperately  of  the  mer 
its  of  those  who  have  bravely  fought  and  gloriously 
fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  is  one  of  the 
most  didicult  tasks  of  the  biographer.  Filled  with 
admiration  of  their  valour,  and  sorrow  for  their  fate, 
we  feel  the  impotency  of  our  gratitude,  in  being 
able  to  reward  such  great  sacrifices  with  nothing 
but  empty  applause.  We  are  apt,  therefore,  to 
be  hurried  into  a degree  of  eulogium,  which,  how- 
ever sincere  and  acknowledged  at  the  time,  may  be 
regarded  as  extravagant  by  the  dispassionate  eye  of 
after  years. 

We  feel  more  particularly  this  difficulty,  in  under- 
taking  to  give  the  memoirs  of  one,  whose  excellent 
qualities  and  gallant  deeds  are  still  vivid  in  our  re- 
collection, and  whose  untimely  end  has  excited,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  sympathies  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Indeed,  the  popular  career  of  this  youth- 
ful hero  has  been  so  transient,  yet  dazzling,  as  ah 
most  to  prevent  sober  investigation.  Scarce  had  we 
ceased  to  rejoice  in  his  victory,  before  we  were  cal- 
led on  to  deplore  his  loss.  He  passed  before  the 
public  eye  like  a star,  just  beaming  on  it  for  a mo- 
ment, and  falling  in  the  midst  of  his  brightness. 

Captain  James  Lawrence  wras  born  on  the  1st  of 
Oct.  1781,  at  Burlington,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Lawrence,  Esq.  an 
eminent  counsellor  at  law  of  that  place.  Within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  birth  his  mother  died,  and  the 
charge  of  him  devolved  on  his  sisters,  to  whom  he 
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ever  showed  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  tender 
care  they  took  of  his  infant  years.  He  early  evin- 
ced that  excellence  of  heart  by  which  he  was  char- 
acterised through  life  ; he  was  a dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate child,  mild  in  his  disposition,  and  of  the  most 
gentle  and  engaging  manners.  He  was  scarce  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  expressed  a decided  partiality 
for  a seafaring  life  ; but  his  father  disapproving  of  it, 
and  wishing  him  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  his  strong  sense  of  duty  induced  him  to  acqui- 
esce. He  went  through  the  common  branches  of 
education  at  a grammar  school  at  Burlington,  with 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  his  tutors. 
The  pecuniary  misfortunes  of  his  father  prevent- 
ed his  receiving  a finished  education,  and  between 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  with  his  brother,  the  late  John  Law- 
rence, Esq.  who  then  resided  at  Woodbury.  He  re- 
mained for  two  years  in  this  situation,  vainly  striv- 
ing to  accommodate  himself  to  pursuits  wholly  repug- 
nant to  his  taste  and  inclinations.  The  dry  studies 
of  statutes  and  reporters,  the  technical  rubbish  and 
dull  routine  of  a lawyer’s  office,  were  little  calcula- 
ted to  please  an  imagination  teeming  with  the  ad- 
ventures, the  wonders,  and  variety  of  the  seas.  At 
length,  his  father  being  dead,  and  his  strong  predi- 
lection for  the  roving  life  of  a sailor  being  increased 
by  every  attempt  to  curb  it,  his  brother  yielded  to 
his  solicitations,  and  placed  him  underthe  care  of  Mr. 
Griscornb,  at  Burlington,  to  acquire  the  principles  of 
navigation  and  naval  tacticks.  He  remained  with 
him  for  three  months,  when,  his  intention  of  apply- 
ing fora  situation  in  the  navy  being  generally  known, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
state  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  wrote 
to  the  navy  department.  The  succeeding  mail 
brought  him  a midshipman’s  warrant ; and  between 
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the  age  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  he  entered  the  ser* 
vice  of  his  country. 

His  first  cruise  was  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  ship 
Ganges,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Tingey.  J 
In  this  and  several  subsequent  cruises,  no  opportuni-  1 
ty  occurred  to  call  forth  particular  services  ; but  the  1 
attention  and  intelligence  which  he  uniformly  display- 
ed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  correctness  of  | 
his  deportment,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  gain- 
ed him  the  approbation  of  his  commanders,  and  rcn-  I 
dered  him  a favourite  with  his  associates  and  inferi- 
ors. 

When  the  war  was  declared  against  Tripoli,  he 
was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy,  and  appoint  d to 
the  command  of  the  schooner  Enterprize.  While  in 
this  command,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
hazardous  exploit  of  destroying  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia, and  accompanied  Decatur  as  his  first  lieuten- 
ant. The  brilliant  success  of  that  enterprise  is  well 
known  : and  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  displayed  on 
the  occasion,  Decatur  was  made  post  captain,  while 
Lawrence,  in  common  with  the  other  officers  and 
crew,  were  voted  by  congress  two  months’  extra  pay 
—a  sordid  and  paltry  reward,  which  he  immediately 
declined. 

The  harbour  of  Tripoli  appears  to  have  been  the 
school  of  our  naval  heroes.  In  tracing  the  histories 
of  those  who  have  lately  distinguished  themselves, 
we  are  always  led  to  the  coast  of  Barbary  as  the  field 
of  their  first  experience  and  young  achievement. — 
The  concentration  of  our  little  navy  at  this  point, 
soon  after  its  formation,  has  had  a happy  effect  upon 
its  character  and  fortunes.  The  officers  were  most 
of  them  young  in  years,  and  young  in  arms,  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  and  enthusiasm.  Such  is  the  time  to 
form  generous  impressions  and  strong  attachments. 

It  was  there  they  grew  together  in  habits  of  mutual 
confidence  and  friendship  ; and  to  the  noble  emula- 
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iion  of  so  many  young  minds  newly  entering  upon 
an  adventurous  profession,  may  be  attributed  that 
enterprising  spirit  and  defiance  of  danger  that  has 
ever  since  distinguished  our  navy. 

After  continuing  in  the  Mediterranean  about  three 
years  and  a half,  Lawrence  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  commodore  Preble,  and  was  again  sent 
out  on  that  station,  as  commander  of  gun  boat  No.  6, 
in  which  he  remained  for  sixteen  months.  Since  that 
time  he  has  acted  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  commander  of  the  Vixen,  Wasp,  Argus 
and  Hornet.  In  1808,  he  was  married  to  a daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Moritaudevert,  a respectable  merchant  of 
New- York,  to  whom  he  made  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  affectionate  of  husbands. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  he  sail- 
ed in  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  as  a part  of  the  squad- 
ron that  cruised  under  commodore  Rodgers.  While 
absent  on  this  cruise,  lieutenant  Morris  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  post  captain,  for  his  bravery  and 
skill  as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  in  her 
action  with  the  Guerriere.  This  appointment,  as  it 
raised  him  two  grades,  and  placed  him  over  the  heads 
of  older  officers,  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the 
navy,  who  could  not  brook  that  the  regular  rules  of 
the  service  should  be  infringed.  It  was  thought  par- 
ticularly unjust,  as  giving  him  rank  above  Lawrence, 
who  had  equally  distinguished  himself  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  Decatur,  in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  and  who,  at  present,  was  but  master 
and  commander. 

On  returning  from  the  cruise,  captain  Lawrence, 
after  consulting  with  commodores  Rodgers  and  Bain- 
bridge,  and  with  other  experienced  gentlemen  of  the 
navy,  addressed  a memorial  to  the  senate,  and  a let- 
ter to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  wherein,  after  the 
fullest  acknowledgments  of  the  great  merits  and  ser- 
vices of  captain  Morris,  he  remonstrated  in  the  most 
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temperate  and  respectful,  but  firm  and  manly  lan-  I 
guage,  on  the  impropriety  of  his  promotion,  as  being  5 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  naval  precedence,  and  par-  | 
ticularly  hard  as  it  respected  himself.  At  the  same  1 
time,  he  frankly  mentioned  that  he  should  be  com-  - 
pelled,  however  reluctant,  to  leave  the  service,  if 
thus  improperly  outranked. 

The  reply  of  the  secretary  was  singularly  brief ; J 
barely  observing,  that  if  he  thought  proper  to  leave  j 
the  service  without  a cause,  there  would  still  remain  f 
heroes  and  patriots  to  support  the  honor  of  the  flag,  i 
There  was  a laconic  severity  in  this  reply  calculated 
to  cut  a man  of  feeling  to  the  heart,  and  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  fair  and  candid 
remonstrance  of  Lawrence. 

Where  men  are  fighting  for  honor  rather  than 
profit,  the  utmost  delicacy  should  be  observed  to- 
wards their  high-toned  feelings.  Those  complaints 
which  spring  from  wounded  pride,  and  the  jealousy 
of  station,  should  never  be  regarded  lightly  . The 
best  soldiers  are  ever  most  tenacious  of  their  rank  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  who  hazards  every 
thing  for  distinction,  will  be  carelesss  of  it  after  it  is 
attained.  Fortunately,  Lawrence  had  again  depart- 
ed on  a cruise  before  this  letter  arrived,  w hich  other- 
wise might  have  driven  from  the  service  one  of  our 
most  meritorious  officers. 

This  second  cruise  was  in  company  with  commo- 
dore Bainbridge,  who  commanded  the  Constitu- 
tion. While  cruising  off  the  Brazils,  they  fell  in 
with  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  a British  ship  of  war, 
having  on  board  a large  amount  of  specie,  and  chas- 
ed her  into  St.  Salvador.  Notwithstanding  that  she 
was  a larger  vessel,  and  of  a greater  force  in  guns 
and  men  than  the  Hornet,  yet  captain  Lawrence 
sent  a challenge  to  her  commander,  captain  Greeny 
pledging  his  honour  that  neither  the  Constitution  nor 
any  other  American  vessel  should  interfere.  Com 
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modore  Bambridge  made  a similar  pledge  on  his 
own  part;  but  the  British  commander  declined  the 
combat,  alleging  that  though  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  event  of  such  a rencounter  would  be  favourable 
to  his  ship,  u yet  he  was  equally  convinced  that  com- 
modore Bainbridge  could  not  swerve  so  much  from 
the  paramount  duty  he  owed  his  country,  as  to  be- 
come an  inactive  spectator,  and  see  a ship  belonging 
to  the  very  squadron  under  his  order,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.” 

To  make  him  easy  on  this  point, commodore  Bain- 
bridge left  the  Hornet  four  days  together  off  the  har- 
bour in  which  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  laid,  and  from 
which  she  could  discover  that  he  was  not  w ithin  for- 
ty miles  of  it.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  harbour 
and  remained  there  three  days,  where  he  might  at 
any  time  have  been  detained  twenty  four  hours,  at 
the  request  of  captain  Green,  if  disposed  to  combat 
the  Hornet.  At  length  the  Constitution  went  offal- 
together,  leaving  Lawrence  to  blockade  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne,  which  he  did  for  nearly  a month,  captain 
Green  not  thinking  proper  to  risk  an  encounter.  It 
is  possible,  that  having  an  important  public  trust  in 
charge,  and  sailing  under  particular  orders,  he  did 
not  think  himself  authorised  to  depart  from  the  pur* 
pose  of  his  voyage,  and  risk  his  vessel  in  a contest  for 
mere  individual  reputation.  But  if  such  were  his 
reasons,  he  should  have  stated  them  when  he  refused 
to  accept  the  challenge. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  captain  Lawrence  was 
obliged  to  shift  his  cruising  ground,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Montague  74,  which  had  sailed  from  Rio  Janei- 
ro, for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne  and  a British  packet  of  12  guns,  which 
likewise  lay  at  St.  Salvador.  At  length,  on  the 
morning  of  the  "§4th  of  February,  when  cruising  off 
Demerara,  the  Hornet  fell  in  with  the  British  brig 
Peacock,  a vessel  of  about  equal  force.  The  con- 
test commenced  within  half  pistol  shot,  and  so.tre- 
27 
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raendous  was  the  fire  of  the  Americans,  that  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  the  enemy  surrendered,  and 
made  signal  of  distress,  being  in  a sinking  condition. 
Her  mainmast  shortly  went  by  the  board,  and  she 
was  left  such  an  absolute  wreck,  that  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion  was  made  to  keep  her  afloat  un- 
til the  prisoners  could  be  removed,  she  sunk  with 
thirteen  of  her  crew,  and  three  brave  American 
tars,  who  thus  nobly  perished  in  relieving  a con- 
quered foe.  The  slaughter  on  board  of  the  Pea- 
cock was  very  severe  ; among  the  slain  was  found 
the  body  of  her  commander,  captain  Peake.  He  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  action  ; the  last 
wound  proved  fatal.  His  body  was  wrapped  in  the 
flag  of  his  vessel,  and  laid  in  the  cabin  to  sink  with 
her,  a shroud  and  sepulchre  worthy  so  brave  a sailor. 

During  the  battle,  the  British  brig  L’Espeigle, 
mounting  15  two  and  thirty  pound  carronades  and 
two  l$ng  nines,  lay  at  anchor  about  six  miles  in  shore. 
Being'apprehensive  that  she  would  beat  out  to  the 
assistance  of  her  consort,  the  utmost  exertions  were 
made  to  put  the  Hornet  in  a situation  for  action,  and 
in  about  three  hours  she  was  in  complete  preparation, 
but  the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  at- 
tack. 

The  conduct  of  Lawrence  towards  his  prisoners 
was  such  as,  we  are  proud  to  say,  has  uniformly  char- 
acterised the  officers  of  our  navy.  They  have  ever 
displayed  the  liberality  and  scrupulous  delicacy  of 
generous  minds  towards  those  whom  the  fortune  of 
war  has  thrown  in  their  power ; and  thus  have  won 
by  their  magnanimity,  those  whom  they  had  conquer- 
ed by  their  valour.  The  officers  of  the  Peacock  were 
so  affected  by  the  treatment  they  received  from  cap- 
tain Lawrence,  that  on  their  arrival  at  New-York, 
they  made  a grateful  ackriowledgfheftt  in  the  public 
papers.  To  use  their  own  expressive  phrase  u they 
ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners.”  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  a circumstance  highly  to  the  hon* 
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our  of  the  brave  tars  of  the  Hornet.  Finding  that  the 
crew  of  the  Peacock  had  lost  all  their  clothing,  by  the 
sudden  sinking  of  the  vessel,  they  made  a subscrip- 
tion, and  from  their  own  wardrobes  supplied  each 
man  with  two  shirts,  and  a blue  jacket  and  trowsers. 
Such  may  rough  sailors  be  made,  when  they  have 
before  them  the  example  of  high-minded  men.  They 
are  beings  of  but  little  reflection,  open  to  the  impulse 
and  excitement  of  the  moment ; and  it  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  their  officers,  whether,  under  a 
Lawrence,  they  shall  ennoble  themselves  by  gener- 
ous actions,  or  under  a Cockburn,  be  hurried  away 
into  scenes  of  unpremeditated  atrocity. 

On  returniug  to  this  country,  captain  Lawrence 
was  received  with  great  distinction  and  applause, 
and  various  public  bodies  conferred  on  him  peculiar 
tokens  of  approbation.  While  absent,  the  rank  of 
post  captain  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  he  received  a letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  offering  him  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  provided  neither  captains  Por- 
ter or  Evens  applied  for  it,  they  being  older  officers. 
Captain  Lawrence  respectfully  declined  this  condi- 
tional appointment,  for  satisfactory  reasons  which  he 
stated  to  the  secretary.  He  then  received  an  uncon- 
ditional appointment  to  that  frigate,  and  directions  to 
superintend  the  navy-yard  at  New-York,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  captain  Ludlow.  The  next  day,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  chagrin,  he  received  counter  orders, 
with  instructions  to  take  command  of  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  then  lying  at  Boston,  nearly  ready  for 
sea.  This  appointment  was  particularly  disagreea- 
ble to  him.  He  was  prejudiced  against  the  Chesa- 
peake, both  from  her  being  considered  the  worst  ship 
in  our  navy,  and  from  having  been  in  a manner  dis- 
graced in  the  affair  of  th£  Leopard.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance had  acquired  her  the  character  of  an  un- 
lucky ship — the  worst  of  stigmas  among  sailors,  who 
are  devout  believers  in  good  and  bad  luck  ; and  sfo 
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detrimental  was  it  to  this  vessel,  that  it  has  been  found  ' 
difficult  to  recruit  crews  for  her. 

The  extreme  repugnance  that  captain  Lawrence 
felt  to  this  appointment,  induced  him  to  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  requesting  to  be  continued  in 
the  command  of  the  Hornet.  Besides,  it  was  his 
wish  to  remain  some  short  time  in  port*  and  enjoy  a 
little  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  : particularly 
as  his  wife  was  in  that  delicate  situation,  that  most 
calls  forth  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  an  affec- 
tionate husband.  But  though  he  wrote  four  letters 
successively  to  the  secretary,  he  never  received  an 
answer,  and  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  acquiesce. 

While  laying  in  Boston  roads,  nearly  ready  for  sea, 
the  British  frigate  Shannon  appeared  off  the  harbour* 
and  made  signals  expressive  of  a challenge.  The 
brave  Lawrence  immediately  daterminedon  accept- 
ing it,  though  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  two  ships.  The  Shannon  was  a 
prime  vessel,  equipped  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  combatting  advantageous- 
ly, one  of  our  largest  frigates.  She  had  an  unusual- 
ly numerous  crew  of  picked  men,  thoroughly  disci- 
plined and  well  officered.  She  was  commanded  by 
captain  Broke,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  officers 
j n the  service,  who  fought  merely  for  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chesapeake  was  an  indif- 
ferent ship  ; with  a crew,  a great  part  of  whom  were 
newly  recruited,  and  not  brought  into  a proper  disci- 
pline. They  were  strangers  to  their  commander, 
who  had  not  had  time  to  produce  that  perfect  subor- 
dination, yet  strong  personal  attachment,  which  he 
had  the  talent  of  creating  wherever  he  command- 
ed. His  first  lieutenant  was  sick  on  shore  ; the  oth- 
er  officers,  though  meritorious,  were  young  men  ; 
two  of  them  mere  acting  lieutenants  5 most  of  them 
recently  appointed  to  the  ship,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  men.  Those  who  are  in  the  least  informed 
ii.  nautical  affairs,  must  perceive  the  greatness  Cl 
these  disadvantages. 
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The  most  earnest  endeavours  were  used,  by  com- 
modore Bainbridge  and  other  gentlemen  of  nice 
honour  and  sound  experience,  to  dissuade  captain 
Lawrence  from  what  was  considered  a rash  and  un- 
necessary exposure.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  the 
force  of  their  reasons,  but  persisted  in  his  determin- 
ation. He  vvas  peculiarly  situated  : he  had  formerly 
challenged  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  and  should  he  de- 
cline a similar  challenge,  it  might  subject  him  to 
sneers  and  misrepresentations.  Among  the  other  un- 
fortunate circumstances  that  attended  this  ill  starred 
battle,  was  the  delay  of  a written  challenge  from  cap- 
tain Broke,  which  did  not  arrive  until  after  captain 
Lawrence  had  sailed.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
couched  in  the  most  frank  and  courteous  language  ; 
minutely  detailing  the  force  of  his  ship,  and  offering, 
if  the  Chesapeake  should  not  be  completely  prepar- 
ed, to  cruise  off  a on  until  sucfftjrne  as  she  made  a 
specified  signal  of  being  ready  for  the  conflict.  It  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted  that  captain  Lawrence  did 
not  receive  this  gallant  challenge,  as  it  would  have 
given  him  time  to  put  his  ship  in  proper  order,  and 
spared  him  the  necessity  of  hurrying  out  in  his  un- 
prepared condition,  to  so  formal  and  momentous  an 
encounter. 

After  getting  the  ship  under  way,  he  called  the 
crew  togeter,  and  having  ordered  the  white  flag  to 
be  hoisted,  bearing  the  motto,  “Free  trade  and  sail- 
ors’ rights,”  he,  according  to  custom,  made  them  a 
short  harangue.  While  he  was  speaking  several 
murmurs  were  heard,  and  strong  symptoms  of  dissat- 
isfaction appeared  in  the  manners  and  countenances 
of  the  crew.  After  he  had  finished,  a scoundrel  Por- 
tuguese, who  was  boatswain’s  mate,  and  acted  as 
spokesman  to  the  murmurers,  replied  to  captaiu  Law- 
rence in  an  insolent  manner,  complaining,  among 
other  things,  that  they  had  not  been  paid  their  prize- 
money,  which  had  been  due  for  some  time  past. 
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The  critical  nature  of  the  moment,  and  his  Igno- 
rance of  the  dispositions  and  characters  of  his  crew, 
would  not  allow  captain  Lawrence  to  notice  such 
dastardly  and  mutinous  conduct  in  the  manner  it  de- 
served. He  dared  not  thwart  the  humors  of  men, 
over  whose  affections  he  had  not  had  time  to  acquire 
any  influence,  and  therefore  ordered  the  purser  to 
take  them  below  and  give  them  checks  for  their 
prize  money,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

We  dwell  on  these  particulars  to  show  the  dis- 
astrous and  disheartening  circumstances  under  which 
captain  Lawrence  went  forth  to  this  battle — circum- 
stances which  shook  even  his  calm  and  manly  breast, 
and  tilled  him  with  a despondency  unusual  to  his  na- 
ture. Justice  to  the  memory  of  this  invaluable  offi- 
cer, requires  that  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
fought  should  he  made  public. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  fir.  t of  June,  that  the 
Chesapeake  put  to  sea.  The  Shannon,  on  seeing  her 
come  out,  bore  away,  and  the  other  followed.  At  4 
P,  M.  the  Chesapeake  hauled  up  and  fired  a gun  ; the 
Shannon  then  hove  to.  The  vessels  manoevered  in 
awful  silence,  until  within  pistol  shot,  when  the  Shan- 
non opened  her  fire,  and  both  vessels,  almost  at  the 
same  moment  poured  forth  tremendous  broadsides. 
The  execution  in  both  ships  was  terrible,  but  the  fire 
of  the  Shannon  was  peculiar!)  fatal,  not  only  making 
great  slaughter  among  the  men,  but  cutting  down 
some  of  the  mo  t valuable  officers.  The  very  first 
shot  killed  Mr.  White,  sailing  master  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, an  excellent  officer,  whose  loss  at  such  a mo- 
ment was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  fourth 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Ballard,  received  also  a mortal 
wound  in  this  broadside,  and  at  the  same  moment 
captain  Lawrence  was  shot  through  the  leg  with  a 
musket  ball  ; he  however  supported  himself  on  the 
companion  way,  and  continued  to  give  his  orders 
with  his  usual  coolness.  About  three  broadsides  were 
exchanged,  which,  from  the  closeness  of  the  ships, 
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were  dreadfully  destructive.  The  Chesapeake  had 
three  men  shot  from  her  helm  successively,  each  ta- 
king it  as  the  other  fell  5 this  of  course  produced 
irregularity  in  the  steering,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  her  anchor  caught  in  one  of  the  Shannon’s 
after  ports.  She  was  thus  in  a position  where  her 
guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy, 
while  the  latter  was  enabled  to  tire  raking  shots  from 
her  foremost  guns,  which  swept  the  upper  decks  of 
the  Chesapeake,  killing  or  wounding  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  men.  A hand  grenade  was  thrown  on 
the  quarter  deck,  which  set  fire  to  some  musket 
catridges,  but  did  no  other  damage. 

In  this  state  of  carnage  and  exposure,  about  twenty 
of  the  Shannon’s  men,  seeing  a favourable  opportuni- 
ty for  boarding,  without  waiting  for  orders,  jumped 
on  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake.  Captain  Lawrence 
had  scarce  time  to  call  his  boarders,  when  he  receiv- 
ed a second  and  mortal  wound  from  a musket  ball, 
which  lodged  in  his  intestines.  Lieutenant  Cox, 
who  commanded  the  second  division,  rushed  up  at 
the  call  for  the  boarders,  but  came  just  in  time  to 
receive  his  falling  commander.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  carrying  him  below,  when  captain  Broke,  accom- 
panied by  his  first  lieutenant,  and  followed  by  his 
regular  boarders,  sprang  on  board  the  Chesapeake. 
The  brave  Lawrence  saw  the  overwhelming  danger ; 
his  last  words,  as  he  was  borne  bleeding  from  the 
deck,  were,  u don’t  surrender  the  ship  !” 

Samuel  Livermore,  Esq.  of  Boston,  who,  from  per- 
sonal attachment  to  captain  Lawrence,  had  accompa- 
nied him  in  this  cruise  as  chaplain,  attempted  to 
revenge  his  fall.  He  shot  at  captain  Broke,  but  miss- 
ed him  : the  latter  made  a cut  at  his  head,  which  Liv- 
ermore warded  off,  but  in  so  doing,  received  a severe 
wound  in  the  arm.  The  only  officer  that  now  remain- 
ed on  the  upper  deck  was  lieutenant  Ludlow,  who 
was  so  entirely  weakened  and  disabled  by  repeated 
wounds  received  early  in  the  action,  as  to  be  incapa- 
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ble  of  personal  resistance.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  men,  therefore,  that  survived  on  the  up-~ 
per  decks,  having  no  officer  to  head  them,  the  British 
succeeded  in  securing  complete  possession,  before 
those  from  below  could  get  up.  Lieutenant  Budd, 
who  had  commanded  the  first  division  below,  being 
informed  of  the  danger,  hastened  up  with  some  men, 
but  was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and  cut 
down  immediately.  Great  embarrassment  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  officers  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  crew.  In  one  instance  in  particu- 
lar, lieutenant  Cox,  on  mounting  the  deck,  joined  a 
party  of  the  enemy  through  mistake,  and  was  made 
sensible  of  his  error,  by  their  cutting  at  him  with 
their  sabres. 

While  this  scene  of  havoc  and  confusion  was  going 
on  above,  captain  Lawrence,  who  was  lying  in  the 
wardroom  in  excruciating  pain,  hearing  the  firing 
cease,  forgot  the  anguish  of  his  wounds  : having  no 
officer  near  him,  he  ordered  the  surgeon  to  hasten  on 
deck  and  tell  the  officers  to  fight  on  to  the  last,  and 
never  to  strike  the  colours  ; adding,  “they  shall  wave 
while  I live.’’  The  fate  of  the  battle,  however,  was 
decided.  Finding  all  further  resistance  vain,  and  a 
mere  waste  of  life,  lieutenant  Ludlow  gave  up  the 
ship  ; after  which,  he  received  a sabre  wound  in  the 
head  from  one  of  the  Shannon’s  crew,  which  fractur 
ed  his  skull,  and  ultimately  proved  mortal.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  promising  officers  of  his  age  in  the 
service,  highly  esteemed  for  his  professional  talents, 
and  beloved  for  the  generous  qualities  that  adorned 
his  private  character. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  remarkable  com- 
bats  on  naval  record.  From  the  peculiar  accidents 
that  attended  it,  the  battle  was  short,  desperate  and 
bloody.  So  long  as  the  cannonading  continued,  the 
Chesapeake  is  said  to  have  clearly  had  the  advantage; 
and  had  the  ships  not  run  foul,  it  is  probable  she  would 
have  captured  the  Shannon.  Though  considerably 
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damaged  in  her  upper  works,  and  pierced  with  some 
shot  holes  in  her  hull,  yet  she  had  sustained  no  injury 
to  affect  her  safety;  whereas  the  Shannon  had  receiv- 
ed several  shots  between  wind  and  water,  and  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  sustained  the  action  long. 
The  havock  on  both  sides  was  dreadful  ; but  to  the 
singular  circumstance  of  having  every  officer  on  the 
upper  deck  either  killed  or  wounded  early  in  the 
action,  may  chiefly  be  attributed  the  loss  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

There  have  been  various  vague  complaints  cir- 
culated of  the  excesses  of  the  victors,  and  of  their 
treatment  to  our  crew  after  the  surrender.  These 
have  been,  as  usual,  dwelt  on  and  magnified,  and 
made  subjects  of  national  aspersion.  Nothing  can 
be  more  illiberal  than  this.  Where  the  scene  of  con- 
flict is  tumultuous  and  sanguinary,  and  the  struggle 
desperate,  as  in  the  boarding  of  a ship,  excesses  will 
take  place  among  the  men,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent.  They  are  the  inevitable  incidents  of  war, 
and  should  never  be  held  up  to  provoke  national  ab- 
horrence or  retaliation.  Indeed,  they  are  so  liable 
to  be  misrepresented  by  partial  and  distorted  ac- 
counts, that  very  little  faith  is  ever  to  be  placed  in 
them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  report,  that  the 
enemy  discharged  several  muskets  into  the  cockpit 
after  the  ship  had  been  given  up.  This,  in  fact,  was 
provoked  by  the  wanton  act  of  a boy  below,  who  shot 
down  the  sentinel  stationed  at  the  gangway,  and  thus 
produced  a momentary  exasperation,  and  an  alarm 
that  our  men  were  rising.  It  should  be  recollected, 
likewise,  that  our  flag  was  not  struck,  but  was  hauled 
down  by  the  enemy  ; consequently,  the  surrender  of 
the  ship  was  not  immediately  known  throughout,  and 
the  struggle  continued  in  various  places,  before  the 
proper  orders  could  be  communicated.  It  is  weari- 
some and  disgusting  to  observe  the  war  of  slander  kept 
up  by  the  little  minds  of  both  countries,  wherein  every 
paltry  misdeed  of  a paltry  individual,  is  insidiously 
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trumpeted  forth  as  a stigmaon  the  respective  nations. 
By  these  means  are  engendered  lasting  roots  of  bit- 
terness, that  give  an  implacable  spirit  to  the  actual 
hostility  of  the  times,  and  will  remain  after  the  pre- 
sent  strife  shall  have  passed  away.  As  the  nations 
must  inevitably,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  come 
once  more  together  in  the  relations  of  amity  and 
commerce,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  as  little  private 
animosity  may  be  encouraged  as  possible  ; so  that  we 
may  contend  for  rights  and  interests,  we  may  never 
cease  to  esteem  and  respect  each  other. 

The  two  ships  presented  dismal  spectacles  after 
the  battle.  Crowded  with  the  wounded  and  the  dy- 
ing, they  resembled  floating  hospitals  sending  forth 
groans  at  every  roll.  The  brave  Broke  lay  delirious 
from  a wound  in  the  head,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
received  while  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  slaugh- 
ter of  some  of  our  men  who  had  surrendered.  In  his 
rational  intervals,  he  always  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  courage  and  skill  of  Lawrence,  and  of 
the  “gallant  and  masterly  style”  in  which  he  brought 
the  Chesapeake  into  action. 

The  wounds  of  Captain  Lawrence  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  remove  him  after  the  battle,  and  his  cab- 
in being  very  much  shattered,  he  remained  in  the 
wardroom.  Here  he  lay,  attended  by  his  own  sur- 
geon, and  surrounded  by  his  brave  and  suffering  of- 
ficers. He  made  no  comment  on  the  battle,  nor  in- 
deed was  heard  to  utter  a word,  except  to  make 
such  simple  requests  as  his  necessities  required.  In 
this  way  he  lingered  through  four  days,  in  extreme 
bodily  pain,  and  the  silent  melancholy  of  a proud  and 
noble  heart,  and  then  expired.  His  body  was  wrap- 
ped in  the  colours  of  his  ship  and  laid  on  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  be  conveyed  to  Halifa-x 
for  interment. 

^ At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  but  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  nearly  sixteen  of  which  had  been  hon- 
ourably expended  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
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was  a disciplinarian  of  the  highest  order,  producing 
perfect  obedience  and  subordination  without  severi- 
ty. His  men  became  zealously  devoted  to  him,  and 
ready  to  do  through  affection  what  severity  would 
never  have  compelled.  He  was  scrupulously  cor- 
rect in  his  principles,  delicate  in  his  sense  of  honour; 
and  to  his  extreme  jealousy  of  reputation  he  fell  a 
victim,  in  daring  an  ill- matched  encounter,  which 
prudence  would  have  justified  him  in  declining.  In 
battle,  where  his  lofty  and  commanding  person  made 
him  conspicuous,  the  calm  collected  courage,  and 
elevated  tranquillity  whichhe  maintained  in  the  midst 
of  peril,  imparted  a confidence  to  every  bosom.  In 
the  hour  of  victory  he  was  moderate  and  unassum- 
ing ; towards  the  vanquished  he  was  gentle,  gener- 
ous and  humane.  But  it  is  on  the  amiable  qualities 
that  adorned  the  private  character,  that  his  friends 
will  hang  with  the  fondest  remembrance — that  bland 
philanthropy  that  emanated  from  every  look,  that 
breathed  forth  in  every  accent,  that  gave  a grace  to 
every  action.  His  was  a general  benevolence,  that 
like  a lambent  flame,  shed  its  cheering  rays  through- 
out the  sphere  of  his  influence,  warming  and  gladden- 
ing every  heart,  and  lighting  up  every  countenance 
into  smiles.  But  there  is  one  little  circle  on  whose 
sacred  sorrows  even  the  eye  of  sympathy  dares  not 
intrude.  His  brother  being  dead,  he  was  the  last 
male  branch  of  a family,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  its 
ornament  and  pride.  His  fraternal  tenderness  was 
the  prop  and  consolation  of  two  widowed  sisters,  and 
in  him  their  helpless  offspring  found  a father.  He 
left  also  a wrife  and  two  young  children,  to  whom  he 
was  fervently  attached.  The  critical  situation  of 
the  former,  was  one  of  those  cares  which  preyed  up- 
on his  mind  at  the  time  he  went  forth  to  battle.  The 
utmost  precautions  wrere  taken  by  his  relatives  to 
keep  from  her  the  knowledge  of  her  husband’s  fate; 
their  anxiety  wassoon  relieved  by  the  birth  of  a son* 
who,  we  trust,  will  inherit  the  virtues,  and  emulate 
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the  actions  of  his  father.  The  unfortunate  mother 
has  at  length  recovered  from  a long  and  dangerous 
confinement ; but  has  now  learned  the  heart  rending 
intelligence,  that  the  infant  in  her  arms  is  fatherless. 

There  is  a touching  pathos  about  the  death  of  this 
estimable  officer,  that  endears  him  more  to  us  than 
if  he  had  been  successful.  The  prosperous  con- 
queror is  an  object  of  admiration,  but  in  some  meas- 
ure of  envy  : whatever  gratitude  we  feel  for  his  ser- 
vices, we  are  apt  to  think  them  repaid  by  the  plau- 
dits he  enjoys.  But  he  who  falls  a martyr  to  his 
country’s  cause,  excites  the  fulness  of  public  sympa- 
thy ; envy  cannot  repine  at  laurels  so  dearl)  purcha- 
sed, and  gratitude  feels  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  rewards.  The  last  sad  scene  of  his  life  hallow  s 
his  memory  ; it  remains  sacred  by  misfortune,  and 
honoured,  not  by  the  acclamations,  but  the  tears  of 
his  countrymen.  The  idea  of  Lawrence,  cut  down  in 
the  prime  of  his  days,  stretched  upon  bis  deck,  wrap- 
ped in  the  flag  of  his  country-  -that  flag  which  he  had 
contributed  to  ennoble,  and  had  died  to  defend — is  a 
picture  that  will  remain  treasured  up  in  the  dearest 
recollections  of  every  American.  His  will  form  one 
of  those  talismanick  names  which  every  nation  pre- 
serves as  watchwords  for  patriotism  and  valour. 

Deeply,  therefore,  as  every  bosom  must  lament 
the  fail  of  so  gallant  and  amiable  an  officer,  there 
are  some  reflections  consoling  to  the  pride  of  friend- 
ship, and  which  sooth,  though  they  cannot  prevent, 
the  bitter  tear  of  affection.  He  fell  before  his  flag 
was  struck.  His  fall  was  the  cause,  not  the  conse- 
quence of  defeat.  He  fell  covered  with  glory,  in  the 
flower  of  bis  days,  in  the  perfection  of  mental  and 
personal  endowment,  and  the  freshness  of  reputation; 
thus  leaving  in  every  mind  the  full  and  perfect  image 
of  a hero.  However  we  may  deplore  the  stroke  of 
death,  his  visits  are  occasionally  weil  timed  for  bis 
victim  : he  sets  a seal  upon  the  fame  of  the  illustri- 
ous, fixing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  change. 
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And  where  is  the  son  of  honour,  panting  for  distinc- 
tion, who  would  not  rather,  like  Lawrence,  be  snatch- 
ed away  in  the  brightness  of  youth  and  glory,  than 
dwindle  down  to  what  is  termed  a good  old  age,  wear 
his  reputation  to  the  shreds,  and  leave  behind  him 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  decrepitude  and 
imbecility. 

With  feelings  that  swell  our  hearts  do  we  notice 
the  honours  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  brave  Law- 
rence at  Halifax.  When  the  ships  arrived  in  port,  a 
generous  concern  was  expressed  for  his  fate.  The 
recollection  of  his  humanity  towards  the  crew  of  the 
Peacock  was  still  fresh  in  every  mind.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nials, and  an  affecting  solemnity.  His  pall  wras  sup- 
ported by. the  oldest  captains  in  the  British  service 
that  were  in  Halifax  ; and  the  naval  officers  crowded 
to  yield  the  last  sad  honours  to  a man  who  was  late 
their  foe,  but  now  their  foe  no  longer.  There  is  a 
sympathy  Detween  gallant  souls  that  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  clime  or  nation.  They  honour  in  each 
other  what  they  feel  proud  of  in  themselves.  The 
group  that  gathered  round  thegraveof  Lawrence  pre 
seated  a scene  worthy  of  the  heroic  days  of  chivalry. 
It  was  a complete  triumph  of  the  nobler  feelings  over 
the  savage  passions  of  war.  We  know  not  where 
most  to  bestow  our  admiration — on  the  living  who 
showed  such  generous  sensibility  to  departed  virtue, 
or  on  the  dead,  in  being  worthy  of  such  obsequies 
from  such  spirits.  It  is  by  deeds  like  these  that  we 
really  feel  ourselves  subdued.  The  conflict  of  arms 
is  ferocious,  and  triumph  does  but  engender  more 
deadly  hostility;  but  the  contest  of  magnanimity  calls 
forth  the  better  feelings,  and  the  conquest  is  over  the 
affections.  We  hope  in  such  a contest  we  may  never 
be  outdone. 

As  to  the  events  of  this  battle,  deeply  as  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  we  feel  no 
further  cause  of  lamentation.  Brilliant  as  the  vic- 
28 
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tory  undoubtedly  was  to  the  conquerors,  our  nation 
lost  nothing  of  honour  in  the  conflict  The  ship  was 
gallantly  and  bloodily  defended  to  the  last,  and  was 
lost  not  through  want  of  good  conduct  or  determin- 
ed bravery,  but  from  the  unavoidable  chances  of 
battle.  It  was  a victory  44  over  which  the  conquer- 
or mourned — so  many  suffered.”  We  will  not  enter 
into  any  mechanical  measurement  of  feet  and  inches, 
or  any  nice  calculation  of  force  ; whether  she  had  a 
dozen  men  more  or  less,  or  were  able  to  throw  a few 
pounds  more  or  less  of  ball,  than  her  adversary,  by 
way  of  accounting  for  her  defeat  ; we  leave  to  nicer 
calculators  to  balance  skill  and  courage  against  tim- 
ber and  old  iron,  and  mete  out  our  victories  by  the 
square  and  the  steelyard.  The  question  of  naval 
superiority,  about  which  so  much  useless  anxiety 
has  been  manifested  of  late,  and  which  we  fear  will 
cause  a vast  deal  of  strife  and  ill  blood  before  it  is 
put  to  rest,  was  in  our  opinion  settled  long  since,  in 
the  course  of  the  five  preceding  battle#  From  a 
general  examination  of  these  battles,  it  appearsclear- 
ly  to  us,  that  under  equal  circumstances  of  force  and 
preparation,  the  nations  are  equal  on  the  ocean  5 
and  the  result  of  any  contest,  between  well-matched 
ships,  would  depend  entirely  on  accident.  This, 
without  any  charge  of  vanity,  we  may  certainly 
claim. 

Our  officers  have  hitherto  been  fighting  under  su- 
perior excitement  to  the  British.  They  have  been 
eager  to  establish  a name,  and  from  their  limited 
number,  each  has  felt  as  if  individually  responsible 
for  the  reputation  of  the  navy.  Besides,  the  haugh- 
ty superiority  with  which  they  have  at  various  times 
been  treated  by  the  enemy,  had  stung  the  feelings  of 
the  officers,  and  even  touched  the  rough  pride  of  the 
common  sailor.  They  have  spared  no  pains,  there- 
fore, to  prepare  for  contest  with  so  formidable  a foe, 
and  have  fought  with  the  united  advantages  of  disci- 
pline and  enthusiasm. 
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An  equal  excitement  is  now  felt  by  the  British. 
Galled  by  our  successes,  they  begin  to  find  that  we 
are  an  enemy  that  calls  for  all  their  skill  and  cir- 
cumspection. They  have  therefore  resorted  to  a 
strictness  of  discipline,  and  to  excessive  precautions 
and  preparations  that  had  been  neglected  in  their 
navy,  and  which  no  other  modern  foe  has  been  able 
to  compel.  Thus  circumstanced,  every  future  con- 
test must  be  bloody  and  precarious. 

For  our  part  we  conceive  that  the  great  purpose 
of  our  navy  is  accomplished.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  with  so  inconsiderable  a force,  we  should 
make  any  impression  on  British  power,  or  materially 
affect  British  commerce.  We  fought  not  to  take 
their  ships  and  plunder  their  wealth,  but  to  pluck 
some  of  their  laurels  wherewith  to  grace  our  own 
brows.  In  this  we  have  succeeded  ; and  thus  the 
great  mischief  that  our  little  navy  was  capable  of  do- 
ing to  Great*  Britain,  in  showing  that  her  maritime 
power  was  vulnerable,  has  been  effected,  and  is  irre- 
trievable. 

The  British  may  in  future  wars  swarm  on  our 
coasts — they  may  infest  our  rivers  and  our  bays — 
they  may  destroy  our  ships — they  may  burn  our 
docks  and  our  ports — they  may  annihilate  every  gal- 
lant tar  that  fights  beneath  our  flag — they  may  wreak 
every  vengeance  on  our  marine  that  their  overwhel- 
ming force  enables  them  to  accomplish — and  after 
all  what  have  they  effected  ? redeemed  the  pre  emi- 
nence of  their  flag  ? destroyed  the  naval  power  of 
this  country  ? — no  such  thing.  They  must  first  ob- 
literate from  the  tablets  of  our  memories,  that  deep- 
traced  recollection,  that  we  have  repeatedly  met 
them  with  equal  force  and  conquered.  In  that  in- 
spiring idea,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
hand,  exists  the  germe  of  future  navies,  future  power, 
and  future  conquest. 
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x SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

COM.  WILLIAM  BAINBRIDGE, 

William  Bainbridge  was  born  at  Princeton,  :v 
New  Jersey,  May  7th,  1774.  His  father  was  a re- 
spectable Physician  of  that  place.  He  received  his 
education  under  the  care  of  his  grand  father,  John 
Taylor  of  Monmouth  county;  which  consisted  of 
the  ordinary  branches  of  English  instruction  and  the 
French  language. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  commenced  a clerkship 
in  a counting  house  at  New-York,  and  after  a short 
service  went  to  sea,  in  the  employ  of  filler  & Mur- 
ray. His  services  and  conduct  were  so  satisfactory 
to  them  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  they  gave  him 
a mate’s  birth  in  the  ship  Hope  on  a voyage  to  Hol- 
land. During  this  voyage,  the  crew  mutined,  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  throwing 
the  captain  overboard,  when  Bainbridge,  hearing 
the  alarm,  took  a pistol,  (which  was  however  desti- 
tute of  a lock)  and  by  the  assitance  of  an  Irish  ap- 
prentice boy,  seized  the  ringleader,  and  restored 
order  on  board.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had 
command  of  a ship  in  the  Dutch  trade,  and  continu- 
ed in  command  of  various  ships  in  the  European  trade  j 
until  1708.  In  179G,  on  a voyage  from  Bourdeaux  to 
St.  Thomas,  with  but  four  small  guns  and  nine  men, 
he  was  engaged  by  a British  schooner,  commanded, 
by  a sailing  master,  mounting  nine  guns  and  man- 
ned with  thirty  five  men.  After  killing  several  of  I 
her  crew,  he  compelled  her  to  strike,  and  as  the  two 
countries  were  at  peace,  indignantly  sent  her  away 
to  make  report  of  her  action . 

In  July  1798,  and  without  application  from  him, 
he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  sch  ooner 
Retaliation,  of  fourteen  guns,  which  he  accepted 
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under  a lieutenant’s  commission,  conditioned  that  he 
should  stand  first  of  that  grade  for  promotion. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  Retaliation,  in  cruis- 
ing to  windward  of  Guadaloupe,  was  captured  by 
two  French  frigates  and  a lugger.  General  Des- 
fourneaux  was  on  board  one  of  these  frigates,  on  hfe 
passage  to  take  command  of  the  island  in  place  of 
Victor  Hughes.  To  demonstrate  a seeming  friend- 
ship towards  our  government,  arising  from  political 
motives,  as  it  would  appear,  he  proposed  that  Bain- 
bridge should  take  his  ship  and  return  to  United 
States,  when  at  the  same  time,  other  American  ves- 
sels of  much  greater  value,  were  retained,  and  their 
crews  treated  as  criminals.  Perceiving  the  flimsy 
thread  of  his  finesse,  Bainbridge  replied,  .that  he 
wished  either  to  be  considered  a prisoner  of  war,  or 
to  have  his  commission  restored,  with  liberty  to 
cruise  against  the  commerce  of  France,  agreeably  to 
instructions  from  his  government.  The  General, 
after  threatening  to  put  every  American  to  the  sword, 
should  the  Retaliation  be  found  cruising  against  the 
French,  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the  United  States 
with  his  ship,  and  forty  of  his  crew.  Soon  after  his 
return,  an  exchange  was  effected,  and  he  again  sail- 
ed on  a cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  brig  Nor- 
folk, of  18  guns,  under  the  commission  of  master 
commandant;  during  which  cruise  he  compelled  a 
privateer  of  sixteen  guns  to  run  ashore,  and  captured 
another,  with  several  merchant  vessels,  and  destroy- 
ed  a number  of  barges. 

On  his  return  from  that  cruise,  he  sailed  in  a 
squadron,  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States’ 
trade,  to  Cuba,  and  on  leaving  that  station,  waspre- 
sented  with  an  address  from  the  American  merchants., 
concerned  in  the  trade,  in  testimony  uof  the  vigilance, 
perseverance,  and  urbanity  which  had  marked  his 
conduct  during  his  arduous  command  on  that  sta- 
tion, and  the  essential  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country.” 
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On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  1800,  he 
sailed  in  command  of  the  frigate  George  Washington^ 
under  a captain’s  commission,  with  presents  to  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  as  agreed  upon  by  treaty.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  Dey,  who  presented  him  with 
an  elegant  Turkish  sabre,  in  testimony  of  the  per- 
sonal friendship  which  he  entertained  towards  him, 
as  well  as  the  power  which  he  represented.  But 
appearances  soon  changed.  Avarice  being  a pre- 
dominant passion,  he  soon  became  unmindful  of  the 
treasures  bestowed  upon  him,  and  in  a few  days 
made  a demand  of  the  George  Washington,  to  carry 
his  ambassador  and  presents  to  the  Grand  Seignior 
of  Constantinople,  under  pretence  of  a stipulation 
in  our  treaty  with  him.  This  treaty,  however,  re- 
lated only  to  our  merchant  vessels,  but  as  the  frigate 
was  then  in  harbour  and  completely  in  his  power, 
and  as  the  Dey  threatened  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
imprison  every  American  in  Algiers,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  complying. 

This  expedition  was  however  favorable  to  our 
government.  The  American  dag  being  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  three  officers  were 
sent  in  succession,  to  enquire  what  ship  it  was,  and 
what  flag  she  bore;  they  knew  not  what  was  meant  by 
an  American  frigate , and  it  was  not  until  Capt.  Bain- 
bridge  explained  that  America  was  the  New  World, 
they  had  any  conception  of  the  country.  The 
messengers  from  the  Dey  were  ordered  on  board 
the  Capudan  Pacha’s  (or  Turkish  high  admiral’s 
ship,  who  tore  the  letters,  spit  and  stamped  upon 
them,  and  rejected  the  presents  with  indignation. 
The  Dey  was  ordered  to  declare  war  against  France 
within  60  days.  At  the  same  time  Capt.  Bainbridge 
was  received  with  marked  attention.  The  Algerine 
flag,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  carry  at  his 
mizen,  was  ordered  to  be  hauled  down,  the  Ameri- 
can shifted  to  its  place,  and  Capt.  Bainbridge  re- 
warded with  presents. 
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The  excellent  order  of  his  ship,  and  fine  healthj 
appearance  of  his  crew,  seemed  to  be  a convincing 
proof  in  the  mind  of  the  seignior,  that  the  new 
world”  which  he  represented,  must  be  already  great 
and  powerful. 

In  December,  the  George  Washington  sailed  for 
Algiers,  with  the  ambassador’s  secretary,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  his  embassy  ; 
where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  January,  having  touch- 
ed at  Malta  to  land  some  Turks,  as  a favor  to  the 
Cupudan  Pacha.  Finding  that  Captain  Bainbridge 
was  in  favor  with  the  Turkish  admiral,  (who  was  re* 
latedto  the  Grand  Seignior  by  marriage,)  and  learn- 
ing likewise  the  order  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the 
tyrant  was  so  effectually  humbled,  that  he  released 
four  hundred  prisoners,  and  declared  war  against 
France.  The  consul  and  other  F rench  subjects  then 
in  port,  were  received  on  board  the  George  Wash- 
ington, and  after  landing  them  in  Alicant,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  April  1801,  receiving  from  the  govern- 
ment the  highest  approbation  for  his  conduct,  during 
this  delicate  service. 

In  June  following,  he  again  sailed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  Essex,  where  he  was  employed  in  pro- 
tecting American,  and  other  neutral  ships,  against 
Tripolitan  cruisers,  and  from  whence  he  returned  to 
New- York  in  July  1802. 

In  July  1803,  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
to  join  Commodore  Preble’s  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Off  Cape  De  Gatt  he  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  Mirbohar  of  22  guns,  and  110  men, 
from  Morocco,  and  retook  an  American  brig,  seized 
by  her  a short  time  previous.  On  board  the  Mir- 
bohar they  found  orders  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  was  about  commencing  de- 
predations upon  American  commerce.  The  capture 
of  this  ship  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  a permanent 
peace  was  established. 
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In  company  with  the  Vixen,  Captain  Bainbridge 
then  proceeded  to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Tripoli, 
and  on  the  31st  October,  seeing  a strange  ship,  gave 
chase  to  her,  and  when  within  four  miles  and  a half 
of  the  harbour,  unfortunately  ran  upon  a pile  of 
rocks,  which  as  it  would  appear  were  not  laid  down 
on  our  charts.  This  was  indeed  a dilemma,  not 
foreseen  and  which  could  not  be  overcome.  Guns 
were  thrown  overboard,  water  started,  and  the 
foremast  cut  away,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
enemy’s  gun  boats  immediately  commenced  an  at- 
tack, which  was  sustained  six  hours,  when  she  turn- 
ed so  far  upon  her  side  that  the  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  Capt.  Bainbridge  was  under 
the  necessity  of  surrendering,  but  not  until  he  had 
first  thrown  overboard  every  article  of  value,  drown- 
ed the  magazine,  and  scuttled  the  ship.  The  offi- 
cers and  crew  were  then  seized  by  the  Algerines, 
stripped  without  ceremony,  of  whatever  was  found 
upon  them  valuble,  and  conveyed  by  the  boats  on 
shore,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacha’s  castle. 

The  treatment  which  they  received  was  far  more 
mild  than  they  had  reason  to  anticipate.  After  the 
burning  of  the  Philadelphia  by  Decatur,  on  the  16th 
February,  1804,  they  were  closely  confined,  not  so 
much  with  a view  to  make  them  suffer,  as  through 
fear  of  their  escape. 

The  bombardment  of  the  town — the  burning  of 
the  Philadelphia — the  explosion  of  the  fire  ship, 
and  the  various  attacks  made  upon  the  town,  all 
passed  within  their  view,  and  at  one  time  a twenty- 
four  pound  shot  passed  within  a few  inches  of 
Bainbridge’s  head  ; still  they  were  compelled  to 
remain  inactive  witnesses  to  the  efforts  of  their 
countrymen.  At  length  a treaty  was  concluded  by 
Col.  Lear,  and  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
having  been  paid  to  the  Pacha,  the  officers  and  sea- 
men were  liberated,  June  3d,  1805,  after  nineteen 
months  confinement,  and  embarked  on  board  of  the 
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Squadron.  Soon  after  Com.  Bainbridge  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

After  various  commands  on  the  peace  establish- 
ment, at  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1812,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Constellation,  and  from  thence  to  the  Constitution. 
In  company  with  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  he  set  sail 
on  a cruise  to  the  East-Indies,  and  having  parted 
with  her  running  down  the  coast  of  Brazil,  fell  in 
with  the  British  frigate  Java , a new  ship,  carrying 
49  guns,  and  upwards  of  400  men.  She  had  on  board 
more  than  one  hundred  supernumary  officers  and 
seamen,  destined  for  the  East-India  service.  The 
action  continued  one  hour  and  fifty  five  minutes, 
when  the  Java  was  left  a mere  wreck,  with  not  a 
spar  standing.  The  commanding  officer,  Captain 
Lambert,  was  mortally  wounded.  It  being  found 
impossible  to  get  her  to  the  United  States  ; the  pri- 
soners and  baggage  were  taken  out,  and  the  ship 
blown  up.  Her  loss  in  killed  was  60,  and  between 
300  and  200  wounded.  Nine  were  killed  on  board 
the  Constitution,  and  twenty  five  wounded  ; among 
the  latter  was  the  commodore. 

The  victory  was  brilliant,  and  in  the  highest  de- 
gree honourable  to  Com.  Bainbridge  ; but  not  more 
so  than  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  he  mani- 
fested towards  the  prisoners  while  under  his  charge  : 
and  as  characteristic  of  our  naval  commanders  gene- 
rally, we  are  proud  to  add,  they  have  given  ample 
testimony,  that  they  are  as  “gentle  in  peace,”  as 
they  are  “dauntless  in  war.”  Having  conquered, 
the  expectations  of  their  country  are  answered,  and 
they  no  longer  consider  the  conquered  enemy  a foe. 

The  Constitution  being  in  a decayed  state,  the 
commodore  was  induced  to  abandon  the  contem- 
plated cruise,  and  return  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
eastern  station,  and  to  the  superintendance  of  build- 
ing the  seventy-four  at  Charleston.  At  this  time  he 
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is  with  the  squadron  up  the  Mediterranean,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Columbus  74  gun  ship.  With  a repu- 
tation still  unsullied*  America  is  proud  to  enroll  him 
among  the  first  of  her  sons. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

COMMODORE  STEPHEN  DECATUR. 

The  grandfather  of  Com.  Stephen  Decutur  was 
originally  from  La  Rochelle  in  France,  and  married 
a lady  of  Newport,  R.  I.  His  father,  Stephen  De- 
catur, was  born  in  Newport,  but  removed  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  an  Irish 
lady  by  the  name  of  Pine.  He  was  bred  to  sea  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Delaware  sloop  of  war ; then 
of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until 
peace  took  place  with  France,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission,  retired  to  his  residence  near  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  died  in  1808. 

His  son  Stephen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  Jan.  5th, 
1779,  whilst  the  British  had  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia. After  the  city  was  evacuated,  they  returned 
to  their  former  residence,  where  Decatur  received 
his  early  education. 

In  March,  1798,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a mid- 
shipman, joined  the  frigate  United  States,  under 
Com.  Barry,  where  he  remained  until  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy. 

He  then  entered  the  brig  Norfolk  as  first  lieuten- 
ant; performed  a cruise  to  the  Spanish  Maine,  and  on 
his  return  to  port,  resumed  his  station  on  board  the 
United  States,  she  having  undergone  repairs,  where 
he  continued  until  peace  was  concluded  with  France. 
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He  then  sailed  in  Com.  Dale’s  squadron  up  the 
Mediterranean,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Essex. 
Returning  with  that  squadron,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
New- York,  in  the  second  Mediterranean  expedition, 
in  the  squadron  commanded  by  Com.  Morris.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States, he  again  sailed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Argus,  joined  Com.  Preble’s  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  agreeably  to  orders,  resigned 
command  to  lieutenant  Hull,  and  took  the  schooner 
Enterprize.  He  then  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  squadron,  and  there  learnt  that 
the  frigate  Philadelphia  had  run  aground  on  the  Bar- 
bary coast,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tripo- 
litans. 

On  Com.  Preble’s  arrival  a few  days  after,  Decatur 
suggested  to  him  a plan  for  recapturing  or  destroying 
the  frigate.  The  enterprize  was  fraught  with  peril, 
and  of  such  a desperate  and  daring  nature  that  the 
commodore’s  consent  was  obtained  with  the  great- 
est reluctance. 

Decatur  selected  for  the  expedition  the  ketch  In- 
trepid, which  he  had  captured  but  a short  time  pre- 
vious from  the  enemy,  manning  her  with  seventy 
volunteers,  and  sailed  Feb.  3d,  1804.  The  brig 
Syren,  Lieut.  Stewart,  accompanied  him  to  aid  in 
the  enterprize,  should  it  be  found  necessary. 

After  fifteen  days  tempestuous  weather,  he  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  about  sunset.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  ketch,  with  the  Syren’s  boats, 
should  enter  the  harbour  at  about  10  o’clock  that 
night ; but  as  the  Syren  had  been  driven  several 
miles  from  her  course  by  change  of  wind,  Decatur 
apprehended  it  might  be  too  late  for  the  attack 
that  night  should  he  wait  for  the  boats  : he  therefore 
determined  to  enter  the  harbour  alone  ; which  he 
did  at  about  8 o’clock.  The  boldness  of  the  under- 
taking may  be  conceived  of  from  the  following 
description. 
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The  frigate  lay  directly  under  the  Bashaw’s  eas 
tie,  and  within  half  gun  shot  of  his  principal  batte- 
ries. Two  of  their  cruisers  were  stationed  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  their  gun  boats  on  the  larboard 
bow,  aud  all  the  guns  of  the  frigate  mounted  and 
loaded. 

They  had  but  three  miles  to  sail  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  but  from  the  lightness  of  wind 
did  not  get  within  hail  until  11  o’clock.  They  were 
then  hailed  and  ordered  to  anchor,  or  they  would 
be  fired  upon.  A Maltese  pilot  on  board  was  order- 
ed to  answer  that  they  had  lost  their  anchors,  and 
could  not.  When  within  50  yards  of  the  frigate, 
the  wind  subsided  entirely,  and  Decatur  ordered  his 
boat  to  make  fast  to  the  frigate’s  fore-chains.  This 
being  done,  without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  the  ketch  was  warped  alongside,  and  Deca- 
tur, with  midshipman  Morris,  (now  captain,)  mount- 
ed her  deck.  It  was  nearly  two  minutes  before  any 
of  the  ketch’s  crew  appeared  on  deck  to  their  as- 
sistance, the  Turks  standing  astonished  and  aghast, 
without  resistance.  So  soon  as  a sufficient  number 
gained  the  deck  to  form  a front,  they  commenced  the 
assault,  killing  twenty  on  the  spot,  others  jumped 
overboard,  and  the  remainder  were  driven  into  the 
hold. 

The  enemy  soon  began  firing  from  the  batteries, 
and  from  the  castle  and  two  corsairs  ; and  perceiv- 
ing a number  of  launches  rowing  about  the  harbour, 
Decatur  ordered  the  ship  to  be  set  on  fire  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  so  effectually  and  with  such  prompt- 
ness was  the  order  executed,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  ketch  could  be  saved.  Providentially 
at  this  critical  moment,  a breeze  took  them,  blowing 
directly  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  them  from  the 
enemy’s  reach  in  few  minutes,  with  the  loss  of  but 
one  killed  and  four  wounded. 

For  this  achievement,  Decutur  was  promoted  id 
the  rank  of  post  captain.  ♦ 
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In  the  ensuing  spring,  Com.  Preble  made  an  at- 
tack upon  Tripoli,  with  his  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Constitution,  Syren,  Nautilus,  Vixen,  six  gun 
boats,  and  two  bombards.  The  attack  commenced 
at  9 o’clock,  August  3d.  The  gun  boats  advanced 
in  a line  ahead,  led  on  by  Capt.  Decatur,  covered 
by  the  frigate  Constitution,  and  the  brigs  and  schoon- 
ers. The  enemy’s  gun  boats  were  moored  within 
miy&et  shot  of  the  batteries.  Their  sails  had  been 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  ordered  to  sink 
rather  than  alter  their  position.  They  were  like- 
wise covered  by  a brig  of  16  and  a schooner  of  10 
guns.  The  enemy’s  boats,  as  also  the  American, 
had  40  men  each.  Decatur  drew  up  with  all  possi* 
bie  dispatch,  boarded  a gun  boat,  and  in  10  minutes 
cleared  the  deck;  three  Americans  only  were  wound- 
ed. Coming  out  with  his  prize,  the  boat  which  his 
brother,  Lieut.  James  Decatur  commanded,  came 
under  his  stern,  and  informed  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  shot  by  the  commander  of  the  boat 
he  had  taken.  He  immediately  tacked,  came  along- 
side of  the  Turkish  boat,  and  with  but  eleven  men, 
instantly  boarded  her.  For  20  minutes  the  fate  of 
the  contest  was  doubtful- -seven  of  the  Americans 
were  wounded.  Decatur  singled  out  the  command- 
er, and  broke  his  sword  by  the  hilt  in  attempting  to 
cutolFhis  espontoon.  The  Turk  at  this  moment 
wounded  him  in  the  arm  and  head.  They  closed  ; 
Decatur  fell  uppermost — the  Turk  drew  his  dagger 
—Decatur  seized  his  ar  r,  drew  a pistoi  from  his 
pocket  and  shot  him.  Decatur  could  then  with  dif- 
ficulty extricate  himself  from  the  dead  and  wounded 
which  had  fallen  on  him  during  the  struggle.  A 
noble  hearted  tar  seeing  a deadly  blow  aimed  at 
Decatur’s  head,  and  having  lost  the  use  of  his  arms 
by  wounds,  rushed  between,  and  received  the  blow 
o?i  his  own  head.  His  scull  was  fractured,  but  hap- 
pily lie  survived  vo  receive  a pension  from  govern- 
ment. Decatur  succeeded  in  reaching  the  squadron 
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with  both  prizes.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he 
came  home  in  the  Congress—afterwards  was  super- 
intendant  of  gun  boats,  and  at  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake,  superceded  Com.  Barron,  and  was  put 
in  command  of  the  southern  squadron.  When  the 
United  States  was  again  put  in  commission,  he  was 
removed  to  that  frigate. 

In  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  25th 
Oct.  1812,  he  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  British 
frigate  Mecedonian,  Capt.  J.  S.  Carden,  mounting 
49  guns — 36  ki lied,  and  68  wounded.  The  United 
States  had  4 killed,  and  7 wounded.  The  Macedo- 
nian was  a prime  ship,  manned  and  equipped  in  the 
best  manner,  and  but  two  years  old. 

On  the  unhappy  controversy  between  Com.  Deca- 
tur and  Com.  Barron,  which  terminated  in  the  death 
of  the  former,  we  forbear  to  comment.  Our  readers 
are  referred  to  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  them,  and  from  which  they  will  gather  a 
full  view  of  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
his  death,  our  navy  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  bravest 
and  most  efficient  officers,  and  society  of  an  acconv 
plished  and  intelligent  gentleman. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

COM.  DAVID  PORTFR. 

Commodore  David  Porter  was  born  at  Boston; 
Feb.  1st,  ’780.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  during  the  Revolutionary  Wrar,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  courage  and  daring  spirit. 

The  first  voyage  undertaken  by  the  subject  of  P is 
sketch,  was  in  a trading  vessel,  commanded  by  his 
father,  to  St.  Domingo.  Whilst  at  the  port  of  Jere- 
mie.  in  that  island,  a press-gang  attempted  to  board, 
and  were  gallantly  repelieff,  with  the  loss  of  several 
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killed  on  both  sides.  Young  Porter,  who  was  then 
but  sixteen,  had  his  share  in  the  engagement.  One 
man  was  shot  down  by  his  side,  and  the  affair  re- 
flected much  praise  upon  the  Captain,  and  his  crew. 
In  his  second  voyage,  he  was  twice  impressed  by 
the  British,  but  effected  his  escape  ; and  returned 
home,  in  the  winter  season,  in  a suffering  condition 
for  want  of  clothing. 

Soon  after  this,  he  entered  the  United  States 
navy,  as  Midshipman  ; sailed  in  the  Constellation 
with  Com.  Truxton,  and  in  the  action  with  the 
French  Frigate  Insurgente,  distinguished  himself, 
by  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct.  When  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  it  was  by  dint  of  merit- 
having no  friends  to  bring  him  into  notice.  Joining 
the  U.  S.  Schooner  Experiment,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Maley,  they  proceeded  on  a cruise  to  th  Vest 
indies,  fell  in  with  a number  of  Brigand  barges, 
where  he  was  again  brought  into  honourable  notice. 
He  was  likewise  employed  in  boats,  cutting  out 
vessels,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
good  judgment,  and  personal  prowess. 

Whilst  on  that  station,  he  took  charge  of  a small 
Pilot-Boat,  mounting  five  small  swivels,  taken  from 
the  tops  of  the  Constellation. 

Falling  in  with  a French  Privateer,  mounting  a 
long  twelve  pounder,  with  several  swivels,  and  hav- 
ing forty  men,  he  determined  to  engage  her.  The 
contest  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  but  the  Priva- 
teer  at  length  surrendered,  having  lost  seven  killed, 
and  fifteen  wounded.  Porter  had  several  killed, 
but  none  wounded.  A prize  which  the  Privateer  had 
In  company,  was  likewise  taken.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  was  highly  spoken  of  by  his  comman- 
der. In  his  second  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  they  were  likewise 
successful  in  operating  against  the  Privateers. 

In  the  first  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  Porter 
was  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Enterprise,  Capt.  Stew- 
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art,  and  rendered  himself  very  conspicuous,  in  an 
engagement  with  a Tripolitan  Corsair,  of  much 
greater  force,  which,  in  the  event,  was  compelled  to 
surrender. 

On  another  occasion,  with  an  expedition  of  boats, 
he  entered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  to  destroy  a num- 
ber of  vessels  laden  with  wheat,  which  service  was 
performed  effectually  ; but  in  the  engagement,  he 
received  a ball  through  his  thigh. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  after  he  receiv- 
ed his  wound,  until  the  31st  Oct.  1803,  Porter  had 
been  previously  transferred  to  the  Frigate  Philadel- 
phia, as  first  Lieutenant,  under  Capt.  Bainbridge  $ 
and  was  on  board  when  she  ran  aground,  at  that 
date,  near  the  harbour  of  Tripoli;  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  enemy,  and  the  crew  made  pris- 
oners. It  will  be  unnecessary  to  detail  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  disasterous  affair,  as  the  facts  are  gen- 
erally so  well  known.  It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that 
during  a long  and  dreary  confinement,  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  sink  into  despondency,  but 
applied  himself  closely  to  his  study  ; thus  pre- 
paring the  way  to  become  still  more  useful  to 
his  country  and  to  society.  A treaty  of  peace  hav- 
ing at  length  been  concluded  with  Tripoli,  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Philadelphia  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  sailed  to  join  the  squadron  at  Syracuse. 
Porter  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  U.  S.  Brig  Enterprise,  proceeded  to  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Passing  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  hefwas  attacked 
by  twelve  Spanish  Gun-  Boats,  pretending  to  suppose 
she  was  a British  Brig.  Although  their  weight  of 
metal  was  vastly  superior,  he  soon  compelled  them 
to  sheer  off. 

After  an  arduous  service  of  five  years,  he  return- 
ed to  the  United  States,  was  married  to  Miss  An- 
derson of  Pennsylvania  ; and  afterwards  took  com 
mand  of  the  Flotilla  ©n  the  New-Orleans  station. 
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where  he  rendered  more  important  services  in 
enforcing  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  law.  In 
this  service  he  likewise  ferreted  out,  and  captured  a 
French  piratical  schooner,  which  had  so  long  infest' 
ed  the  Chesapeake,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
goverment. 

At  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great-Britain,  in 
1812,  he  sailed  from  New- York,  in  command  of  the 
Essex,  fell  in  with,  and  after  a short  engagement, 
captured  the  British  Sloop  of  War  Aiert,  Captain 

Laugharne. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  to  refit,  he  again 
put  to  sea,  Oct.  27th,  1812,  and  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  agreeably  to  instructions  from  Com. 
Bainbridge,  where  places  for  rendezvous  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  them.  On  that  coast  he  fell 
in  with  his  majesty’s  Packet  Nocton,  out  of  which 
he  took  £11,000  sterling,  in  specie.  About  this 
time,  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  Java,  by  Com. 
Bainbridge,  and  of  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  ; like- 
wise that  the  Hornet  had  been  taken  by  the  Mon- 
tague, and  that  the  British  force  on  that  coast  was 
considerably  increased,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  him. 
He  therefore  abandoned  his  ground,  and  ran  down 
as  far  as  Rio  de  La  Plata  ; from  thence  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  reached  Valparaiso,  March  14th, 
1814.  Sailing  from  thence  down  the  coast  of  Chi- 
li, and  Peru,  he  brought  to  a Peruvian  corsair,  and 
found  on  board  twenty-four  Americans  held  as  pris- 
oners, whom  he  liberated,  throwing  her  guns  and 
ammunition  into  the  sea.  He  continued  cruising 
for  several  months  in  the  Pacific,  capturing  great 
numbers  of  British  vessels.  Two  were  given  to  the 
prisoners;  three  sent  to  Valparaiso,  and  three  to 
America.  Most  of  the  ships  taken,  mounted  seve- 
ral guns.  He  therefore  equipped  one  with  twenty 
guns,  and  gave  the  command  to  Lieut.  Downes, 
calling  her  the  Essex  Jr. 
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The  numerous  prizes  taken,  furnished  him  abun- 
dantly with  provisions,  clothing,  and  naval  stores  ; 
so  that,  without  inconvenience,  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  at  sea  for  a long  time.  From  the  spoils  of  his 
enemy,  he  had  now  under  his  command  a little  squad- 
ron, which  spread  devastation,  and  became  the  ter- 
ror of  those  seas.  Merchants,  not  only  in  the  Ports 
of  the  Pacific,  but  in  Great-Britain,  groaned  under  j 
the  weight  of  losses  ; every  arrival  bringing  a cata-  j 
logue  of  captures.  Although  ships  were  sent  after 
him  into  the  Pacific,  the  China  Seas,  off  New-Tn 
mor,  New-Holland,  and  the  river  La  Plata  ; still  the 
manner  in  which  he  cruised,  completely  eluded 
their  vigilance.  Shunning  the  American  coast,  he  | 
was  either  lying  among  the  desolate  groups  which 
form  the  Gallipagos  islands,  or  in  the  open  seas. 

At  length,  Lieut.  Downes  returned  from  Valparaiso, 
whither  he  had  sailed  to  convoy  the  prizes,  and 
brought  intelligence,  that  Com.  Hillyer  was  expect* 
ed  at  that  place  with  the  Frigate  Phoebe,  of  36  guns, 
and  two  Sloops  of  War.  He  had  become  glutted 
with  spoils,  and  the  easy  captures  of  Merchantmen 
were  not  calculated  to  raise  him  to  that  zenith  of 
fame,  after  which  he  aspired.  As  an  opportunity 
now  appeared  to  present,  in  which  it  was  probable 
he  might  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  he  deter- 
mined to  embrace  it ; and  after  running  into  the  Isl- 
and of  Nooaheeva,  to  repair,  proceeded  to  Valpa- 
raiso. While  here,  at  anchor,  Com.  Hillyer  a r 
rived,  but  contrary  to  anticipation,  with  a Frigate 
superior  in  size  to  his,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Cherub,  Sloop  of  War,  both  fitted  out  with  picked 
crews,  expressly  for  this  enterprise.  Their  force 
amounted  to  81  guns,  and  5 00  men,  with  the  crew  of 
a Letter  of  Marque.  That  of  the  Essex  of  46  guns, 
and  255  men.  The  Essex  Jr.  being  designed  for  a 
store  ship,  mounted  ten  18  pound  carronades,  and 
len  short  sixes,  with  but  60  riaeo* 
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This  disparity  of  force  would  not  permit  the  ven- 
ture of  a general  action.  He  therefore  endeavored 
to  provoke  a challenge  from  the  Phoebe,  although 
vastly  superior  to  the  Essex,  but  without  effect. 
Fearing  an  addition  would  be  made  to  their  force, 
he  wished  if  possible  to  make  his  escape. 

On  the  28th  March,  a gale  came  on,  and  the  Es- 
sex parting  her  cable,  the  Com.  thought  that  a more 
favourable  opportunity  would  not  occur,  to  pass  the 
enemy,  and  sail  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  immedi- 
ately made.  On  clearing  the  harbour,  a sudden  squall 
carried  away  the  main-top-mast,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  return,  he  ran  into  a bay  at  some  distance 
from  his  former  anchorage,  expecting  that  the  enemy 
would  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed.  Both  ships  now  drew  up,  and 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  Essex.  Capt.  Por- 
ter succeeded  three  different  times  in  getting  springs 
upon  his  cables,  but  they  were  as  often  shot  away,, 
leaving  him  exposed  to  a raking  fire  from  the  ene- 
my. In  this  situation,  his  chief  dependance  was 
upon  three  long  twelves  from  her  stern,  which  were 
managed  so  dexterously  that  the  enemy  were  oblig- 
ed to  haul  off,  and  repair.  His  crew  were  not,  how- 
ever disheartened,  although  morally  certain  of 
being  conquered. 

The- conflict  was  sustained  with  unabated  fury, 
until  resistance  was  ineffectual,  when  the  flag  was 
struck,  and  the  ship  resigned  to  an  overwhelming 
force.  Oat  of  2 55  men,  58  were  killed,  66  wound- 
ed, and  31  missing  ; making  in  all  154.  The  spec- 
tacle was  truly  horrid  ; and  when  the  officer  came  on 
board,  to  take,  possession,  he  turned  from  it  as  if  sick- 
ened at  its  sight. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  either  the  Essex  or 
Phoebe,  could  be  got  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Sal- 
vador, both  being  very  much  injured,  the  latter 
having  18  shots  in  the  hull,  and  some  of  them  3 feet 
under  water. 
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Capt.  Porter  and  his  crew  were  soon  after  paro- 
led, and  returned  to  New  York.  On  landing,  a car-  > 
riage  was  provided  for  him  and  drawn  by  the  popu- 
lace, to  his  lodgings,  with  shouts  and  acclamations* 
The  mere  loss  of  the  Essex,  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered unfortunate,  as  she  had  done  more  injury  to 
the  enemy’s  commerce  than  the  rest  of  the  navy  to- 
gether. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  Capt.  Porter  has  been 
an  various  commands,  and  is  at  this  time  one  of  the 
Navy-Commissioners,  enjoying  alike  the  confidence 
of  government,  and  the  love  of  his  country  . 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

COM.  THOMAS  MACDONOUGH. 

The  father  of  Captain  Thomas  Macdonough  re- 
sided in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  on  a 
farm  called  the  Trapp.  He  was  conspicuously  emi- 
nent in  the  practice  of  Physic,  and  in  the  year  1775, 
was  appointed  Major  in  Col.  John  Haslett’s  regi- 
ment, raised  by  the  state  of  Delaware,  but  did  not 
long  continue  in  the  service.  After  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Judge,  which  office  he  held  until  1796,  at  which 
time  he  died.  His  eldest  son,  James,  was  with 
Com.  Truxton  in  the  engagement  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  Insurgent,  at  which  time  he  lost  a leg, 
and  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire 
from  service. 

Thomas  Macdonough,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch,  entered  the  United  States’  service,  under  a 
midshipman’s  warrant,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  After  serving  some  time  in  our  navy, 
he  sailed  with  the  little  fleet  up  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  (with  other  young  officers)  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous  in  the  war  with  Tripoli. 
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He  was  remarkable  for  his  gravity  and  circum- 
spection, and  at  the  same  time  evinced  a dauntless 
invincibility  of  spirit,  which  was  not  to  be  counter- 
acted even  by  Mahometan  prowess. 

The  following  incident  displays  his  firmness  and 
decision  of  character.  A merchant’s  brig  came  into 
port,  while  Capt.  Smith  was  on  shore,  and  anchored 
ahead  of  the  Syren.  A short  time  after,  a British 
frigate,  then  lying  in  port,  sent  a boat  on  board  the 
brig,  and  came  off  with  one  man  more  than  he  went 
with.  Com.  M.  learning  that  they  had  impressed  an 
American,  overtook  her  with  an  armed  gig,  and  res- 
cued the  man  alongside  of  the  frigate.  The  English- 
man, after  threatening  to  take  the  man  by  force,  says- 
“You  area  very  indiscreet  young  man — what  would 
you  have  done  if  I had  been  in  the  boat  ?”  “ I 

would  have  taken  the  man,  or  lost  my  life.”  “What, 
Sir,  would  you  attempt  to  stop  me,  were  I now  to 
undertake  to  impress  more  from  that  brig  ?”  “ To 

convince  you  I would,  you  have  only  to  make  the 
attempt.”  Soon  after  seeing  the  Englishman  bear 
down  for  the  brig,  Macdonough  manned  and  got  into 
his  boat,  in  readiness  for  pursuit.  The  Englishman 
after  sailing  around  the  brig,  returned  again  to  his 
frigate. 

Syracuse,  once  the  seat  of  all  those  virtues  which 
adorn  the  human  mind,  and  under  men  good  and 
great,  is  now  unhappily,  one  of  the  most  vicious  and 
depraved  on  earth.  Robberies  and  assassinations 
are  considered  mere  pastime.  While  at  this  place, 
Macdonough  was  detained  on  shore  one  night  till  the 
ship’s  boats  had  returned  to  the  fleet.  He  then 


hired  a boat,  but  finding  three  men,  instead  of  two, 
(the  usual  compliment,)  going  in  it,  he  suspected 
them  of  some  evil  design,  and  refused  to  go,  where- 
upon they  drew  their  poinards  and  attacked  him. 
By  his  vigilance  he  succeeded  in  wounding  two, 
while  the  other  took  to  his  heels.  Macdonough 
pursued  him  to  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  from  whence 
he  threw  himself  with  the  loss  of  his  life. 
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No  incident  of  consequence  occurred  in  the  life 
of  Macdonough,  between  the  Tripolitan  war  and 
that  which  commenced  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  command  of  a small 
naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  our  frontiers.  This  was  considered  an 
important  point  of  defence,  as  there  was  reason  to 
suppose,  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  successful  in 
the  affair  at  Baltimore,  an  attack  would  have  been 
undertaken  upon  New  York  by  the  fleet  then  on 
our  coast,  and  on  Albany  by  the  northern  army. 

Thus  stood  affairs,  when  Sir  George  Prevost,  with 
14,000  men,  took  up  his  march,  intending  to  dis- 
lodge Gen.  Macomb  from  his  post  at  Plattsburg. 
Capt.  Downie,  commanding  the  British  squadron, 
was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
can force,  and  which  wras  believed  to  be  of  conse* 
quence  in  their  plan  of  operations. 

Macdonough  was  apprised  of  their  intentions,  and 
decided  to  receive  them  at  anchor.  On  the  11th 
of  September,  1814,  the  enemy  anchored  in  line, 
300  yards  from  the  Americans.  The  action  corn' 
meneed  at  nine  A.  M.  and  after  a hard  fought  battle, 
the  enemy’s  ships,  brig,  and  both  sloops  struck: — 
Three  gallies  were  sunk,  and  the  remaining  ten, 
made  off  in  a shattered  condition.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  52  killed,  and  58  wounded  ; that  of 
the  British  84  killed,  and  110  wounded. 

Immediately  after  the  action  commenced,  a game 
cock  on  board  flew  up  the  fore  hatchway  and  light- 
ed on  the  bell,  and  crowed  with  all  his  might  until 
the  bell  wras  struck  by  a shot  and  knocked  in  pieces. 
He  then  flew  into  the  rigging  and  continued  crow- 
ing until  the  action  closed.  Many  of  the  seamen 
considered  it  a prelude  to  victory. 

A precipitate  retreat  was  made  by  the  British 
army,  leaving  our  troops  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
country,  which  they  had  vainly  essayed  to  conquer. 
The  two  contending  armies,  and  thousands  of  spec- 
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tators  were  in  full  view  of  the  engagement,  awaiting 
with  breathless  anxiety,  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
The  occasion  was  pregnant  with  importance. — It 
was  to  decide  whether  the  inhabitants  should  be 
driven  from  their  homes  in  beggary,  or  remain  in 
peaceable  possession  of  their  firesides.  The  result 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  or  expected.  Prevost 
made  a precipitate  retreat — the  American  Eagle 
rode  triumphant,  and  the  country  \yas  restored  to 
tranquillity. 

In  consequence  of  this  achievement,  the  thanks 
of  Congress,  with  appropriate  medals,  were  pre- 
sented Com.  M.  with  medals  and  swords  to  the 
under  officers,  with  three  months’  extra  pa}'  to  the 
petty  officers,  seamen  and  marines. 

The  numerous  and  flattering  demonstrations  of 
respect  which  the  gallant  and  accomplish' d Mac- 
donough  has  received  from  Congress,  State  Legis- 
latures, and  Corporations,  are  known  to  most  readers* 
No  one  could  hardly  be  more  gratifying  than  the  pre- 
sentation of  a splendid  sword  from  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  which  was  delivered  in  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, Con.  But  the  present  of  a sword  from  the 
officers  and  seamen  he  commanded  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  re- 
spect  that  can  be  conceived.  It  speaks  volumes  of 
eulogy.  The  expence  of  it  was  $1300,  but  its 
pecuniary  value . is  forgotten  wrhen  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a token  of  respect. 

The  arrest  of  Com.  Macdonough  by  Com.  Stewart 
produced  great  excitement.  But  the  correctness 
of  the  procedure  was  acknowledged  bj  the  ingenuous 
Macdonough;  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Ohio  74;  which  command  he  now  sustains. 
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OF  THE  RISE,  PRESENT  CONDITION,  AND  FUTURE  PROS- 
PECTS OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Naval  Establishment  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  shed  a lustre  on  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  which  promises  to  become  the 
collosal  shield  of  our  defence,  burst  into  life,  during 
the  arduous  stuggle  of  the  revolutionary  war — that 
unequal  and  severe  conflict,  awakening  every  fee- 
ing, agitating  every  passion,  and  concentrating  them 
to  a single  point,  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  de- 
velop and  call  into  action,  the  whole  spirit  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  country.  These,  it  is  true,  were 
principally  exerted  upon  land,  which  was  the  thea- 
tre of  the  war;  yet  during  its  continuance,  the 
germes  of  our  naval  character  and  power  were  plant- 
ed, and  the  soil  being  congenial,  the  roots  have  never 
ceased  to  extend  themselves,  although  at  times  the 
branches  have  been  lopped  off.  It  was  during  this 
eventful  period,  that  fearless  enterprize,  that  bold 
spirit  of  adventure,  that  unshaken  perseverance,  and 
desperate  but  steady  bravery,  which  have  shown  so 
conspicuously  in  the  character  of  our  seamen,  was 
first  disclosed.  Neither  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  the  security  of  its  harbours,  admitted  of  the 
construction  of  va  uabie  vessels  of  war,  at  that  pe- 
riod ; yet,  notwithstanding,  both  the  pubiic  and  pri- 
vate vessels  of  war,  which  were  fitted  out,  were 
extremely  troublesome  to  the  commerce  of  the  ene- 
my, and,  in  many  instances,  successfully  encountered 
their  armed  vessels,  and  displayed  a resolution, 
bravery  and  skill,  which  they  little  expected.  The 
success  of  these  early  maritime  efforts  induced  Con- 
gress to  do  all  that  their  means  and  situation  would 
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admit  of,  in  sustaining  a naval  force  to  harass 
and  annoy  the  commerce  of  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ingly,  during  the  war,  various  ordinances  were  adopt- 
ed, which  may  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the 
legal  provisions  by  which  the  naval  establishment  of 
the  United  States  has  been  erected  ; and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trace  its  origin  to  a more  distin- 
guished epoch.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  neither 
the  government  nor  the  country  were  in  a situation 
to  do  any  thing  towards  augmenting  the  naval  power, 
previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion. Not  long  after  this  event,  in  1794,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Algerine  corsairs,  which 
induced  Congress  to  authorise  the  building  or  pair- 
chasing of  six  ships,  four  of  forty-four  guns,  and  two 
of  thirty* six.  Our  difficulties  with  the  Algerines, 
were  not  of  long  continuance  ; but  were  soon  fol- 
lowed with  a more  serious  apprehension  of  hostili- 
ties with  the  Republic  of  France,  which  occasioned 
many  vessels  of  war  of  different  classes  to  be  built, 
docks  to  be  erected,  &c.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  difficulties  with  France,  several  naval  actions 
were  fought,  in  which  the  Americans  displayed  great 
skill  and  bravery. 

In  1801,  the  prospect  of  a war  with  France  hav- 
ing disappeared,  the  navy  was  reduced  to  a peace 
establishment,  and  several  public  vessels  ordered  to 
be  sold.  The  same  year,  the  war  with  Tripoli  oc- 
curred, which  gave  rise  to  the  most  interesting  inci- 
dents, and  the  most  daring  acts  of  personal  heroism, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  our  naval  history.  This 
war  was  not  closed  until  1805,  previously  to  which, 
in  1803,  an  act  was  past  authorising  the  building  of 
15  gun-boats,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gun-boat  system,  as  a means  of 
coast  defence.  In  1812,  on  the  eve  of  the  late  war* 
an  act  was  passed  directing  the  gun  boats  then  in 
commission  to  be  laid  up,  and  those  not  in  confirms- 
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sion  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  harbours  on  the 
sea  board,  most  exposed  in  case  of  war,  and  in  1 8 1 5<  ^ 
they  were  ordered  to  be  sold. 

From  1812,  to  1815,  comprising  the  period  of  the 
late  war,  is  the  most  important  epoch  in  our  naval 
history.  Both  upon  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  our 
navy,  inconsiderable  as  it  was,  was  distinguished  for 
its  active  and  successful  operations,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  towards  the  success  and  glory  of 
the  war.  It  decided  the  question,  until  then  unset 
tied,  as  to  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  as  it  re 
spects  maintaining  a naval  power,  and  induced  Con 
gress  to  pass  several  laws  providing  for  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  our  naval  force,  both  upon  the  ocean  and 
the  lakes. 

In  1013,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  author- 
ising the  building  of  four  seventy  four  gun  ships  and 
six  forty-four  gun  frigates;  and  the  sum  of  two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for 
that  object.  In  1816,  an  act  was  passed  entitled, 
“an  act  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,”  which  appropriated  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  period  of  eight 
years,  including  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or 
the  unexpended  balance  thereof,  which  had  been  ap~ 
propriated  the  precedingyear.  By  this  act  the  pres- 
ident was  authorised  to  cause  to  be  built  nine  ships 
to  rate  not  less  than  seventy- four  guns  each,  and 
twelve  to  rate  not  less  than  forty-four  guns  each,  in- 
cluding one  seventy-four,  and  three  forty-four  gun 
ships  authorised  to  be  built  by  the  act  of  1813,  be- 
fore referred  to,  which  at  this  time  had  not  been  done. 
The  president  was  also  authorised  to  cause  to 
be  procured  the  steam  engines,  and  all  the  im- 
perishable materials  necessary  for  building  three 
steam  batteries  on  the  most  approved  plan.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  1816,  and  under  its  author- 
ity, the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Delaware,  and  North-Car- 
olina  seventy-fours,  included  in  the  foregoing  list, 
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have  been  built.  Our  navy  now  comprises  nine 
seventy-four  gen  ships,  considering  the  Chippeway 
and  New-Orleans,  on  the  lakes,  of  that  class,  or 
seven  exclusive  of  those.  By  the  aforesaid  act,  so 
far  as  the  same  is  unexecuted,  there  is  authority  foi 
building  five  additional  seventy-fours,  and  nine  for- 
ty-four gun  frigates,  which  is  all  the  addition  that 
can  be  made  to  the  navy  of  vessels  of  these  classes 
by  the  existing  laws.  The  building  of  nearly  all 
of  the  remaining  seventy-fours,  has  already  com- 
menced ; but  we  are  not  informed  that  any  pro 
gress  has  been  made,  if  we  except  the  collection  of 
materials  at  the  navy  yards,  in  constructing  4the 
remaining  frigates  authorised  to  be  built. 

In  1819,  a law  was  passed,  directing  the  mode  of 
naming  the  public  vessels:  it  provides  that  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  presi 
dent,  shall  name  them  by  lot ; those  of  the  first  class 
to  be  called  after  the  states  ; those  of  the  second  of 
the  large  rivers,  and  those  of  the  third  after  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.  The  Ohio,  Delaware  and 
North- Carolina,  have  been  named  under  this  law. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States,  when  increased 
o the  extent  authorised  by  the  existing  laws,  will 
consist  of  12  seventy-four  gun  ships,  inclusive  of  the 
Chippeway  and  New-Orleans;  20  frigates,  nearly  all 
of  forty-four  guns,  exclusive  of  two  on  the  lakes  ; 
13  ships  rating  from  thirty-two  to  fourteen  guns;  14 
brigs  from  twenty  to  twelve  guns,  and  14  schoon- 
ers ; a part  of  the  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners  being 
on  the  lakes  ; and  numerous  barges,  gun-boats,  gab 
lies,  &lc.  This  will  be  a respectable  marine,  and 
capable  of  affording  extensive  protection  to  our 
seaboard. 

The  expenceof  maintaining  12  seventy-fours,  and 
20  forty-four  gun  frigates,  in  actual  service,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows:— According  to  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in  1811,  the  expence  of  a 
single  ship  of  the  line,  in  actual  service,  is  $202,110 
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per  annum,  inclusive  of  repairs  ; and  consists  of  th*» 


following  items 

92  officers  and  petty  officers,  } 

280  able  bodied  seamen,  > 94,965 
233  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,) 

Pay  and  clothing  of  marines,  8,175 

Provisions,  53,970 

Medicine  and  hospital  stores,  5,000 

Repairs  and  contingencies,  40,000 


$202,1 10 

Twelve  ships,  at  202,1 10  each,  is  $2,425,320— 
The  annual  expence  of  a forty-four  gun  frigate,  in 
actual  service,  has  been  estimated  at  $148,410,  in- 
cluding $14,200  for  repairs.  Twenty  frigates  at 
$148,410  each,  is  $2,968,200, — The  whole  expence 
of  12  seventy  fours  and  20  frigates,  in  actual  ser- 
vice, is  5,393,520. 

But  without  enquiring  whether  this  estimate  is  suffi- 
ciently ample,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  estimat- 
ing the  expenses  of  a naval  or  military  establishment, 
not  only  the  direct  but  the  incidental  expenses  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  frequently  the 
latter  bear  a very  codsiderable,  proportion  to  the 
former.  Among  the  more  important  incidental  ex- 
penses may  be  noticed  those  arising  from  pensions, 
which  already  in  the  military  department  have  be 
come  a very  heavy  burden  to  the  country. 

The  true  policy  of  the  United  States  with  relation 
to  a navy,  has  long  been  a subject  of  discussion.  At 
one  period  there  was  a very  strong  opposition  to  a 
navy,  but  this  gradually  subsided,  and  as  one  extreme 
usually  follows  another,  the  public  mind  at  the 
present  time,  is  perhaps,  too  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opposite  course  of  policy.  The  brilliant  exploits 
of  our  infant  navy  during  the  last  war,  excited  the 
admiration  of  all ; it  ufought  its  way”  to  public  fa- 
vour, and  conquered  the  prejudices  which  existed 
against  it.  Perhaps  the  brilliancy  of  its  achieve- 
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meats  had  the  more  effect  from  their  being  contrast- 
ed with  the  disasters,  which  for  a long  time  charac- 
terised the  operations  of  the  army.  By  a naturai 
association  of  ideas,  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  our  navy  produced  a “ love  of  naval 
glory.”  This  is  an  admirable  spirit  for  our  naval 
officers,  but  if  it  should  become  a national  spirit , it 
would  be  very  dangerous.  Let  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try be  what  it  may  as  to  a navy,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  its  general  policy,  and  that  which  is  alone 
consistent  with  its  institutions,  and  upon  which  fts 
unexampled  prosperity  has  depended,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a pacific  character . This  must  ever  be 
the  leading  policy  of  the  United  States  ; if  it  is 
ever  departed  from,  no  human  sagacity  can  foresee 
what  consequences  may  ensue.  It  is  a subject  of  no 
small  difficulty  in  a free  government,  pacific  in  it’s 
views,  to  preserve  a military  spirit,  so  far  as  may  be 
required  for  defensive  purposes  and  the  national 
honour,  yet  to  guard  against  its  being  so  diffused  as 
to  affect  the  peaceful  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  pacific  views  and  character  of  the 
nation.  It  being  admitted,  a political  axiom  appli- 
cable to  this  country,  that  its  general  policy  is  to  be 
of  a pacific  character,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  the  question  as  to  the  maritime power , which 
it  ought  to  maintain.  Its  military  marine  ought  to 
be  calculated  only  for  defensive  objects,  and  ulti* 
mutely , should  be  such  as  to  be  fully  adequate  to 
those  objects. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  how  extensive  a 
naval  force  would  be  requisite  for  this  object,  as 
such  a marine  ought  only  to  be  acquired  gradually, 
as  the  commerce  and  resources  of  the  country  are 
developed.  That  the  resources  of  the  nation  will 
ultimately  be  full  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a navy,  and  that  the  commercial  interests,  and 
maritime  pursuits  of  our  citizens  will  supply  the 
materials  from  which  it  may  be  manned  with  brave 
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and  skilful  seaman,  there  can  be  no  doubt*  That  a 
naval  force  is  the  best,  the  most  effectual,  and  the 
most  economical,  for  the  defence  of  the  sea  board, 
seems  now  to  be  universally  admitted.  From  the 
local  situation  of  the  United  States,  separated  by  an 
ocean  of  three  thousand  miles  from  the  powers  of 
Europe,  having  an  extensive  coast,  presenting  nu= 
merous  assailable  points,  and  exposed  in  no  other 
quarter,  having  no  independent  nations  as  neigh- 
bours, and  from  the  vast  resources  of  the  country 
for  supplying  all  the  important  materials  for  a 
marine,  nature  itself  seems  to  have  pointed  out  a 
navy  as  the  natural  and  most  effectual  means  of  de- 
fence. In  the  absence  of  naval  means,  the  militia 
must  be  principally  relied  upon,  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea  board,  for  if  a sufficient  body  of  regular 
troops  could  be  maintained,  they  could  not  be  so 
stationed  as  to  meet  the  sudden  attacks  and  inroads 
of  an  enemy,  hovering  upon  a coast  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent. 

From  these  considerations,  and  the  maritime  pur- 
suits of  our  citizens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  United  States  is  destined  to  become  a powerful 
•maritime  nation.  That  it  should  aim  to  become 
uch  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  all  defensive 
and  useful  purposes,  is  undoubtedly  its  true  policy  : 
a policy  founded  in  wisdom,  and  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience. But  this  does  not  require,  as  some  have 
supposed,  that  we  should  have  a navy  equal  to  that 
of  Great-Britain,  and  which  would  enable  us  to  dis- 
pute with  her  the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 

F rom  geographical  considerations,  we  must  always 
have  great  advantages  over  any  other  power,  in 
maintaining  a war  upon  our  own  coast.  From  the 
' great  distance,  it  is  impossible  for  any  Europeau 
nation  to  maintain  a large  naval  force  upon  our 
coast,  for  any  length  of  time,  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  perils  and  vicissitudes  to  which  sudi 
an  armament  is  exposed  upon  a distant  and  dangerous 
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coast,  deprived  of  the  security  of  harbours,  and  of 
its  utter  inability  to  remain  on  the  coast  during 
certain  seasons.  Those  who  feel  friendly  to  a 
maritime  power  ought  to  be  cautious  in  urging  un- 
seasonably its  enlargement,  as  nothing  can  so  much 
endanger  its  prosperity  as  its  premature  extension. 
The  existing  laws  have  probably  provided  for  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  navy  than  was  advisa- 
ble ; more  especially  considering  the  embarrassed 
state  of  the  treasury,  and  the  decrease  of  the  im- 
ports, which  may  render  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  other  sources  of  revenue.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  observe  too  much  caution  in  guarding 
against  the  extension  of  the  public  expenditure. 
]f  there  is  any  one  axiom  in  politics  established  by 
universal  history,  it  is  that  all  governments,  whatever 
may  be  their  form  or  spirit,  tend  to  a constant  in- 
crease of  expenditure . We  need  not  add  that  the 
United  States  forms  no  exception  to  this  principle  ; 
since  a revenue  of  between  three  and  four  millions, 
all  the  government  at  first  possessed,  has  been  en~ 
creased  to  thirty-seven,  without  any  excess,  and 
and  when  more  than  twenty  millions,  (in  1820)  a 
loan  has  been  found  necessary,  exceeding  the  sum 
first  mentioned. 

These  observations  are  not  made  from  any  views 
unfriendly  to  a navy,  but  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  gradually,  and  of  observing  due  caution 
in  its  extension.  Whoever  considers  the  vast  extent 
of  our  country,  its  rapid  advancement  in  population, 
wealth  and  resources;  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  our  citizens  ; the  undefined,  and  almost  unknown 
regions  of  unsettled  public  lands,  must  be  sensible  of 
its  ultimate  capacity  to  sustain  a large  maritime 
power.  But  it  would  be  a fatal  error  to  suppose 
that  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  country  will  de- 
pend on  her  naval  power  : we  want  a navy  for  a 
shield,  not  for  a scourge.  Those  who  are  fascinated 
with  naval  glory,  we  v ould  recommend  to  cast  their 
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eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  and  view  the  present  con- 
dition  of  Great  Britain,  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 
Her  naval  supremacy  is  now  undisputed  5 she  has 
maintained  a long  and  successful  career  of  naval 
warfare  and  glory  ; she  has  vanquished  and  nearly 
annihilated  the  maritime  power  of  every  nation  in 
Europe  ; she  has  had  her  Drakes,  her  Coilingwoods, 
her  Vincents  and  her  Nelsons  ; and  what  has  been 
the  resuit  ? What  has  the  nation  acquired  by  the 
toil  an  exertions  of  two  centuries  ; by  the  sacrifice 
of  a hundred  millions  of  lives,  and  ten  hundred  mil- 
lions of  treasure?  If  any  have  doubts  as  to  these 
enquiries,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  people  of  that 
country  to  remove  them*  Let  them  ask  the  widow, 
whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
the  mother  whose  sons  fell  at  Trafalgar,  or  the  farm- 
er Tvhose  stock  has  been  sold  by  the  tax-gatherer. 
Let  them  listen  to  the  sighs  of  two  millions  of  pau- 
pers— to  the  indignant  voice  of  a once  brave  and 
magnanimous,  but  now  degraded,  oppressed  and 
starving  population,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  an 
intolerable  system  of  taxation,  and  struggling,  as  the 
last  effort  of  despair,  to  throw  off  the  chains  which 
bind  them,  or  break  them  over  the  heads  of  their 
oppressors. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  a spirit  of  dominion  and  glo- 
ry. A far  nobler  destiny  we  trust  awaits  our  coun- 
try. The  temple  of  her  naval  glory  can  never  be 
raised  at  the  expense  of  her  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. Her  greatest  glory,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ever 
consist  in  her  republican  institutions,  in  a free  press, 
and  free  suffrage  ; in  the  equality,  liberty,  indepen- 
dence and  intelligence  of  her  citizens ; in  that 
exemption  from  external  wars  and  internal  vioTence, 
resulting  from  representative  authority,  and  a pacific 
policy  ; in  -the  justice  of  her  government,  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  power,  and  the  extent  of  her  territory, 
population  and  resources. 


NAVY  REGISTER 


Register  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  including  midshipmen — list  of 
vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States,  with  their  stations,  hi  1821  ; togtth 
er  with  other  valuable,  authentic  documents. 

NAVY  SECRETARY. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  navy  was  established  by  act  of  Con.- 
gress,  1793  ; from  him  are  issued  all  orders  to  the  navy  relating  to  the 
concerns  of  the  establishment.  The  office  is  held  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Secretary. 

Station. 

Birth. 

Salary. 

Smith  Thompson, 

YV ashington  City, 

N.  York.  . 

6000  00 

Chief  Clerk. 

Benjamin  Homans, 

do. 

Mass. 

2000  00 

Clerks. 

John  Bovle, 

do. 

Ireland, 

1600  00 

John  H.  Sherburne, 

do. 

I N.  Hampshire 

1400  00 

Charles  Hay, 

do. 

Virginia, 

1400  00 

Henry  Rich, 

do. 

'Mass. 

1000  00 

Thomas  Fillebrow  n,  jr. 

do. 

i Maine, 

800  00 

Messenger. 

• 

I 

[Pennsylvania 

William  Righter, 

do. 

410  00 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  NAVY. 


This  board  was  created  by  act  of  congress  in  1815,  to  assist  the  Sec  - 
retary in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ; the  board  is  attached  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  navy,  under  whose  superintendance  all  the  duties  of 
this  body  are  conducted  relating  to  the  obtaining  naval  stores  and  mate- 
rials, and  the  construction,  armament,  equipment,  and  employment, 
of  vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  other  concerns  connected  with  the  est  .b- 
Ishment.  The  proceedings  of  this  body  are  always  subject  to  the 
inspection  of'  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Navy  Commissioners. 

Station. 

Birth. 

Salary. 

John  Rodgers,  President, 

Washington  City, 

Maryland, 

3500  00 

Isaac  Chauncey, 

do. 

Connecticut, 

3500  00 

David  Porter, 

do. 

Mass. 

3500  00 

Secretary. 

do. 

Now -York, 

James  K.  Paulding, 

2000  00 

Chief  Clerk. 

do. 

Charles  W.  Goldsborough, 

Maryland, 

1600  00 

Clerks. 

John  Green, 

do. 

Maryland, 

1150  00 

Joseph  P.  MfCorkle, 

do. 

Delaware, 

1000  00 

Laurence  Brengle, 

do. 

Maryland, 

1000  00 

R.  A.  Slye, 

do. 

Dis.  Col. 

1000  00 

Burwell  Randolph, 

do. 

Virginia, 

800  00 

Draftsman . 

Conrad  Schwartz, 

do. 

Germany, 

1000  00 

Messenger. 

Beniamin  G.  Bowen, 

SI 

do- 

Maryland, 

410  00 

ShS 


POST  CAPTAINS  AND  MASTERS, 
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Name  and  Rank. 

Dates  of  Commis- 
sions. 

Where 

born. 

Where  stationed. 

Captains. 

Alexander  Murray, 

1 July, 

1793 

i Md. 

Philadelphia, 

John  Rodgers, 

5 March, 

, 179S 

i Md. 

President  N.  Bd. 

Janies  Barron, 

22  May, 

do. 

, Vir. 

Noton  duty. 

William  Bainbridge, 

20  May, 

180C 

iN.J. 

Columbus  74. 

Thomas  Tingey, 

23  Nov. 

1804 

Eng. 

N.  Yd.  Washington. ' 

Charles  Stewart, 

22  April, 

1806 

i Penn. 

Franklin  74. 

Isaac  Hull, 

23  do. 

Conn. 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Isaac  Chauncey, 

24  do. 

Conn. 

Comms.  Navy. 

John  Shaw, 

2 7 Aug. 

1807 

Ireland, 

Independence  74. 

John  H Dent, 

29  Dec. 

1811 

Md. 

Not  on  duty. 

David  Porter, 

2 July, 

1812 

Mass. 

Comms.  Navy. 

John  Cassin, 

3 do. 

Penn. 

N.  Yard,  Norfolk. 

Samuel  Evans, 

4 do. 

N.J. 

do.  New-York, 

Jacob  Jones, 

3 March, 

1813 

Del. 

Constitution  Fri. 

Charles  Morris, 

5 do. 

Conn. 

N.  Yd.  Portsmouth 

Arthur  Sinclair, 

24  do. 

Virginia, 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Thomas  Macdonough, 

11  Sept. 

1814 

Del. 

Ohio,  74. 

Lewis  Warrington,  • 

22  Nov. 

do. 

Virginia, 

Fri.  Gucrriere. 

Joseph  Bain  bridge, 

23  do. 

N.  Jer. 

Steam  Ship  Fulton, 

William  M.  Crane, 

24  do. 

N.  Jer. 

Frigate  U.  States. 

James  T.  Leonard, 

4 Feb. 

1815 

N.  York. 

Lake  Champlain. 

James  Biddle, 

28  do. 

Penn. 

Philadelphia. 

Charles  G.  Ridgely, 

do. 

Md. 

Constellation  Fri. 

Robert  T Spence, 

do. 

N.  H. 

Baltimore. 

Daniel  T.  Patterson, 

do. 

England, 

Comg.  at  N.  0. 

Samuel  Angus, 

27  April, 

1816 

Penn. 

Recruiting,  N.  Y. 

Mel.  T.  Woolsev, 

do. 

N.  York, 

Comg.  S.  Harbour 

John  Grde  Creighton, 

do. 

W I. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Edward  Trenchard, 

5 March, 

1817 

N.  Jersey 

Ship  Cyane. 

John  Downes, 

do. 

Mass. 

Fri.  Macedonian, 

John  D.  Henley, 

do. 

Virginia, 

Fri.  Congress. 

Jesse  D.  Elliott, 

27  March, 

1818 

Mary  I’d. 

Surveying  Coast 

JVlasters  Commandant. 

Robert  Henley, 

12  Aug. 

1814 

Virginia, 

New.York, 

Stephen  Cassin, 

1 1 Sept. 

do 

Penn. 

N.  Yd.  Washington. 

James  Renshaw, 

10  Dec. 

do. 

Penn. 

Recruiting,  M os  ton. 

David  Deacon, 

do. 

N.  Jersey 

Comg.  Lake  Erie. 

Louis  Alexis, 

do. 

France. 

New-Orleans. 

Sidney  Smith, 

28  Feb. 

1815 

N.  York, 

Lake  Champlain. 

Thomas  Brown, 

1 March, 

do. 

Del. 

Sloop  Peacock. 

Samuel  Woodhouse, 

27  April, 

1816 

Penn. 

Furlough. 

Ch.  C-  B.  Thompson, 

do. 

Virginia, 

Philadelphia. 

Alex.  S.  Wadsworth, 

do. 

Mass. 

Corvette  J.  Adams 

George  W.  Rodgers, 

do. 

Md. 

N Yd.  New.York  ,| 

George  C.  Read, 

do. 

Ireland, 

Sloop  Hornet. 

Henry  E.  Ballard, 

do. 

Md. 

Norfolk,  Vir 

William  Carter, 

do. 

N.Car. 

Norfolk,  Vir. 

Joseph  J«  Nicholson, 

5 March, 

1817 

Md,. 

Philadelphia 
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Wolcott  Chauncey, 
John  H.  Elton, 
Edmond  F\  Kennedy, 
Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
John  B.  Nicholson, 
Beekman  V.  Hoffman. 
Jesse  Wilkinson, 
George  Budd, 

Thomas  A.  C.  Jones, 
Joseph  S.  M'Pherson, 
John  Porter, 

William  B.  Finch, 
William  B.  Shubrick, 
Benjamin  W.  Booth, 
Alexander  Claxton, 
Charles  W.  Morgan, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


I Conn. 

N. Jersey 
jMd. 
Penn. 
Virginia, 
N.  York, 


18  April,  1818 

19  March,  1820 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Virginia, 

Md. 

Virginia, 

Penn. 

Md. 

England, 
S.  Car. 
Vir. 
Penn. 


do. 


Virginia, 


Sloop  Ontario. 
Surveying  coast. 
Baltimore. 

Philada  recruiting. 
Washington  74. 
New- York. 

Norfolk,  Vir. 
Baltimore, 
Washington,  N.  Yd 
Gosport,  Vir. 
Portsmouth  N.  II . 
Franklin  74. 

harlestown. 
Independence  74 
Baltimore. 
Philadelphia. 


Name  and  Ranv. 

Where  born. 

Where  Stationed. 

Lieutenants. 
Francis  J.  Mitchell, 

Virginia, 

Furlough. 

George  Merrill, 

Connecticut, 

New-Orleans. 

Joseph  Nicholson,  ^ 

Massachusetts, 

Philadelphia. 

Raymond  H.  J.  Perry, 

R hode-Island, 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Lawrence  Ke  arney. 

New- Jersey, 

Brig  Enterprize. 

William  H.  Watson, 

J irgmia. 

Gosport,  N.  Yard. 

Foxhall  A.  Parker, 

\ irginia, 

N.  Yard,  New-York 

Edward  R.  M’Call, 

S out  ii-(  Carolina, 

Baltimore. 

Daniel  Turner, 

R <■  ’e-lsland, 

Schooner  Nonsuch. 

William  II.  Allen, 

New-York,  • 

Dolphin. 

David  Conner, 

Pennsylvania, 

Recruiting,  Philadel. 

John  Gallagher, 

Pennsylvania, 

Baltimore 

Thomas  H Stevens,, 

South -Carolina, 

Frigate  Constellation 

Henry  S Newcomb, 

New-Ham  pshire, 

New-York. 

James  P.  Oeilers, 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia. 

William  AI.  Hunter, 

Pennsy  1 vania, 

R ecru i t i n tr,  J 5 ost on . 

John  D.  SI  oat, 

Yew- York, 

New-York. 

William  H.  Cocke, 

Virginia, 

R jc'  g.  ship  A Art. 

Matthew  C.  Perry, 

Rhode-Island, 

Shark. 

Charles  W.  Skinner, 

Pennsylvania, 

Norfolk. 

Joseph  Wragg, 

South -Carolina, 

:r,deo  74, 

Samuel  W.  Adams, 

N e w - H a m p s h 1 re, 

J'dx'Udhe’ccr. 

John  11.  Madison, 

Massachusetts^ 

Schooner  Lynx 

George  Pearce, 

Virginia, 

Cy  are. 

Frederick  W.  Smith, 

New-Jersey, 

Mediterranean. 

N D.  Nicholson, 

"Massachusetts, 

New-York, 

Otiio  Norris, 

Maryland, 

New -Or’-.  ;ms, 

John  T.  Newton, 

Virginia, 

Sloop  Hornet. 

Samuel  Henley, 

do. 

Fri g ft e Gu e r ri ere. 

Joseph  Smith, 

Massachusetts, 

Boston. 

Lawrence  Rousseau, 

Louisiana, 

New-Orleans. 

G.  W.  Storer, 

Maine, 

Pennsylvania, 

Constitution. 

Joseph  Cassin, 

John  Adams. 

Robert  M . Rose, 

Virginia, 

Columbus  74. 

Beverley  Ken  non. 

do. 

Norfolk,  Via- 

Edward  R.  Shubrick, 

Sonth.Carolina, 

Adams. 

N.  B.  The  Lieutenants  ? re  placed  in  order  corresponding  to  the  dale*  of  theh 
commissions. 
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LIEUTENANTS, 


Charles  A.  Budd, 

Francis  FI.  Gregory, 

John  M.  Maury, 

Robert  Spedden, 

John  H.  Clack, 

Philip  II.  Vorhees, 
Benjamin  Cooper, 

William  L.  Gordon, 

Silas  Duncan, 

James  Ram  age, 

Dulany  Forrest, 

John  Tayloe,  jr. 

David  Gelssinger, 

Robert  F.  Stockton, 
rhornas  S.  Cunningham, 
Isaac  M Keever, 

John  P.  Zautzingex*, 
Charles  E.  Crowley, 

Henry  Gilliam, 

William  I).  Salter, 

Charles  S.  M5  Cawley, 

John  H.  Bell, 

Thomas  M.  Newell, 
m\e  A.  F.  Vallettc, 
William  A.  Spencer. 
Francis  B.  Gamble, 
William  Laughton, 

Nelson  Webster, 

Richard  Dashieli, 

Thomas  T.  Webb, 

John  Perciva!,  » 

Charles  T.  Stallings, 

John  H.  Aulick, 

William  V.  Taylor, 
Mervine  P.  Mix, 

Bladen  Dulany, 

James  M’Gowan, 

Nathaniel  L.  Montgomery, 
William  A.  C.  Farragut, 
George  B.  M’Culloch, 
Walter  G.  Anderson, 
Stephen  Champlin, 
William  Lowe, 

Richard  G.  Edwards, 

Isaac  Mayo, 

W.  K.  Latimer, 

William  Mervine, 

Thomas  Crabb, 

Edward  B.  Babbitt, 

G.  W.  llamersley, 

Thomas  Paine,  jr., 

James  Armstrong, 

Joseph  Smoot, 

Robert  B Randolph, 
William  Berry, 

Samuel  L.  Breeze, 


S Pennsylvania, 
{Connecticut, 

| Virginia, 
Maryland, 
‘Virginia, 

| New- Jersey, 
do 

| District  Columbia, 
•New-  Jersey, 
t Ireland, 
[Maryland, 
Virginia, 
[Maryland, 
jjNew  -Jersey, 
(England, 
Pennsylvania, 
do. 

South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

New- York, 
Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina, 
'Georgia, 

New -Jersey, 

New -York, 
New-Jersey, 
Virginia, 
Connecticut, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
Massachusetts, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
j Rhode-lsland, 

• do. 

Virginia, 

do. 

New-Jersey, 

London, 

Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, 

Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina, 
Maryland, 
do. 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Maryland, 

Rhode  Island, 

Virginia, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Maryland, 

New -York, 


Lake  Champlain. 
Washington  74. 
Frigate  Macedonian. 
New -Orleans. 
Constellation. 
Frigate  Congress. 
Corvette  Cyane. 
Brig  Spark. 

New -York. 

Porpoise. 
Washington  City 
Not  on  duty. 
Constitution. 
Alligator. 

Furlough. 

Constitution. 

Sloop  Cyane. 
{Charleston,  S.  C 
Furlough. 

Ontario. 

Constellation. 

Constellation 

Furiough. 

Philadelphia, 

Columbus  74. 

Frigate  U.  Stales, 
Constitution. 
Independence  74. 
Sloop  Cyane. 
Gosport,  Va. 

Chat  lestown,  Mass, 
Baltimore. 

Sloop  Ontario. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
New-York. 

Frigate  Guerriere. 
Washington  74. 
Sloop  Erie* 

New -Orleans. 
Philadela.  recruiting 
Gosport,  Va. 
Newport,  R.  I. 

On  Furlough. 
Washington,  N.  Yd. 
Ohio  74. 

Frigate  Macedonian. 
Sloop  Cyane. 

Frigate  Constellation 
Independence  74. 
Gun  Boat,  158. 

Gun  Boat  168. 
Columbus  74. 
Irrigate  Macedonian. 

I Frigate  Constellation 
j Constitution. 
{Constitution. 


LIEUTENANTS, 


John  Evans, 

Benjamin  Page,jr. 
John  T.  Ritchie, 

John  A.  Wish, 

John  Gwinn, 

William  A.  Weaver, 
Thomas  W.  Wyman, 
James  L.  Morris, 

John  A.  Belsches, 
Andrew  Fitzhugh, 
William  M.  Caldwell, 
John  K.  Carter, 

Joseph  K.  Cross, 
Abraham  S.  Ten  Kick, 
Thomas  S.  Hamersley, 
John  White, 

William  M.  Robbins, 
Robert  Field, 

Hiram  Paulding, 

J.  D.  Williamson, 

Uriah  P.  Levy, 

Enoch  H.  Johns, 
Charles  Lady, 

Clement  W.  Stevens, 
Charles  Boarman, 
French  Forrest, 

Edgar  Freeman, 
Thomas  A.  Tippett, 
William  E M’Kenney, 
William  I.  Belt, 
Charles  H.  Caldwell, 
William  Jameson, 
James  W.  H.  Ray, 
William  Eoerum, 
Charles  L Williamson, 
Charles  Gaunt, 

William  W Ramsay, 
Ralph  Yorhees, 

James  Nicholson, 
Robert  E.  Searcey, 
Thomas  H.  Bowyer, 
Alexander  Eskridge, 
Ehenezer  Ridgeway, 
Thomas  A.  Conover, 
Archibald  S.  Campbell, 
William  Taylor, 

George  W.  Isaacs, 

John  C.  Long, 

Henry  R.  Warner, 

John  H.  Graham, 
Nathaniel  Carter,  jr. 
Henry  Ward, 

Henry  Henry, 

Samuel  W.  Gowning, 
Richard  S.  Hunter, 

W ilii am  Pottenger, 


New.  Jersey, 

England, 

Maryland, 

South-Carolina, 

Maryland, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

New -York, 

Virginia, 

Virginia,’ 

Massachusetts, 

New- York, 

Maryland, 

New- York, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Maryland, 

New- Jersey, 
New- York, 

New -Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, 

N ew -Jersey, 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 

New- Jersey, 
Maryland, 

New  York, 

Maryland, 

Connecticut, 

Virginia, 

Maryland, 

New -York, 

New -Jersey, 
New-J  ersey, 
Virginia, 

New- Jersey, 

Massachusetts, 

Tennesee, 

Virginia, 

Virginia, 

Massachusetts, 

New -Jersey, 

Virginia, 

Virginia, 

Connecticut, 

N ew-Hamp  shire, 
New-Hampshire, 
V; ermont, 
Massachusetts, 
do. 

Virginia, 

New- Jersey, 

New -Jersey, 
Maryland, 
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Sloop  Peacock. 
Philadelphia. 
Washington  City 
Sloop  Peacock. 
Columbus  74. 
Franklin  74. 
Washington  74 
Columbus  74. 
Norfolk. 

Frigate  Congress 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
New -York. 

Frigate  Guerriere. 
Sloop  Ontario. 
Franklin  74. 

On  Furlough. 

Sackets  Harbour. 
New -Orleans. 

Frigate  Macedonian. 

Porpoise. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia. 

New -York. 
Washington  N.  Yard. 
Columbus  74. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Frigate  Constellation. 
Brig  Enterprize. 
Columbus  74, 
Indepeiule ' ; e 74. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Frigate  Guerriere* 
New -York. 

Sloop  Ontario. 

Frigate  Maced  on  i a n . 
John  Adams. 

Sloop  Cyane. 
Mediterranean. 
Washington  N.  Yard 
Columbus  74. 

Sloop  Hornet. 
Franklin  74 
Franklin  74. 

Gosport,  Va. 
Columbus  74. 
Columbus  74. 
Independence  74 
New -York. 
New-York. 

Frigate  Java. 
Columbus  74. 

Norfolk,  recruiting 
Sloop  Peacock. 

Sloop  Hornet. 

Steam  Frigate. 


L>t»- 


UKUTENANXS. 


Henry  VV.  Ogden, 
John  H.  Lee, 

Walter  Abbott, 

James  M.  M’Intosh, 
Josiah  Tatnall, 

William  Temple, 
George  M’ Caw  ley, 
Hugh  N.  Page, 

James  A.  Perry, 
Archibald  M’Neal, 
John  A.  Cook, 

William  Inman, 

Joel  Abbot, 

Lewis  E.  Simonds, 
John  M.  Dale, 

Peleg  K.  Dunham, 
Harrison  H.  Cocke, 
William  H.  Mott, 
William  I.  M’Cluny, 
Albert  G.  W all, 
Ephraim  D.  Whitlock, 
James  F Curtis, 

James  Goodrum, 

J.  B.  Montgomerjr, 
Horace  B.  Sawyer, 
Cornelius  K.  Stribling, 
James  E.  Legare, 
Joshua  R.  Sands, 

Allen  B W.  Griffin, 
Richard  M.  Potter, 
JohnL  Cummings, 
Samuel  A.  Eakin, 
Frederick  S.  Gibbon, 
John  J.  Young, 

Charles  H.  Bell, 
Abraham  Bigelow, 
Otho  Stallings, 
Zachariah  \\T  Nixon, 
Henry  C Newton, 
trank  Ellery, 
Frederick  Varnum, 
Frederick  G.  Wolbert, 
Waiter  Newcomb, 
Joseph  R.  Jarvis, 
Thomas  W.  Freelon, 
Pardon  M.  Whipple, 
James  Williams, 


New-Jersey, 

Virginia, 

Massachusetts, 

Georgia, 

Georgia, 

Virginia, 

Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

District  Columbia, 

New -York, 

Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

Virginia, 

Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, 

New-Jersey, 

Massachusetts, 

Virginia, 

New-Jersey, 

Vermont, 

South  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

New- York, 

Maryland, 

Pennsylvania, 

New-Jersey, 

France, 

Virginia, 

New -York, 

New- York, 

Massachusetts, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Virginia, 

Rhode  Island, 

New -York, 

Pennsylvania, 

New-Hamp. 

Massachusetts, 

New-York, 

| New -York, 


John  Adams. 

Frigate  Congress 
Frigate  Congress. 
Enterprize. 

Frigate  Macedonian 
Baltimore. 

Columbus  74. 

John  Adams. 
Mediterranean. 
Frigate  Constitution 
Washington  N.  Yard 
Franklin  74. 
Charlestown,  Mag's, 
Independence  74. 
Frigate  Congress. 
Columbus  74. 
Enterprize. 
New-York. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Frigate  U.  States. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Independence  74. 
Noton  duty. 

Sloop  Cyane. 
Washington  74. 
Frigate  Constellation. 
Schooner  Nonsuch. 
New-York. 

Sloop  Peacock. 
Frigate  Guerriere. 
Philadelphia. 
Columbus  74. 
Schooner  Lynx. 
Baltimore. 

Sloop  Ontario. 

Sloop  Ontario. 
New-York. 

Furlough. 
Washington  74. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Independence  74. 
Philadelphia. 
Columbus  74. 

i 

Washington  74. 
Columbus,  74. 
Adams. 


Name  and  Rank. 

Where  Born, 

Name  and  Rank. 

Where  Born. 

Midshipmen. 
Albert  A*  Alexander, 
Joseph  H.  Ashbridge, 
Henry  A.  Adams, 
Alex.  McKim  Andrew, 
Nathaniel  Alexander? 

D.  C. 

R Island. 

Penn. 

Md. 

Viriginia, 

Midshipmen. 

Wm.  M.  Armstrong, 
Francis  Armstrong, 
George  Adams, 
Jacob  S.  Allison, 
Henry  I,  Aachmtdy. 

Ken. 
Md. 
Md. 
S.  C. 
Jl.  L 

MIDSHIPMEN- 
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John  H.  Abbot, 

Mass. 

Thomas  S.  Brown, 

Conn. 

James  A.  D.  Brown, 

Conn. 

Samuel  Barron, 

Virginia. 

Horatio  Beatty, 

13.  C. 

Russel  Baldwin, 

N.  York.  , 

Henry  Bruce, 

Mass. 

John  Bubier, 

Mass. 

Edmond  Byrne, 

Penn. 

John  D.  Bird, 

Delaware. 

Timothy  G.  Benham, 

Conn. 

James  G.  Bough  an, 

Md. 

Franklin  Buchanan, 

Penn. 

Arthur  Bainbridge, 

N.  Jersey. 

Joseph  Bowman, 

Penn. 

Littleton  M Booth, 

Virginia. 

Arch.  R.  Bogardus, 

N.  York, 

Benjamin  F.  Bache, 

Penn. 

Oscar  Bullus, 

N.  York, 

Abraham  Rennet, 

Delaware. 

Edward  Barnwell, 

N.  York. 

Roberts.  Bullus, 

N.  York. 

George  S.  Blake, 

Mass. 

Joshua  Barney, 

Md. 

Theodor  us  Bailey,  jr. 

N.  York. 

Joseph  R.  Blake, 

Virginia. 

Thomas  O.  Bruff, 

D.  C. 

Thos.  M‘K.  Buchanan, 

Penn. 

Edward  Boutwell, 

Virginia, 

James  Bradford, 

Lou. 

Joseph  R.  Brown, 

Penn. 

John  Q.  A.  Boyd, 

Virginia. 

John  E.  Bispham, 

N.  jersey. 

S.  M.  Bracken  ridge. 

Ken. 

Richard  Barker, 

Mass. 

Edward  0.  Blanchard, 

M ass. 

George  W.  Bleecker, 

N.  York. 

Augustus  Barnhouse, 

Ohio, 

John  S.  Chauncey, 

N.  York. 

Joseph  S.  Cornwell, 

N.  York. 

Enos  R.  Childs, 

Md. 

James  M.  Cutts, 

Mass. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

Mass. 

Edward.  W.Carpender,  N.  York, 

Augustus  Cutts, 

Mass. 

David  Conyngham, 

Penn. 

Joseph  S.  Cannon, 

Delaware, 

Robt:  B.  Cunningham, 

Virginia. 

Joseph  Cutts,  jun. 

Mass. 

James  S.  Coxe,  A.  L. 

Penn. 

Charles  B.  Chrlds, 

N.  York. 

Richard  Cochrane, 

N.  York. 

John  Cremer, 

Md. 

VYm  E,  Cambridge, 

S.C. 

Jacob  Crowninshield, 

Mass. 

James  H.  Clinton, 

N.  York. 

William  Campbell,  , 

Md. 

James  E.  Calhoun, 

S.  C. 

Thomas  H.  P.  Cooper, 

s.  c. 

John  R.  Coxe, 

Penn. 

John  A.  Carr, 

Md. 

Samuel  B.  Cocke, 

Virginia, 

Robert  B.  Coffin, 

N„  York. 

Charles  E.  Cutts, 

N.  Damp. 

John  Cassin, 

Penn. 

Samuel  T.  Cooper, 

Mass. 

Oscar  Davis, 

Penn. 

Charles  P.  Derby, 

Mass. 

Thomas  0.  Davis, 

N.  C. 

Richard  Dominick, 

N.  York. 

S.  Dusetiberry,  A.  M. 

N.  York 

George  D.  Dodds, 

R.  I. 

Hugh  Dulany, 

S.  C. 

Gaston  Devizack. 

Lou. 

Henry  Dyson, 

Ma?s. 

Thomas  Dornin, 

N.  York. 

Samuel  F.  Dupont, 

N.  Jersey . 

Marrnaduke  Dove,  jr. 

D.  C. 

Albert  E.  Downes, 

Mass. 

Charles  Ellery, 

R.  1 

Christoph.  T.  Emmet, 

Ireland. 

Frederick  Engle, 

Penn. 

Henry  Etting, 

Md. 

Henry  Eagle,  jr. 

N.  York. 

Francis B.  Ellison, 

N.  York. 

Thomas  Evans, 

Penn. 

David  C.Farragut,  A.L. 

Tenn, 

James  M.  Freeman, 

Mass. 

Benjamin  Follet, 

N.  York. 

Robert  Y.  Fairlie, 

N.  York. 

William  Foster,  A.  M. 

N.  York. 

George  B.  Forrester, 

Georgia. 

L.  M.  Goldsborough, 

D.  C. 

Jacob  E.  Gillemeyer, 

Md 

Daniel  Goodwin, 

Mass. 

Benjamin  S Grimke, 

S.C. 

Thomas  11.  Gerry, 

Mass. 

William  H.  Gardner, 

Md. 

Thomas  R.  Gedney, 

S.  C. 

James  Glynn, 

Virginia. 

Timothy  Gay, 

Mass. 

James  T.  Gerry, 

Mass. 

William  Green, 

Virginia 

Alex.  G.  Gordon, 

D C. 

William  M.  Gleudy, 

Md. 

Charles  W.  Gay, 

Mass, 

Syiyanus  Godoo, 

Penn 
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MIDSHIPMEN 


John  Graham, 

Samuel  Gailiard, 

Moses  H.  Hunter, 
Levy  M.  Harby, 
Joseph  L.  C.  Hardy, 
Edward  W Hamilton, 
James  Hodge, 

Joseph  Hull, 

Thomas  R.  Handy, 
John  F.  Howell, 
George  N.  Hollins, 
Thomas  Hayes, 

John  Heth, 

William  H.  Horner, 
Harry  D.  Hunter, 

John  L.  Harris, 
William  S.  Harris, 
William  L.  Howard, 
Hubbard  H.  Hobbs, 
John  E.  Heron, 
Alexander  Hossack, 
Abraham  Hossack, 
Lueivs  C.  Haylin, 

Alex.  II.  Hopkinson, 
Robert  Harris,  jr. 
Peyton  T.  Henley, 
Stern  Humphreys, 
Patricius  Hepburn, 
Andrew  A.  Harwood, 
Charles  E.  Hawkins, 
John  Hamilton, 

James  T.  Homans, 
Paul  H.  Hayne, 

Carey  H.  Hareford, 
John  W . Hunter, 

Duncan  N.  Ingraham, 
Oscar  Irving, 

George  Izard, 

Skeffingt.  S.  Jameson, 
Richard  A.  Jones, 
Frederick  Janett, 
Walter  F.  Jones, 
Joshua  H.  Justin, 
Edward  S.  Johnson, 
Robert  WT.  Jones, 

Zac.  F.  Johnston, 
Charles  H.  Jackson, 
John  C.  Jones, 

Adam  S Kuhn, 

John  Kelley, 

James  D.  Knight, 
Matthew  Keogh 


D.  C. 

s.  c. 

N.  Jersey 
S.  C. 

s.  c. 
s.  c. 

Penn. 

Conn. 

R.  I. 
Penn. 
Md. 
Penn. 
Virgini  a. 
Mass. 
Penn. 
Tenn. 
Ken. 

N.  Y. 
Virginia. 
Virginia. 
N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 
Penn. 
Penn. 

N.  II amp. 
Virginia. 
N.  York. 
D C. 
Penn. 

N York. 
NJYork. 
N.  York. 

S.  C. 

Yir. 

Penn. 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 
Penn. 

D.  C. 

Penn. 
Virginia. 
R.  Island. 

R.  Island. 
N.  York. 
Md. 

Conn. 

Md. 

Penn. 

Penn. 

S.  C. 
Ireland 


Thomas  King, 
William  II.  Kennon, 
Stephen  13.  Kingston, 
C.  H.  A.  Ii.  Kennedy, 
Richard  Kennon, 

Thomas  I Leib, 

T.  W.  Le  Compte, 
George  F.  Lever ett, 
Edward  A-  Lansing, 
Stephen  B.  Lassalle, 
Charles  Lowndes, 
Christopher  Lowndes, 
Arthur  Lewis, 
Andrew  K.  Long, 
John  H.  Little, 

John  L.  Luke, 

Edward  S.  Lewis, 
James  L.  Lardner, 
Samuel  Lockwood, 

Charles  W.  Minchin, 
William  B.  M‘Lean, 
Richard  Mackall, 
Daniel  H.  Mackay, 
John  Marston,  jr. 
Joseph  Moorhead, 
David  W.  M‘Rorie, 
Daniel  S.  M‘Cauley, 
Michael  Mahony, 
Joseph  Matt i son, 
William  W.  M‘Kean, 
Joseph  Myers, 

Samuel  Mercer, 
Robert  F.  Martin, 
Robert  Marshall, 
Alex.  M.  Murray, 

O!  iver  H.  Middleton, 
George  A.  Magrnder, 
James  P.  M‘Call, 
Edward  Y.  Marshall, 
T.  Jefferson  Manning, 
John  Marshall, 
Alexander  M.  Mull, 
Charles  V.  Morris, 
Henry  W.  Morris, 
John  Ii.  Marshall, 
Richard  D.  Miller, 
John  Manning, 

Hugh  G.  Munn, 

John  W.  Mooers, 
Richard  R.  M‘Mullin, 
j Richard  H.  Morris, 
Samuel  M'Mullen, 


Robert  H,  Nichols, 


Ireland. 

Virginia. 

Penn. 

Virginia, 

Virginia. 


Penn. 

Md. 


N.  Hamp. 
N.  York. 
Penn. 

S.  C. 

Md._ 

Virginia. 

Md. 

Md. 

Ken. 

Vir. 

Conn. 

Penn. 


D.  C. 

N.  York 
Md. 

N.  Y. 
Mass. 
Ohio. 

N.  C. 
Penn. 
Vermont 
N.  J. 
Penn. 

N.  Car. 

S.  Car. 

S.  Car. 

N.  Y. 

Penn. 

England. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

N.  York. 

N.  Jersey. 

Virginia. 

Md. 

N.  York. 
N.  York. 
Lou. 
Georgia. 
N.  C. 

N.  York. 
N.  York, 

Vermont 

Ken. 

N.  York. 


MIDSHIPMEN. 


Wna,  G.  Nicholson, 
Wm.  D.  Newman, 
Joseph  B.  Nones, 
Wm.  B.  Nicholson, 
John  S.  Nicholas, 
Joseph  M.  Nicholson, 
James  L.  Nowland, 
Thomas  H.  Newman, 
Edwin  B.  Newton, 
Lloyd  B Newell. 
Frederick  Neville, 

Patrick  II.  Overton, 

Garret  I.  Pendegrast, 
Thomas  Pettigru, 
Charles  T.  Platt, 
Edward  Price, 
Samuel  B Phelps, 
John  E.  Prentiss, 

Jott  S.  Paine, 

William  Pollard, 

John  F.  Pelot, 

Alex.  B.  Pinkham, 
Richard  S.  Pinckney, 
David  H.  Porter, 

John  W.  Palmer, 
Robert  Porter, 
George  F.  Pierson, 
William  P.  Piercy, 
William  H.  Pennock, 
Edward  Pinkney, 
John  Pope, 

Elisha  Peck, 

John  H.  Pleasonton, 
Wilson  C.  Purviance, 
Levin  M.  Powell, 
Reuben  R.  Pinkham, 
William  Pierson, 
John  M.  Patterson, 
Hugh  Y.  Purviance, 
Henry  Pinkney, 
Alexander  F.  Porter, 
Richard  S.  Platt, 
James  M.  Prevost, 
George  W.  Pitcher, 
Henry  Potter, 

Samuel  Renshaw, 
Edmund  M.  Russell, 
Charles  C.  Russell, 
Samuel  Rogers, 
Widiam  T.  Rogers, 
William  Rice, 

Robert  Ritchie, 
Solomon  Rutter, 


Md. 

N.  York. 

Penn. 

Md. 

Virginia. 

Md. 

Md. 


Penn. 

D C. 

Georgia. 

Ohio. 


N.  C. 

Kentucky. 
S.  Car. 

N.  York. 
N.  York. 
Conn. 
Mass. 


Penn. 

N.  C. 
Mass. 

S.  C. 
Penn. 
Conn. 

N.  C. 

N.  H, 
Penn. 
Virginia. 
Md. 

Mass. 

D.  C. 

Md. 

Virginia. 

Mass. 

N.  Jersey. 
N.  York. 
Md. 

Md. 

Penn. 

N.  York. 
N.  York. 
Missouri. 
N.  C. 

Penn. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

N.  Jersey. 
N.  York. 
Mass. 

Md. 

Md. 
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Victor  M.  Randolph,  Virginia 
John  Rudd,  R.  Island. 

Herman  Rutgers,  N.  York, 

Vvrm.  W.  Iiittenhouse,  Penn. 
Edward  C.  Rutledge,  N.  C 
John  Reed,  jr.  Penn 

Isaac  H.  Rand,  Mass. 

Thos.  M.  Randolph,  Virginia. 
Pierre  C.  Rion,  France. 

John  G.  Rodgers,  Md. 

John  M.  Rinker,  Penn, 

Cad  Ringgold,  Md. 

Nat.  B.  Richardson,  Virginia, 
Hillary  Rhodes,  Kentucky, 

H.  H.  Van  Rennselaer,  N.  York, 


Richard  Stewart,  Md. 

John  L.  Saunders,  Virginia. 

Hugh  C.  Sweenev,  Md. 

John  M.  Sullivan,  N.  York. 

William  Skid'dy,  N.  York. 

John  Swartwout,  N.  York. 

David  R.  Stewart,  Md. 

Robert  M.  Summers,  Penn. 

William  F.  Shields,  Georgia 

Irvine  Shubrick,  S.  C. 

Jon  a.  VV.  Sherburne,  N.  H. 

Roger  C.  Shaw,  Georgia, 

Merritt  S.  Scott,  Kentucky, 

G.  W.  Sommerville,  Ten. 

John  H.  Smith,  N . York, 

Francis  Sanderson,  Md. 

Jesse  Smith,  Mass. 

Henry  D.  Scott,  Md. 

Alexander  Slidell,  N,  York, 

George  Shute,  N.  J. 

Joseph  G.  Smith,  Md. 

William  Seton,  N.  York, 

George  W.  Simms.  D.  C. 

Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  Mass. 

William  Shaw,  Penn. 

Charles  H.  Stair,  Georgia, 

Albert  G.  Slaughter,  Virginia, 

Robert  Steed,  Virginia. 

Isaac  S.  Sterett,  Md. 

Thompson  D.  Shaw,  Penn. 

Samuel  Swurtwout,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Sands,  Md. 

Charles  F.  Shoemaker,  Penn. 

Lewis  Seeger,  Mass. 

Joseph  Stallings,  Md. 

Thomas  H.  Saul,  Lou. 

Nehemiah  Tilton,  Delaware. 

John  P.  Tuttle,  Conn. 

Henry  E.  Turner*  R.  Island. 


VESSELS  OF  WAR. 


3Gb 

John  Tompkins,  Kentucky, 

Benj.  Tallmadge,  jr,  Conn. 
William  B.  G Taylor.  N.  C. 
Alexander  Thompson,  N.  York. 
Richard  Taylor,  jr.  Virginia. 
John  L.  Thomas,  Md. 

Samuel  9.  Turner,  Mass. 
Griffin  Tompkins,  N.  York. 
Charles  0.  Turner,  Virginia. 
Henry  W.  Tibbs,  Virginia. 
Robert  T.  Thorburn, 

George  P.  Upshur,  Virginia. 

James  K.  Valletta,  Perm. 
Gersham  J.  Van  Brunt.  N.  Jersey 
Daniel  R Walker,  Md. 
James  Williams,  Md. 

Stephen  B.  Wilson,  N.  York. 
Wm.  S.  J.  Washington,  Vrgi.ua. 
William  C.  Wet  more,  N.  York. 


Clem.  S.  Whittington,  Md. 

William  S.  Walker,  N.  H. 

Oliver  W.  Wood,  R.  Island 

Thomas  V.  Wilson,  Virginia. 

George  F.  Weaver,  Virginia 

James  P.  Wilson,  Md. 

Thos.  B Worthington,  B.  C. 

William  G.  Woolsey,  Penn 

Roll  a Weems,  D.  C. 

Mason  Wilson,  T^nn. 

Charles  Wilkes,  jr.  N.  York. 

John  W.  West,  Penn. 

James  B.  Wright,  Virginia. 

Dudley  Walk  r.  Mass. 

James  B.  Witherell,  Mo. 

Conway  Whittle,  Virginia, 

ri  -.mpton  Westcott,  N.  Jersey 

William  C.  Whittle,  Virginia. 

Henry  D.  Zantzinger. 


VESSELS  OF  WAR  OF  HE  UNITED  STATES. 


Nanif-s  and  Force 

When 

bulk. 

Where  built. 

Present  station. 

Alert,  Gvns 

18 

Capt'd 

Receiving  vessel  at  Noi’folk. 

Alligator,  sclir. 

, 12 

1820 

Boston, 

Cruizing  for  slave  ships  off 

Asp, 

2 

Pure  d 

Baltimore, 

Not  in  service.  [Coast  Afri. 

Columbus, 

74 

1810, 

Washington, 

Med  n.  protecting  commerce. 

Constitution, 

44 

179/, 

Boston, 

Sailed  May  13,  for  Med.  Sea. 

Congress. 

3fl 

do. 

Ptsrnth,  N.H. 

Norf.  May  28,  from  a cruise  ia 

Constellation, 

36 

do. 

Baltimore, 

In  the  S.  Sea.  [the  China  Seas. 

Cyane, 

Delaware, 

24 

Captu. 

N.  York,  fitting  for  sea. 

74 

1820, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk,  good  order. 

Despatch,  sch. 

2 

Pur. 

Norfolk, 

Oct.  1820,  on  survey’g  service 

Dolphin  sch. 

14 

1821, 

Philadelphia. 

Phil,  fitting  for  South  Sea. 

Erie, 

18 

1813, 

Baltimore, 

New  York,  repairing. 

Enterprise, 

12 

1797, 

Baltimore, 

Pensacola,  with  despatches. 

Franklin, 

74 

1815, 

Philadelphia, 

N,  York,  fitting  for  South  Sea 

Pulton,  st.  fr. 

30 

do. 

New- York, 

New-York,  good  order. 

Guerriere, 

44 ! 

1814, 

Philadelphia, 

Norfolk,  in  ordinary. 

Hornet,  ship 

18 

1805, 

Washington, 

Pensacola,  with  Am.  ComYs 

Hornet,  sch. 

5 

Pur. 

In  ordinary. 

Independence, 

74 

1814, 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Java, 

44 

do. 

Baltimore,  ' 

do.  receiving  ship 

John  Adams, 

24 

1799, 

Ch'ston  S.  C. 

Norfolk,  fitting  for  sea. 

Louisiana 

18 

Pur. 

New-Orleans,  receiving  ship. 

Lynx,  sch. 

7 

1814, 

Washington, 

Supposed  lost  at  sea. 

Macedonian, 

38 

Cap. 

Boston,  just  from  the  S.  Sea. 

N.  Carolina, 

74 

1820, 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia. 

Nonsuch,  sch. 

6 

Pur. 

Gulf  31  ex. cruizing  for  pirate’s. 

Ohio, 

74 

1820, 

New -York, 

New-York,  in  ordinary. 

Ontario, 

22 

1813, 

Baltimore, 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

Peacock, 

18 

do. 

New-York 

Norfolk,  from  Mediterranean 

Porpoise,  sch. 

18 

1820, 

Boston, 

Gulf  Mexico,  cruizing. 

-hark  sch. 

14 

1821, 

Washington, 

Washington  fitting  for  sfca> 

GOST  OF  THE  NAVY  IN  SERVICE. 


Spark, 

12 

Par. 

New -York, 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

Surprise 

6 

1815, 

Not  in  service. 

United  States,  44 

1797, 

Philadelphia, 

Norfolk,  repairing. 

Washington,  7 4 

Tchifonti  block 

1816, 

Ptsmth,  N.H. 

New -York,  in  ordinary. 

ship,  22 

O j"  No.  10,  6 

JhJ  168, & 158 

§ 1 67, 

stocks. 

New-Orleans 

State  of  preservation. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

do.  in  Commission. 
Tender  at  Washington. 

ST  L 

76,  & 72 

1 

! 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  following  vessels  are  on  the  Lakes — most  of  them  are 
covered , and  in  a state  for  preservation . 

Lake  Champlain , Allen,  l ; Barrows,  2 ; Boxer,  2 ; Centipede,  2 ; 
Galleys . Confiance,  37  ; Eagle,  20  ; Nettle  galley,  2 ; Linnet  16  ; 
Saratoga,  26  ; Ticonderoga,  17  ; Viper  galley,  2. — Lake  Erie , Detroit, 
IS  ; Ghent,  1 ; Lawrence,  18  ; Niagara,  18  ; Porcupine,  1 ; Queen 
Charlotte,  14. — Lake  Ontario , Chippewa.  106  ; Jefferson,  22  ; Jones, 
22  ; Lady  of  the  Lake,  1 ; Mohawk,  56  ; Madison,  22  ; Orleans,  106 : 
Oneida,  18  ; Pike,  28  ; Superior,  64;  Sylph,  20;  14  Gun-Boats. 


Table  shewing  the  cost  of  the  Navy  when  in  service . 


The  following  is  a copy  of  a statement,  which  appeared  in  Niles  Regis- 
ter, Oct.  7,  1820,  which  shews  the  annual  cost  of  each  descriptioifof 
Vessels  ot  which  our  navy  is  or  will  be  composed  when  in  service. 


For  pay  and 
subsistence  ot 
all  on  board. 

Iv  .r  provi- 
sions. 

For  mar- 
iners clo- 
thing, &c. 

Rep’rs 
all  contin- 

gences.  i 

For  hos- 
pital 
stores. 

Whole 
annual 
expt  use. 

A 74 

§97,845  00 

1 62,610  04 

i 2,474  60 

25,000 

1,600 

189,529  64 

A 44 

70,048  00 

43,122  08  1,965  25 

17,500 

1,350 

133,985  33 

A 36 

58,751  00 

35,573  84 

1,532  35 

13,500 

1,200 

110,557  19 

A Sloop 

32,276  25 

17,562  96 

921  20 

7,500 

800 

59,060  41 

A Brig. 

23,290  50 

12,273  Ot 

611  15 

3,000 

COO 

39,774  67 

A Schr.of 

large  size. 

13,900  00 

7,600  00 

1,400 

350 

23,250  00 

Small  do. 

3,619  00 

2,045  00 

65  0 

138 

6,452  00 

A gunboat 

or  galley. 

3,619  00 

2.045  00 

470 

100 

6,243  00 

Steam  bat. 

32,276  25 

17,562  96 

921  20 

7,500 

800 

59,060  41 

Block  ship 

23,290  50 

12,273  02 

611  15 

3,000 

600 

39,774  67 

Rceiving  j 

ship 

1,675  25| 

| 785  65} 

) 

1,500| 

250 

4,200  90 

* Suppose,  then,  all  the  sliips  and  Vessels  of  war  authorized  by  law  v *vc  built,  equip- 
ped, and  in  actual  service,  full  manned  ; suppose  a state  of  actual  war.  in  which 
state  alone  would  they  all  be  employed  , what  would  the  whole  annual  expense  oi 
our  navy  be  ? the  following  will  shew.” 


12  ships  of  the  line 
l-l  large  44s. 

3 36  s. 

6 sloops, 

2 brigs, 

5 large  schooners, 
5 small  do. 


§2,274,355,68 
' 1,875,79,4,62 
331,671,57 
354,362,46 
79,549.34 
116,250,00 
32,260,00 


10  gun  boats  and  galleys,  62,430,00 
4 steam  batteries,  236,241,64 
Block  Ship,  39,774,67 

Receiving  Ship,  4,210,90 

Total  expense  of  the  ’ 

navy  in  service.  §5,406,900,88 


<s  Toman  these  ships  and  Vessels  of  war,  and  batteries.  would  requir*  2%  670  per- 
sons,  including  officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  marines  and  boy?  which  makes  om 
ships,  in  commission,  and  actual  service  cost  $250  per  man  per  annum,  a cost  at 
which  surely  no  one  will  complain.” 

N.  B * The  vessel  on  the  lakes  are  not  considered,  m the  foregoing  statements. 
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A TABLE 

Shelving  the  places  of  birth,  and  number  of  the  different  grades 
of  officers  in  the  navy. 

Marines. 


CO 

CO 

• 

Where  born. 

IPost  Capts 

| Masters. 

| Lieutenant 

Surgeons. 

do.  Mates 

Pursers. 

A 

c 

ST 

u 

c 

in 

S 

CO 

C3 

£ 

*cs 

CQ 

L Colonel 

|Captains. 

|lst.  Lieuts. 

A 

-s 

4) 

c3_ 

S 

V 

bf. 

< 

fc 

ST 

cu 

w 

V 

c 

<7D_ 

Aggregate, 

New-Hampshire, 

l 

4 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

29  i 

Massachusetts, 

2 

1 

22 

4 

6 

9 

4 

41 

15 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

113 

Rhode-Island, 

10 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

28 

Connecticut, 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

23 

Vermont, 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

New-York, 

3 

1 

13 

8 

2 

ff 

64 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

109 

New -Jersey, 

5 

2 

26 

3 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

52 

Pennsylvania, 

4 

4 

21 

6 

3 

6 

1 

46 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

105 

Delaware, 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

13  1 

Maryland, 

6 

4 

30 

7 

7 

9 

48 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

128  | 

Virginia, 

4 

4 

41 

7 

4 

4 

2 

86 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

115 

North-Carolina, 

1 

o 

1 

1 

11 

2 

18 

South  Carolina, 

1 

1 10 

2 

1 

19 

3 

1 

37  1 

Georgia, 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Kentucky, 

1 

6 

1 

1 

9 

Tennessee, 

1 

5 

6 

Ohio, 

1 

1 

Louisiana, 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 1 

District  of  Colum. 

2 

17 

1 

20  | 

England, 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Ireland, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

16 

Scotland, 

1 

1 

France, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Flanders, 

1 

1 

Germany, 

1 

1 

W est-lndies, 

1 

1 

Sicily, 

1 

1 

1 

Not  stated. 

1 

4 

2 

21 

29  I 

Totals, 

34 

22 

202 

,47 

34 

44 

f2 

352 

76 

1 

9 ‘24 

~9 

20 

~6 

892 

NAVY  YARDS. 


Thera  are  six  navy  yards  occupied  by  the  United, States,  viz.  : No. 

J,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  of  58  acres  cost  §40,000  Charles  Morris,  % 
Cant.  Commandant. — No.  2,  at  Charlestown,  Mass,  of  34  acres  (exclu-  | 
sive  of  extensive  flats)  cost  §39,214,  Isaac  Hull,  capt.  commandant — 
No.  3,  at  New-York,  of  40  acres  cost  §40,000,  Samuel  Evans,  capt.  com- 
mandant.— No.  4,  at  Philadelphia,  of  II  acres  cost  §37,000,  Alexander 
Murrav,  capt.  commandant.— No.  5,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  37  acres 
cost  §4,000,  Thomas  Tingey,  capt.  commandant  and  navy  agent,  Ste- 
phen Cassin,  master  commandant. — No.  6,  at  Gosport,  Vir.  10  acres  cost 
§12,000,  John  Cassin.  capt.  commandant. 

There  are  now  building  4 ships  of  74  guns  each  ; one  at  Portsmouth,  ;r 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk.  Also  2 frigates  of  44  guns  each,  p 
one  at  New-York,  and  Boston. 
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BRIG.  GEN.  ZEBULON  M.  PIKE. 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  was  born  at  Larm 
berton,inthe  state  of  New-Jersey,  January  5th,  1779. 
His  father  was  a respectable  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  His  family  had  for  several  genera- 
tions resided  in  New-Jersey,  and  were  descended 
from  a Captain  John  Pike,  whose  name  is  preserved 
by  tradition  as  having  been  a gallant  and  distinguish- 
ed soldier  in  the  early  Indian  wars  of  the  colony. 
He  entered  (he  army  while  yet  a boy,  and  served  for 
some  time  as  a cadet  in  his  father’s  company,  which 
was  then  stationed  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
United  States.  At  an  early  age  he  obtained  the 
commission  of  ensign,  and  some  time  after,  that  of 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  of  infantry.  He  was 
thus  almost  from  his  cradle,  trained  to  the  habits  of 
a military  life.  And  by  constant  activity  and  expo- 
sure. he  invigorated  his  constitution,  and  prepared 
himself  for  deeds  of  hardihood  and  adventure.  At 
the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy of  his  early  education  by  most  ardent,  though.,  pro* 
bably,  often  desultory  and  ill-regulated  application 
to  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Nor  were 
these  studies  directed  solely  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind ; he  endeavoured  to  make  them  subservi- 
ent to  a much  higher  end.  From  his  youth  he  sedu- 
lously cultivated  in  himself  a generous  spirit  of 
chivalry  ; not  that  punctilious  and  barren  honour 
which  cheaply  satisfies  itself  with  the  reputation  of 
personal  courage  and  freedom  from  disreputable 
vice,  but  the  chivalry  of  the  ancient  school  of  Euro- 
pean honour— that  habit  of  manly  and  virtuous  sen- 
ment,  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  seif  devotion, 
which,  while  it  roots  out  from  the  heart  every  other 
weakness  of  nature,  spares  and  cherishes  “that  last 
32 
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infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  the  love  of  glory,  and  in 
every  great  emergency  in  which  man  may  be  called 
upon  to  act,  sends  him  forth  into  the  service  of  his 
country  or  his  kind,  at  once  obeying  the  commands 
of  duty,  and  elevated  and  animated  by  thewrarm  im- 
pulse of  enthusiastic  feeling* 

In  March  1801,  he  married  Miss  Clarissa  Brown, 
of  Cincinnati,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  several  children,  only  one  of  whom, 
a daughter  survives  him. 

In  1805,  a new  career  of  honourable  distinction 
was  opened  to  this  active  and  aspiring  youth.  Soon 
after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  determined  upon  taking  measures 
to  explore  their  new  territory,  and  that  immense 
tract  of  wilderness,  included  within  its  limits.  Be- 
sides ascertaining  its  geographical  boundaries,  it 
was  wished  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  its  soil 
and  natural  productions,  of  the  course  of  its  rivers, 
and  their  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
other  uses  of  civilized  life,  and  also  to  gain  particu 
lar  information  of  the  numbers,  character,  and  power 
of  the  tribes  of  Indians  whoinhabiled  this  territory, 
and  their  several  dispositions  towards  the  United 
States.  With  these  views,  while  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  were  sent  to  explore  the  unknown  sour- 
ces of  the  Missouri,  Pike  was  dispatched  on  a similar 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  Mississippi 
to  its  head. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1805,  Pike  accordingly 
embarked  at  St.  Louis,  and  proceeded  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  twenty  men,  in  a stout  boat,  provision- 
ed for  four  months,  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
leave  their  boat  and  proceed  on  their  journey  by 
land,  or  in  canoes,  which  they  built  after  leaving 
their  boat,  and  carried  with  them  on  their  march. 
For  eight  months  and  twenty  days  this  adventurous 
soidiera.id  his  faithful  band  were  almost  continually 
exposed  to  hardship  and  peril,  depending  for  pro- 
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Visions  upon  the  precarious  fortunes  of  the  chase, 
enduring  the  most  piercing  cold,  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mitting to  the  most  constant  and  harassing  toils. 
They  were  sometimes  for  days  together  without 
food,  and  they  frequently  slept  without  cover  on  the 
bare  earth,  or  the  snow,  during  the  bitterest  inclem- 
ency of  a northern  winter.  Pike  had  no  intelligent 
companion  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for  advice  or 
aid,  and  he  literally  performed  the  duties  of  astron- 
omer, surveyor,  commanding  officer,  clerk,  spy, 
guide,  and  hunter,  frequently  preceding  the  party 
for  many  miles,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  or  rambling 
for  whole  days  in  search  of  deer  or  other  game  for 
provision,  and  then  returning  to  his  men  in  the  eve- 
ning, hungry  and  fatigued,  to  sit  down  in  the  open 
air,  to  copy  by  the  light  of  a fire  the  notes  of  his 
journey,  and  to  plot  out  the  courses  of  the  next  day* 
In  addition  to  the  other  objects  of  Pike’s  mission, 
as  specifically  detailed  in  his  instructions,  he  con- 
ceived that  his  duty  as  a soldier  required  of  him  an 
investigation  of  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  British 
traders,  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  an 
enquiry  into  the  exact  limits  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  Great- Britain*  This  duty  he  per- 
formed, says  the  author  of  a former  sketch  of  his  bi- 
ography, with  the  boldness  of  a soldier,  and  the  po- 
liteness of  a gentleman  ; he  might  have  justly  added, 
with  the  disinterestedness  of  a man  of  honour,  and 
the  ability  and  discretion  of  an  enlightened  politician. 
He  found  that  the  north-west  company,  by  extend- 
ing their  establishments  and  commerce  far  within  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States,  and  even  into  the  very 
centre  of  Louisiana,  were  thus  enabled  to  introduce 
their  goods  without  duty  or  licence  into  our  territo- 
ries, to  the  very  great  injury  of  the  revenue,  as  well 
as  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  our  own  countrymen 
from  all  competion  in  this  trade.  He  perceived, 
besides,  that  these  establishments  were  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  obtaining  an  influence  over 
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the  savages  dangerous  to  the  peace,  and  injurious  to 
the  honour  and  character  of  our  government ; and 
he  thought  it  evident,  that  incaseof  a rupture  between 
the  two  powers,  all  these  posts  would  be  used  as  raL 
lying  points  for  the  enemy,  and  as  places  of  deposite 
for  arms  to  be  distributed  to  the  Indians,  to  the  infi- 
nite annoyance,  if  not  total  ruin,  of  all  the  adjoining 
territories. 

By  means  of  reprimands  and  threats  to  the  infe- 
rior traders,  and  a frank  and  spirited  remonstrance 
to  the  director  of  the  Fond  chi  Lac  department,  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  a stipulation,  that  in  future 
no  attempts  should  be  made  to  influence  any  Indian 
on  political  affairs,  or  any  subjects  foreign  to  Irade, 
and  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  to 
prevent  the  display  of  the  British  flag,  or  any  other 
mark  of  power,  within  our  dominion  ; together  with 
a promise  that  such  representations  should  be  im 
mediately  made  to  the  company,  and  such  an  ar 
rangement  effected  with  regard  to  duties,  as  would 
hereafter  set  that  question  at  rest. 

Within  two  months  after  his  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition* Pike  was  selected  by  General  Wilkinson 
for  a second  periiousjourney  of  hardship  and  adven- 
ture. The  principal  purpose  of  this  expedition  was, 
i'ike  that  of  the  former,  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Louisiana.  He  was  directed  to  embark  at  St.  Louis 
with  the  Osage  captives,  (aboutforty  in  number,)  who 
had  been  rescued  from  their  enemies,  the  Potowato- 
mies,  by  the  interference  of  our  government,  and  to 
transport  them  to  the  principal  village  of  their  na- 
tion ; and  he  was  instructed  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  about  interviews  between  the  different  sa- 
vage nations,  and  to  endeavour  to  assuage  animosities, 
and  establish  a permanent  peace  among  them.  He 
was,  after  accomplishing  these  objects,  to  continue 
his  route  into  the  interior,  and  to  explore  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributary  streams,  especially  the  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Red  River,  and  thus  to  acquire  such 
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geographical  information  as  might  enable  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  definitive  arrangements  fora 
boundary  line  between  our  newly  acquired  territory 
and  North  Mexico. 

In  the  course  of  this  second  journey,  our  adven- 
turous soldier,  after  leaving  the  Osage  village,  en- 
countered hardships,  in  comparison  of  which  the  se- 
verities of  his  former  journey  seemed  to  him  ease  and 
luxury. 

Winter  overtook  the  party  unprovided  with  any 
clothing  fit  to  protect  them  from  cold  and  storms. 
Their  horses  died,  and  for  weeks  they  were  obliged 
to  explore  their  way  on  foot  through  the  wilderness, 
carrying  packs  Gf  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight, 
beside  their  arms,  exposed  to  the  bitterest  severity 
of  the  cold,  relying  solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase 
for  subsistence,  and  often  for  two  or  three  days  alto- 
gether without  food.  This  part  of  his  journal  con- 
tains a narrative  of  a series  of  sufferings  sufficient  to 
make  the  “ superfluous  and  lust-dieted”  son  of  luxu- 
ry shudder  at  the  bare  recital.  Several  of  the  men 
had  their  feet  frozen,  and  all,  except  Pike,  and  one 
Other,  were  in  some  degree  injured  by  the  intensity 
of  the  cold.  He  thus  relates  the  history  of  one  of 
these  dreary  days: 

19th  January,  Monday. — We  again  took  the  field, 
and  after  ^crawling  about  one  mile  in  the  snow,  got 
near  enough  to  shoot  eight  times  at  a gang  of  buffa- 
loes, ^nd  could  plainly  perceive  two  or  three  of  them 
to  be  badly  wounded,  but  by  accident  they  took  the 
wind  df  us,  and,  to  our  great  mortification,  all  were 
able  to  run  off'.  By  this  time  I had  become  extreme- 
ly weak  and  faint,  it  being  the  fourth  day  since  we 
had  received  sustenance,  allof  which  we  were  march- 
ing hard,  and  the  last  night  had  scarcely  closed  our* 
eyes  to  sleep.  We  were  inclining  our  course  to  a 
point  of  woods  ; determined  to  remain  absent  and  die 
by  ourselves,  rather  than  return  to  our  camp  and  be- 
hold the  misery  of  our  poor  lads,  when  we  discovered 
33 
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a gang  of  buffaloes  coming  along  at  some  distance* 
With  great  exertions  I made  out  to  run  and  place  my- 
self behind  some  cedars,  and  by  the  greatestgoodluck 
the  first  shot  stopped  one,  which  we  killed  in  three 
more  shots,  and  by  the  dusk  had  cut  each  of  us 
a heavy  load,  with  which  we  determined  immedi- 
ately to  proceed  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  of  our  men,  and  carry  the  poor 
fellows  some  food.  We  arrived  there  about  twelve 
o’clock,  and  when  I threw  my  load  down,  it  was 
with  difficulty  I prevented  myself  from  falling  ; I was 
attacked  with  a giddiness  of  the  head,  which  lasted 
for  some  minutes.  On  the  countenances  of  the  men 
was  not  a frown,  nor  a desponding  eye,  but  all  seem 
ed  happy  to  hail  their  officer  and  companions,  yet 
not  a mouthful  had  they  eat  for  four  days. 

In  the  course  of  this  long,  toilsome,  and  perilous 
march,  Pike  displayed  a degree  of  personal  heroism 
and  hardihood,  united  with  a prudence  and  sagacity 
which,  had  they  been  exerted  on  some  wide  theatre 
of  action,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  re- 
nowned general. 

u 4th  January,  Saturday. — We  sallied  out  in  the 
morning,  and  shortly  after  perceived  our  little  band, 
marching  through  the  snow,  (about  two  and  a half 
feet  deep,)  silent,  and  with  downcast  countenances. 
We  joined  them,  and  learnt  that  they,  finding  the 
snow  to  fall  so  thickly  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed, had  encamped  about  one  o’clock  the  preceding 
day.  As  I found  all  the  buffaloes  had  quitted  the 
plains,  1 determined  to  attempt  the  traverse  of  the 
mountains,  in  which  we  persevered  until  the  snow 
became  so  deep  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  when 
I again  turned  my  face  to  the  plain,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  voyage  found  myself  discouraged,  and 
for  the  first  time  heard  a man  express  himself  in  a 
seditious  manner  ; he  exclaimed,  u that  it  was  more 
than  human  nature  could  bear,  to  march  three  days 
without  sustenance,  through  snows  three  feet  deep 
and  carry  burdens  only  fit  for  horses,”  &c. 
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° As  I knew  very  well  the  fidelity  and  attachment 
of  the  majority  of  the  men,  and  even  of  this  poor  fel- 
low, and  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  chastise  him  when 
1 thought  proper,  I passed  it  by  for  the  moment,  de- 
termined to  notice  it  at  a more  auspicious  time.  We 
dragged  our  weary  and  emaciated  limbs  along  until 
about  10  o’clock.  The  doctor  and  myself,  who  were 
in  advance,  discovered  some  bufialoes  on  the  plain, 
when  we  left  our  loads  and  orders  written  on  the 
snow,  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  woods  to  encamp. 
We  went  in  pursuit  of  the  buffaloes  which  were  on 
he  move. 

“ The  doctor,  who  was  then  less  reduced  than  my* 
,elf,  ran  and  got  behind  a hill,  and  shot  one  down, 
which  stopped  the  remainder.  We  crawled  up  to 
the  dead  one,  and  shot  from  him  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fourteen  times  among  the  gang,  when  they  remov- 
ed out  of  sight.  We  then  proceeded  to  cut  up  the 
one  we  had  shot,  and  after  procuring  each  of  us  a 
load  of  the  meat,  we  marched  for  the  camp,  the 
smoke  of  which  was  in  view.  We  arrived  at  the 
camp  to  the  great  joy  of  our  brave  lads,  who  imme- 
diately feasted  sumptuously.  After  our  repast,  I 
sent  for  the  lad  who  had  presumed  to  speak  discon- 
tentedly in  the  course  of  the  day.  and  addressed  him 
to  the  following  effect ; “ Brown,  you  this  day  pre 
sumed  to  make  use  of  language  which  was  seditious 
and  mutinous  ; I then  passed  it  over,  pitying  your 
situation,  and  attributing  it  to  your  distress,  rather 
than  to  your  own  inclination  to  sow  discontent  among 
the  party.  Had  I reserved  provisions  for  ourselves, 
whilst  you  were  starving  ; had  we  been  marching 
along  light  and  at  our  ease,  whilst  you  were  weigh 
ed  down  with  your  burden,  then  you  would  have  had 
some  pretext  for  your  observations  ; but  when  we 
were  equally  hungry,  weary,  emaciated,  and  charged 
with  burden,  which  I believe  my  natural  strength  is 
less  able  to  bear  than  any  man’s  in  the  party  ; when 
we  were  always  foremost  in  breaking  the  road,  re 
cohnoitering,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  it  was 
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the  height  of  ingratitude  in  you,  to  let  an  expression 
escape  which  was  indicative  ofdiscontent,  your  rea- 
dy compliance  and  firm  perseverance  I had  reason  to 
expect,  as  the  leader  of  men,  and  my  companions  ir> 
miseries  and  dangers.  But  your  duty  as  a soldier  de- 
manded your  obedience  to  your  officer,  and  a prohi- 
bition of  such  language,  which  for  this  time  i .will 
pardon,  but  assure  you,  should  it  ever  be  repeated, 
I will  revenge  your  ingratitude  and  punish  your  dis- 
obedience by  instant  death.  1 take  this  opportu- 
nity, likewise,  to  assure  you,  soldiers,  of  my  thanks 
for  the  obedience,  perseverance,  arid  ready  con- 
tempt  of  every  danger,  which  you  have  generally 
evinced  ; I assure  you,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  procure  you  the  rewards  of  our  govern 
menfc.  and  gratitude  of  your  countrymen.” 

They  all  appeared  very  much  affected,  and  re- 
tired  with  assurances  of  perseverance  in  duty.” 

Amidst  these  distresses,  after  a three  month’s  win- 
ter’s march,  they  explored  their  way  to  what  they 
Supposed  to  be  the  Red  River.  Here  they  were  met 
by  a party  of  Spanish  cavalry,  by  whom  Pike  was  in- 
formed, to  his  great  a&'tonishment,  that  they  were 
not  on  the  Red  River,  but  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
in  the  Spanish  territory.  All  opposition  to  this 
force  would  have  been  idle,  and  he  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to  accompany  the  Spaniards  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
appear  before  the  governor.  Though,  to  his  great 
mortification,  his  expedition  was  thus  broken  off,  al! 
hardship  was  now  at  an  end.  He  was  treated  on 
the  road  with  great  respect  and  hospitality,  though 
•watched  and  guarded  with  much  jealousy  ; but  he 
still  insisted  on  wearing  his  sword,  and  that  his  men 
should  retain  their  arms.  Indeed,  it  was  his  resolu- 
tion, had  he  or  any  of  his  people  been  ill  used,  to 
surprise  the  guard,  carry  off  their  horses,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Apaches. 

When  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  his  whole  dress  was 
a blanket- coat,  blue  trowsers.  mockasons,  and  a scar- 
let cloth  cap,  lined  with  a fox  skin  : his  men  were  in 
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ieather  coats  with  leggins,  &c.,  and  not  a hat  in  the 
whole  party.  But  he  appeared  before  the  governor 
with  his  usual  spirit,  and  insisted  on  being  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  an  American  officer.  From 
Santa  Fe  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Biscay,  to  be  examined  by  the  commandant  gene- 
ral, where  he  was  well  received  and  entertained  for 
some  time,  after  which  he  was  sent  on  his  way  home, 
under  the  escort  of  a strong  party  of  horse.  He  ar- 
rived with  his  little  band  at  Natchitoches,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1807. 

The  most  vexatious  circumstance  attending  this 
unexpected  sequel  to  his  expedition,  was  the  seizure 
of  all  his  papers,  except  his  private  journal,  by  the 
Spanish  government.  He  had  been  fitted  out  with  a 
complete  set  of  mathematical  and,  astronomical  in- 
struments, and  had  made  frequent  and  accurate  ob- 
servations. He  had  thus  ascertained  the  geograph- 
ical situation  of  the  most  important  points,  with  much 
precision,  and  had  collected  materials  for  an  accu- 
rate map  of  a great  part  of  the  country  he  traversed. 
The  seizure  of  these  papers  is  a real  loss  to  the  cause 
of  science.  It  is,  however,  in  perfect  conformity  to 
that  narrow  and  purblind  policy  which  the  old  Span- 
ish government  uniformly  manifested  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  its  colonies. 

Pike,  upon  his  return,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
government ; a committee  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives expressed  their  high  sense  of  his  “zeal,  per- 
severance, and  intelligence,”  and  the  administration, 
much  to  its  honour,  bestowed  upon  him  a more  solid 
testimony  of  approbation,  by  a rapid  promotion  in 
the  army.  He  was  immediately  appointed  captain, 
shortly  after  a major,  and  upon  the  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  army  in  1810,  a colonel  of  infantry. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Pike 
was  stationed  with  his  regiment  upon  the  northern 
frontier,  and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1813,  was  appointed  a brigadier  general 
33* 
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There  was  a tincture  of  enthusiasm  in  Pike’s  char* 
acter  which  communicated  itself  to  his  whole  con- 
duct : in  whatsoever  pursuit  he  engaged,  he  entered 
upon  it  with  his  whole  soul.  But  the  profession  of 
arms  had  been  always  his  favourite  study-  -his  ‘life’s 
employment,  and  his  leasure’s  charms.’  Having 
Served  through  every  gradation  of  rank,  almost  from 
a private,  up  to  a general,  and  very  often  employed 
in  separate  and  independent  commands,  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of  disci- 
pline. The  veteran  of  a peace  establishment  is  too 
apt,  from  the  want  of  greater  objects,  to  narrow  his 
mind  down  to  the  little  details  of  a military  life,  un- 
til, at  length,  every  trifle  swells  up  into  ideal  impor 
tance,  and  the  cut  of  a coat  or  the  tying  of  a neck-  ] 
cloth,  seems  big  with  the  fate  of  nations.  Pike  was 
extremely  attentive  to  all  the  particulars,  even  to 
the  most  minute  points  of  discipline  and  dress,  yet 
he  gave  them  their  due  importance,  and  no  more. — 

He  did  not  degrade  the  soldier  into  a a mere  living 
machine,  and  whilst  he  kept  up  the  strictest  disci- 
pline, he  laboured  to  make  his  men  feel  that  this  se-  I 
verity  arose  not  from  caprice  or  ill  temper,  but  from 
principle,  and  that  it  had  for  its  sole  object  their  j 
own  glory,  their  ease,  their  health,  and  safety* 
Careless  of  popularity,  and  negligent  of  the  arts  by 
which  good  will  is  often  conciliated,  where  there  is 
no  real  esteem,  by  the  unassuming  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  his  manners,  and  the  undeviating  hon- 
our of  his  conduct,  he  bound  to  himself  the  hearts 
of  all  around  him  with  the  strong  ties  of  respect  and 
sffecti®n. 

Thus  self  formed,  and  thus  situated,  the  eyes  of 
the  army  were  anxiously  cast  towards  him  as  the 
chosen  champion  who  was  to  redeem  their  reputa- 
tion from  that  disgrace  with  which  it  had  been  stain- 
ed by  a long  series  of  disasters.  The  day  for  which 
his  heart  had  long  panted  at  length  arrived  — a bright 
day  of  glory  for  the  hero,  of  gloom  and  sorrow  to  his 
country.  He  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the 
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land  forces  in  an  expedition  against  York,  the  capital 

Upper  Canada,  and  on  the  255th  of  April,  sailed 
from  Sackett’s  Harbour  in  the  squadron  command- 
ed by  Commodore  Chauncey. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Gen,  Pike  arrived  at  York, 
with  about  seventeen  hundred  chosen  men,  and  im- 
mediately prepared  to  land.  The  spot  which  was 
selected  for  landing,  was  the  site  of  an  old  French 
fort  called  Torento,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestages 
now  remain.  The  plan  of  attack  was  formed  by 
General  Pike  himself,  and  clearly  and  minutely  de- 
tailed in  his  general  orders,  which  were  directed  to 
be  read  at  the  head  of  every  corps  ; every  field  offi- 
cer w as  also  directed  to  carry  a copy  of  them  in  or 
der  that  he  might  at  any  moment  refer  to  them,  and 
give  explanations  to  his  subordinates.  Everything 
was  arranged,  and  every  propable  exigency  provided 
for,  with  admirable  method  and  precision. 

There  is  one  paragraph  of  these  orders  which 
breathes  so  much  of  his  own  spirit,  that  I cannot  for- 
bear extracting  it.  It  is  deeply  stamped  with  that 
unity  of  character  which  was  visible  throughout  all 
his  actions,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  strong- 
est marks  of  a powerful  and  original  mind. 

“ No  man  will  load  until  ordered,  except  the  light 
troops  in  front,  until  within  a short  distance  of  the  en- 
emy, and  then  charge  bayonets  5 thus  letting  the  en- 
emy see  that  we  can  meet  them  with  their  own  weap- 
ons. Any  man  firing  or  quitting  his  post  without  or* 
ders  must  be  put  to  instant  death,  as  an  example  may 
be  necessary.  Platoon  officers  will  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  coolness  and  aim  of  their  men  in  the 
tire  ; their  regularity  and  dressing  in  the  charge* 
The  field  officer  will  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
whole.  Courage  and  bravery  in  the  field,  do  not  more 
distinguish  the  soldier  than  humanity  after  victory  ; 
and  whatever  examples  the  savage  allies  of  our  ene- 
mies may  have  given  us, the  general  confidently  hopes 
that  the  blood  of  an  unresisting  or  yielding  enemy 
will  never  stain  the  weapons  of  the  soldiers  of  his  cal- 
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umn.  Property  must  be  held  sacred  ; and  any  soi« 
dier  who  shall  so  far  neglect  the  honour  of  his  pro* 
fession  as  to  be  guilty  of  plundering  the  inhabitants 
shall,  if  convicted,  be  punished  with  death.  But  the 
commanding  general  assures  the  troops,  that  should 
they  capture  a large  quantity  of  public  stores,  he 
will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  procure  them  a re- 
ward from  his  government.” 

As  soon  as  the  debarkation  commenced,  a body  of 
British  grenadiers  was  paraded  on  the  shore,  and  the 
GJengary  Fencibles,  which  had  been  disciplined  with 
great  care,  and  has  repeatedly  proved  itself  fully 
equal  to  any  regular  force,  appeared  at  another  point. 
Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  also  seen  in  different 
directions,  while  others  filled  the  woods  which  skirt- 
ed the  shore.  General  Sheaffe  commanded  in  per- 
son. 

Forsythe’s  riflemen  were  the  first  to  land,  which 
they  effected  under  a heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  ri- 
fles from  the  Indians  and  British.  As  soon  as  the 
fire  from  the  shore  commenced,  Major  Forsythe  had 
ordered  his  men  to  rest  a few  moments  upon  their 
oars,  and  return  the  fire.  At  this  moment  Pike  was 
standing  upon  the  deck  of  his  ship.  He  saw  the 
pause  of  his  first  division,  and,  impatient  at  the  de- 
fay, exclaimed,  “I  can  stay  here  no  longer,  come, 
jump  into  the  boat and,  springing  into  it,  follow- 
ed by  his  staff,  was  immediately  rowed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fire. 

The  infantry  had  followed  the  riflemen,  and  form- 
ed in  platoons  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore. — 
General  Pike  took  the  command  of  the  first  platoon 
w hich  he  reached,  and  ordered  the  whole  to  prepare 
for  a charge.  They  mounted  the  bank,  and  the  en- 
emy, after  a short  conflict,  broke  at  once,  an(|  fled  in 
disorder  towards  the  works.  At  that  momtnt  the 
sound  of  Forsythe’s  bugle  was  heard,  announcing  his 
success  at  another  point.  Its  effect  upon  the  In- 
dians was  almost  electrical ; they  gave  a horrible 
yell,  and  fled  in  every  direction. 
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The  whole  force,  being  now  landed  and  collect- 
ed, was  again  formed  and  led  on  by  General  Pike  in 
person,  to  attack  the  enemy’s  works.  They  advan- 
ced through  the  woods,  and  after  carrying  one  batte- 
ry by  assault,  in.the  most  gallant  manner,  moved  on 
jn  columns  towards  the  main  work.  The  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  soon  silenced  by  our  artillery,  and  a flag 
of  surrender  was  expected,  when  a terrible  explo- 
sion suddenly  took  place  from  the  British  magazine, 
which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose.  Pike,  after  aiding  in  removing  a wounded 
man  with  his  own  hands,  had  sat  down  on  the  stump 
of  a tree  with  a British  serjeant,  who  had  been  ta 
ken,  and  was  employed  with  Captain  Nicholson  and 
one  of  his  aids,  in  examining  the  prisoner.  The  ex- 
plosion was  tremendous  ; an  immense  quantity  of 
large  stones  were  thrown  in  every  direction  with  in- 
credible force,  and  scattered  destruction  and  confu- 
sion around  among  our  troops.  The  general,  his 
aid,  Captain  Nicholson,  and  the  prisoner  fell  togetlv 
er,  all  except  the  aid,  mortally  wounded.  Genera? 
Pike  had  been  struck  on  the  breast  by  a heavy  stone . 
Shortly  after  he  received  the  blow,  he  said  to  his 
wounded  aid,  “ I am  mortally  wounded— write  to  my 
friend  D , and  tell  him  what  you  know  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  to  comfort  my  ” In  the  same  broken 

manner,  he  afterwards  added  several  other  requests 
relating  to  his  private  affairs. 

The  troops  were  instantly  formed  again  ; as  a 
body  of  them  passed  by  their  wounded  general,  he 
said,  “Push  on,  brave  fellows,  and  avenge  your 
general.”  While  the  surgeons  were  carrying  him 
out  of  the  field,  a tumultuous  huzza  was  heard  from 
our  troops  ; Pike  turned  his  head  with  an  anxious 
look  of  enquiry  ; he  was  told  by  a serjeant,  “ The 
British  union  jack  is  coming  down,  general — the 
stars  are  going  up.”  He  heaved  a heavy  sigh,  and 
smiled.  He  was  then  carried  on  board  the  commo- 
dore’s ship,  where  he  lingered  for  a few  hours.  Just 
before  he  breathed  his  last  the  British  standard  was 
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brought  to  him ; he  made  a sign  to  have  it  placed 
under  his  head,  and  expired  without  a groan. 

The  death  of  General  Pike,  at  such  a period,  was 
a great  public  misfortune ; his  countrymen  did  not 
know  half  the  extent  of  their  loss. 

Gallant  spirit ! It  was  thine  to  wash  out  with  thy 
life  blood  the  foul  remembrance  of  our  country’s 
shame — of  those  disgraces  which  had  blasted  her 
honour,  and  tarnished  the  ancient  glories  of  her 
arms.  It  was  thine,  in  life,  in  death,  to  give  to  your 
companions  in  arms  a great  example  of  chivalrous 
honour  and  heroic  courage  ; — it  was  thine  to  lead 
them  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  fame,  and 
bid  them  enter  on  a long  career  of  glory. 

Gallant  spirit ! Thy  country  will  not  forget  thee  ; 
thou  shalt  have  a noble  memory.  When  a greatful 
nation  confers  upon  the  heroes  of  Niagara  and  Erie 
the  laurels  they  have  so  nobly  earned,  she  will  bid 
them  remember  that  those  laurels  were  first  gather- 
ed on  the  shores  of  York,  and  were  watered  by  the 
blood  of  a hero  ; and  hereafter,  when  our  children 
and  children’s  children  shall  read  the  story  of  patri- 
ots and  heroes  who  have  gallantly  fallen  in  the  arms 
of  victory  ; when  their  eyes  glisten,  and  their  young 
hearts  throb  wildly  at  the  kindling  theme,  they  will 
close  the  volume  which  tells  of  Epaminondas,  of 
Sydney,  or  of  Wolfe,  and  proudly  exclaim,  u And 
we  too,  had  our  Montgomery  and  our  Pike.” 

{Abridged from  the  Analectic  Magazine 
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MAJOR  GEN.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON, 

M^or  General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  born  in 
Virginia,  at  a place  called  Beckly,  on  the  James  river, 
twenty  miles  below  Richmond,  and  his  descent  is  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  of  that 
State.— He  wm  destined  by  his  father  to  the  study  and 
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practice  of  physic.  Accordingly,  after  receiving  a suit- 
able school  education,  he  commenced  the  study  with 
Doctor  Leiper  of  Richmond,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Phil- 
adelphia, with  a view  to  finish  his  studies,  when  he 
heard  of  his  father’s  death. — It  was  a profession  not  con- 
genial with  his  views,  and  he  therefore,  at  that  juncture, 
abandoned  it,  and  took  a commission  in  the  United  States" 
army. 

After  spending  a few  weeks  in  the  recruiting  service 
at  Philadelphia,  he  proceeded  to  the  North-western  ter- 
ritory, and  joined  his  regiment  at  Fort  Washington,  a 
few  days  after  St.  Clair’s  defeat.  He  was  then  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age  ; a stripling,  to  appearance  wretched- 
ly qualified  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  a campaign  in  the 
wilderness. 

His  first  enterprise  was  with  a detachment  of  twenty 
men,  ordered  to  escort  some  pack  horses  to  Fort  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  attended  with  great  dangers  and  privations, 
but  was  executed  so  satisfactorily,  as  to  draw  from  Gen> 
St.  Clair  the  warmest  public  thanks. 

Soon  after,  Gen.  St  Clair  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  Wilkinson  took  command  in  his  place.  The  year 
following,  (1792)  was  occupied  in  raising  and  disciplin- 
ing a new  army,  which  descended  the  Ohio  and  encamp- 
ed near  Cincinnati,  in  June  1793,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Wayne.  Here  Harrison  joined  them  and  was  ap- 
pointed second  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  from  that  place  they  marched  to  Greenville  and 
took  up  winter  quarters.  In  June,  1794,  they  took  up 
a line  of  march  against  the  Indians,  and  on  the  20th  of 
August  came  into  an  engagement  with  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  Miami  Rapids,  and  soon  routed  them.  Here  Har- 
rison acted  a conspicuous  part,  and  acquitted  himself 
with  honor.  This  battle  had  the  desired  effect  ; the  In- 
dians sued  for  peace,  and  a treaty  was  effected  the  year 
following. 

In  1795  he  was  commissioned  captain,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  married  a daughter  of  John 
Cheeves  Symnes,  Esq.  a judge  of  the  north-western  ter- 
ritory. Gen.  Wayne  having  retired  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  left  him  in  command  of  Fort  Washington,  where 
he  continued  until  1797,  and,  as  the  country  was  at 
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peace,  retired  from  the  army,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  north-western  territory. 

In  the  year  1799,  he  was  sent  delegate  to  Congress 
from  that  territory,  and  at  the  formation  of  the  Indiana 
territory,  was  appointed  first  Governor  of  it,  to  the  capital 
of  which,  (Vincennes,)  he  removed  with  his  family,  in 
1801 

The  civil  administration  of  Gen.  Harrison,  although 
oot  marked  with  such  brilliant  circumstances  as  his  mili- 
tary operations,  was  notwithstanding,  managed  with 
equal  judgment. 

At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Tippacanoe,  in  1811 , Gen. 
Harrison,  as  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
and  directed  the  action,  which  terminated  in  completely 
routing  the  Indians,  and  of  destroying  a treacherous  and 
formidable  conspiracy  against  the  territory. 

The  war  with  Great- Britain  gave  him  another  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  military  character.  At  the  capture  of  General  Hull 
and  his  army,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Michigan  territory,  in  1812, 
GeD.  Harrisonv  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  northwestern  ar- 
my, and  ordered  to  collect  what  forces  he  could,  and  if  possible  ad- 
vance to  Detroit  and  reduce  Malder:  during  that  fall.  According- 
ly', he  hastened  to  the  frontier,  and  after  surmounting  the  greatest 
difficulties,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  rapids.— A prema- 
ture movement  had,  however,  been  made  by  Gen.  Winchester,  and 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  himself  and  army.  In 
consequence,  all  hopes  of  effecting  the  objects  of  the  campaign, 
during  that  season,  were  at  an  end.  He  therefore  took  up  winter 
quarters  on  the  Miami,  at  Fort  Meigs,  where  he  was  attacked  m 
the  spring  by  the  British  army,  under  Gen.  Proctor,  with  a force 
vastly  superior.  The  British  general  opened  his  batteries  and  con- 
tinued firing  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  August,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  siege  to  effect,  made  a precipitate  retreat, 
on  the  9th.  Gen.  Harrison’s  army  being  augmented  to  about 
3,500,  he  prepared  to  follow  the  enemy,  and  passing  Malden  and 
Detroit,  which  they  had  abandoned,  crossed  the  Thames  at  Ar- 
nold’s Mills,  and  soon  after  came  into  engagement.  His  back- 
wood^  horsemen  were  drawn  up,  and  charged  the  enemy’s  line  at 
full  speed.  This  had  the  desired  effect : their  ranks  were  imme- 
diately broken,  and  the  army  surrendered  to  Geu.  Harrison,  Gen. 
Proctor  having  made  his  escape  with  a few  dragoons  and  mounted 
Indians. 

The  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  the 
British  army,  may  be  fairly  considered  the  most  brilliant  and  ex- 
traordinary events  of  the  late  war. 

These  were  his  last  military  achievements.  A treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  with  Great-Britain,  and  hi^  services  being  no  long- 
er wanted,  he  retired,  with  “ blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,”  to 
the.  bosom  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness* 
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